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Psychological Influences in Buying 


Influence Traced of the Man of Mere Money, the Practical 
Man Who Despises Theory, the Theorist 
Without Experience 


BY JOHN J. RALPH 


SYCHOLOGICAL is a word which has been badly 

overworked, but it is really necessary to take into 

account the disturbing effects on a man’s mind of 
various emotions and differing conditions. In buying, 
particularly, it is necessary to make certain that the 
nan who makes the decision in purchasing shall have 
an unbiased mentality, so 
hat he may examine the 
problems that come up, and 
make decisions, on the basis 
of the merits of the prob- 
lem alone. 

The human brain, al- 
though a most marvelous 
mechanism, is an exceed- 
ingly imperfect one. No 
man is absolutely logical, 
nor is he capable of abso- 
lutely logical processes, nor 
can he tell where and when 
his mental processes are 
going astray. No man has 
a perfect grasp of all of 
the fundamentals of any problem he may be consider- 
ng. Here, again, he is not conscious of just where 
there is a wrong or imperfect misconception. 

As a result of experience, men learn to distrust 
their mental processes at certain points, and to take 
steps to test the accuracy, both of the basis of judg- 
ment and the actual judgment itself. Sometimes, in 
fact, usually, experience has developed into instinct. 
In a few cases men deliberately study themselves to 
tind where they are liable to err, and take steps to cor- 
rect these weak spots. These are the men whom, after 
we know them and their methods, we are willing to 
trust, because they have found the essence of wisdom, 
and have remade themselves, so that they are in har- 
iony with its laws. 

Of the lesser men, there are those who have dis- 
vered that they are not infallible, but have not yet 
got to the point where they know where they are 
able to err, and therefore distrust themselves through- 
ut. These are the hesitating, vacillating type. 

Of the confident, competent appearing type there 
re two kinds which must be recognized, and avoided. 
"he one is the man who has gained his experience in 
‘ limited field which, because of the very small extent, 
e has been able to explore thoroughly, and in which 

is therefore at home. Not having experience in 
irger fields, and in lines which require different types 
f thought, he has no realization of his limitations, 
and therefore carries to new fields bull confidence, 
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NE difficulty of management is the need to 

work through others. The man of ultimate 
responsibility cannot make all decisions. 
gation of authority must be made. 
give autocratic power, or it may use the com- 
bined brains of the “best minds” 
Under the latter method, advocates of 
a new move may be put through a severe 
grilling, bringing out all its features, pro and 
This should enable the group to act with 
more wisdom than ordinarily rests in one soli- 
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which lasts until he has had some lessons, which make 
him, if he is really of big caliber, or break him, if he 
is rigid or of small caliber. 

The past seven years has developed another type. 
Through some shift of good fortune he has been placed 
in a position of responsibility, and has been carried © 
along with the general tide 
of development and _in- 
crease — a tide so strong 
that it made little difference 
whether decisions were 
right or wrong, because 
there was margin enough 
to cover anything, if only 
there was activity enough. 
In the next seven years 
many of these will fall to 
their proper sphere. Some 
have already dropped. 

The difficulty of the 
management is the neces- 
sity of working through 
others. Even in, the smaller 
concerns, it is not possible for the man of ultimate re- 
sponsibility, the owner, to make all of the decisions, 
should he be capable of it. It is necessary to pass on 
the authority to make decisions, whether or not this is 
formally done. It is inevitable that the stronger per- 
sonality will influence the weaker. Abselute knowl- 
edge has a habit of making itself felt, even in. the most 
irresponsive quarters. 

Usually the delegation is informal, understood. 
There are concerns which have faced the problem, have 
understood the limitation of men’s minds, the effect of 
personality, and that facts are absolutely independent 
of any man’s conception of them, éxcept as his mind:is 
in attune with them. Some, fortunate enough to have 
men of wisdom, proved and tried, have turned ‘the 
entire problems over to them and have given them auto- 
cratic power. Or, it may be that those men have’ seized 
this power and hold it by virtue of their strength. 

Another solution, safer, and capable of far greater 
extension, is the basis of the growth and health of 
some of the finest concerns in the country. This is 
the use of the combined brains of a number of men. 
As handled in one very conspicuously successful con- 
cern; each question of major importance is gone into 
by the combined heads of the different departments, 
together with whoever else is particularly skilled in 
that particular subject, and irrespective of whether 
they are connected with the organization or not. 

This council is a pure democracy, except for a chair- 
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man. Each man forgets the position of every other 
one, and is either for or against any proposition that 
may come up, and fights for it to the best of his abil- 
ity. In order that there may be no “crowd thinking,” 
some one or two men take the negative position, and 
oppose the proposition with every resource. Because 
of the excellent personal relations in this group, it is 
possible to use tactics that would not be permitted in a 
debate, and the opposer will often offer specious argu- 
ments, not for the purpose of misleading, but to change 
the angle of thought and make sure that the entire 
subject has been thoroughly and absolutely covered. 

Years of practice in this have developed fiendish 
skill, and the grilling the advocate of a new plan is put 
through could not be bettered in the Supreme Court. 
All through, there is the saving realization that abso- 
lutely no politics are being played, and that the entire 
discussion is to arrive at a conclusion which will be for 
the best interests of the company. 

For every proposition there is also internal sup- 
port, it being realized that it is just as possible for all 
to be wrong, when in opposition, as it is for all to be 
wrong when approving a proposition before such dras- 
tic investigation. The entire organization being keyed 
to action, the session is not a mere debating society. 
Seldom is a proposition put through just as proposed. 
It is very seldom that one, which has finally been ap- 
proved, does not go through successfully and to the 


_great profit of the company. 


The entire personnel has been assembled with the 
basic idea in mind that each individual has special 
characteristics, both of weakness and strength, of 
knowledge and of ignorance. In more than one in- 
stance an entire business has been bought, not because 
of the customers, or the product, but because there is 
in that concern some man or men who have abilities 
needed in the buyer’s organization. 

As an organization, they are not without knowledge 
of the necessity of recognizing the “master man,” he 
who, because of his mentality, his experience, his 
vision, is capable of working alone, and because of his 
personality is incapable of working with others except 
as an autocrat. More than once such a man has been 
given carte blanche within the limits of his specialty— 
again to the great profit of the company. 

Whatever the type of working adopted, it is neces- 
sary to delegate authority, and this is the greatest 
problem of management —the choice of methods of 
action and of men to assume _ responsibility and 
authority. 

Starting vs. Running Conditions 

With the increase of available capital, and the 
larger minimum size of enterprise in many lines of 
to-day, the difficulties of starting are far greater than 
those of years ago. This has brought to the front the 
difficulties of initiating an enterprise as against the 
difficulties of running one. It is easy to see that, 
where the plant is running, practically all of the prob- 
lems that will arise have already been felt to a certain 
extent, and even though it be expanded many times, 
still there are few new ones. 

On the other hand, where an enterprise is created 
from the ground up this is not the case, even if men 
are selected who have been engaged in that kind of 
work. The type of man who can envisage the future, 
can see machinery running, master the difficulties which 
will arise, make provision for possible mistakes of 
judgment, and above all eliminate the bugbear of 
every man who plans—the point that was overlooked 
or forgotten—is considerably different from the man 
who can see the troubles in a plant that is operating 
and take steps to remedy them. 

There is the inevitable confusion due to an organi- 
zation which has not worked together, twice confounded 
because discussion and plans involve concrete even- 
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tualities not yet existing. The mutual interdependen 
necessary, combined with the mutual distrust due ; 
discovery of faults of mentality, of knowledge, of ove 
sight, and the driving necessity for action lead 

arbitrary decisions based on insufficient investigatio, 

During the past seven years there has been exan 
ple after example of this in every part of the cou: 
try. Visitors from Europe and returned travelers fro) 
there tell the same stories of similar difficulties. 

In 1915 there was in this country implicit confidence 
in American genius, in its ability to conquer any pro! 
lem, provided the purse was moderately long. Finar 
ciers felt that ability of any kind could be bought 
the market, at small prices, and that the; ‘.’ *! 
genius of management and executive ability. Plan: 
after plant was started, guarantees of performance 
were freely given, before a line was drawn on a single 
plan, in some cases even before the location of th: 
plant had been decided upon. 


Reaction Based on Experience 


By 1917 the manufacturing world had begun to 
realize that matters were not so simple as that, for, 
of all the plants making war munitions, few had su 
ceeded save those which marely amplified their capa 
ity for stock goods. It was no longer possible to ol 
tain money for a plant by merely showing a contra: 
to make goods at a high price, for there had been to 
many failures. 

But this lesson had not been transmitted to t 
country, and on our entry into war there was imm: 
diately an outbreak of plans which were guaranteed 
to work wonders in production in a few weeks or 
months, At the time of the armistice there was scarcely 
a plant which had taken on new work, or which had 
embarked on a new enterprise, which was actually de- 
livering in accordance with estimates. This holds for 
guns, for recuperators, for airplanes, for ships, for 
war instruments, for shells, for chemicals and for all 
production that was not essentially simple. 

Just as the racing experience points out faults 
which must be corrected in the touring car, so in the 
past time of stress weaknesses stood out in bold re- 
lief, which are present in ordinary times, but which 
are not always recognized. 

As purchasing is the culmination of planning and 
decisions the control point is here. The actual lacks 
are of course back of that—in the organization, but at 
this point they should be rounded up and checked back 
to make certain that all is right. 

There has been a tacit understanding that as we 
“won the war” everything was all right. Few have 
eared to confess their individual troubles. Washing 
dirty shirts in public is often a pleasurable exercise, 
but not when that shirt is your own, and when you 
have other shirts, and there is a possibility that they 
may be—well, slightly soiled. 


Some Lessons of the War 


First and foremost is this—the man who has accu- 
mulated or learned to control money is not necessarily 
an executive thereby, nor is he endowed with super 
natural wisdom. 

The number of men in this country who really 
know how an organization should function, and the 
reasons for the various parts, is few; most of them ar: 
working and are not available. 

It is necessary to know not merely how an organ'- 
zation must function in general, but to forecast th: 
type of organization that will be necessary to hand| 
the particular problem. 

It is absolutely necessary that there be someon: 
in control, or in a consulting capacity, who has a fu! 
knowledge of the difficulties to be encountered, the tech 
nical resources necessary for each part of the organi- 
zation, the points at which the various departments 
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i]] touch, the orderly arrangement of all to insure 
vainst omissions and duplication of effort. 

There are few men able to prejudge another man’s 
\wledge and abilities. It requires the test of actual 
sociation and actual proving of his work for almost 
men to be able accurately to evaluate another man 
his work. 

Men trained in Government activities, as at present 
nducted, are absolutely useless in private employ, as 
ectors having absolutely no knowledge of a dollar, 
| the necessity or organization to return dividends 
1 avoid waste. 

Because a man is a “practical” man in operation, 
ere is no assurance that he has the ability to plan, 
n though he may have been eminently successful 
his line. 

Whenever a new project is gone into, every man 
; some pet philosophy which he is absolutely certain 
| work. It is necessary to test carefully all such 

theories, even if they emanate from “practical” men. 
[his test must be conducted with the utmost of care 
| laboratory rigidity, for it is possible to make such 
ts only in small size, while in actual operation there 
| be difficulties which will not show up in the labor- 
tory test. 


The work of every man should be reviewed by 


thers, equally competent if possible, and everyone in 
e organization should be alert to catch troubles, 
hether due to omission or commission. 
The technical work and quality of performance 
uld be far higher than is demanded in running 
nts, and provision should be made for quickly and 
thlessly making changes to correct for past errors. 
The cheapest place to correct an error is at the 
rafting table—not in the shop. A plan of operations 
| in the formative stage can be changed by dicta- 
n to a stenographer, but after contracts have been 
tered into the slightest deviation will cost much 
mney. 
The autocratic or line control, that in which the 
in highest up exercises final control of all decisions, 
absolutely impractical, because the number of de- 
ms to be made is so great that no human can 
ike them all in the time available—even if he is 
petent to do so. 


Delegation of Responsibility 


Che work should be carefully divided into units, 
{ these units put in the control of competent men 
} work only within this field. All work done in 
h of these units should be carefully checked. It 
uld be understood that absolute practicability of 
eration is desired, and that nothing that is not rec- 
cnized as good practice is to be initiated. After the 
int is running is the time for making experiments to 
t down costs. In starting, safety and absolute cer- 
nty of operation are imperative. 
To plan and get a plant in running order takes 
iny times the number of executives, and highly 
‘led technical men, required after it is operating. 
‘uring this time the executive is more necessary than 
any other time, for he must co-ordinate all activi- 
This is exceedingly difficult, except where the 
ecutive either has a superior knowledge of the prob- 
n, so that he is able to delineate the limits of each 
in’s work so that all will dove-tail together, or un- 
s he has that type of genius, in handling men, which 
ables him to get such co-operation that this is pro- 
led for automatically by the welding of the entire 
vanization into one whole. 
Every proposition put up to the purchasing depart- 
nt should be as carefully and thoroughly compiled as 
report of a consulting engineer. The province of 
purchasing department is to buy. It is no part of 
function to do engineering work, or to make deci- 
1s as between two different materials or machines. 
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Absolutely all buying should be done through the 
purchasing department. No other person or persons 
should have the privilege of giving an order, either 
verbal or written. The purchasing department should 
never honor any requisition until it comes to it in the 
prescribed form, indicating that it has passed through 
the scrutiny of the proper parties and is, in fact, a 
well thought out, fully checked proposition. 

No drawing should be honored until it carries 
every signature it is supposed to carry. The elimina- 
tion of checking is not a cutting down of delay, but is 
a guaranty of months of delay, doubly costly because 
not merely drawings but materials, machines, jigs and 
fixtures will be involved. 

Where quantity production is in prospect, it is 
absolutely necessary that one machine of each kind, 
with its jigs and fixtures, shall be put through at the 
earliest possible moment, so that the factory can be 
operated in miniature and all mistakes eliminated at 
the earliest possible moment, so that it will not be nec- 
essary afterward to correct these mistakes on all of 
the machinery. 

Assuming that the planning organization is work- 
img as it should, every week that can by any possibility 
be spared to it for the preliminary work, for checking 
and for reviewing, will save weeks in getting under 
way. 

In the planning period the necessity of adhering to 
system, and the maintenance of discipline, are far 
greater than at any other stage of the enterprise. 
After there is the momentum of movement this can 
be somewhat relaxed, but not in the initial stages. 
This is absolutely in contradiction of the view of the 
“practical” man, who has a contempt, often stated but 
sometimes repressed, for system and resents super- 
vision, unless it be of his own devising. He feels that 
without a free hand he cannot achieve results, and that 
with it there is not the slightest doubt of his success. 


Baleful Influence of the Theorist 


The third member of this triangle is the untried 
theorist, using this word in its popular, derogatory 
sense. Accustomed to solving problems in the labor- 
atory or in the engineering class room, and never hav- 
ing known the test of actual working out, and with a 
supreme confidence in the dominion of mind over mat- 
ter, particularly his brain, he has brought to the prob- 
Jems a self-confidence that is awe-inspiring. 

Any one of the three—the man with money and a 
contempt for the mere mechanics of plant design and 
operation, as against the genius able to handle the im- 
palpabilities of the mercantile and financial world; the 
practical operating man, with a contempt for theory, 
and lack of experience in the technicalities of planning 
as against those of operation; the theorist, without 
the wholesome sense of doubt in his own infallibility 
generated by experience in having his plans take actual 
shape—is sufficient to wreck any enterprise. 

When all three points of this triangle were perfect, 
and they were in not a few cases, the proposition was 
well nigh hopeless. The theorist, chosen because of his 
pre-eminence among men of theory, was given full 
sway in general direction. Do we need to do more 
than to recall the coal mix-up, the present railroad 
tangle, the wooden ship, to realize the necessity of 
trial and experience to mature the finest brain? 


The Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation, 45 
Nassau Street, New York, has secured oil rights to 
property at Angola, Portuguese West Africa, totaling 
about 70,000 square miles, in the name of its affiliated 
company, Companhia do Petroleo de Angola, and plans 
for the development of the site. A complete oil plant 
will be constructed, including power house, pumping 
plant, pipeline, ete., with proposed erection of a re- 
finery at a later date. 
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| An Automatic Hot Billet Scraper 
7 Mechanical Device for Removing Defects in Use in 
a Canadian Rolling Mill—Advantages 
and Savings 
BY R. C. ROHRABACHER* 
T would be premature to prédict the ultimate value cannot fail to interest practical steel men. It is inte: 
I of any billet scraping mechanism designed to sup- esting to observe, therefore, that those who are most 
plant the air hammer and chisel in the rolling familiar with the operation firmly believe that aut 
mill, but new developments conceived with this object matic hot billet scraping is destined to increase produ 
tion, reduce losses and improve the quality of the shi; 
*Union Carbide and Carbon Co., New York. pable finished product. 
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One of the Two Billet Scrapers Is Between the Fourth and Fifth Stands and the Other Is at the End of the Mills. The 
drawing incidentally gives size and speed of the rolls, the grooving of the rolls (and thus the draft) and the spacing « 


the stands 
Using a bloom as large as 5% in. square, this mill reduces it in six passes to a 1%-in. billet. The reduction in the first 
pass is about 37 per cent; in the next four passes, about 30 per cent each; in the finishing pass, about 27 per cent. LElon- 
gation of the bar in the first pass is about 59 per cent; in the next four passes, about 43 per cent each; in the finishing pass, 
about 37 per cent The theoretical volume of steel per minute leaving the different passes decreases progressively from 
ibout 9 cu. ft. from the first pass to about 8 cu. ft. from the finishing pass. 





Details of the Smith Billet 

Scraper Showing Its Con 

struction and the Position 
of the Stellite Knives 
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Billet Scraper 
n the Fourth 
fth Stands in 
lian Rolling 
‘he quantity 

being re- 
evident as 
red with the 
it the sec- 
iper shown 


picture below 


Every rolling mill man knows that, unless some 
eans is employed to remove surface flaws, such as 
ers, splinters, etc., before the billets pass to the 
nishing mill, some defects become permanently 


mbedded in the hot metal and often result in the 

ction of the finished material. The method now 

nerally employed for removing surface defects in- 

ves the use of air hammers and chisels. The need 

*a cheaper and better method has been felt for many 

but little or no progress was made toward a 

cal solution of the problem until the superintend- 

f a Canadian steel mill designed the scraping de 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 

he rolling process is the same as when no auto- 

natic device is used, excepting that there is a scrap- 

mechanism set up between two of the stands of 

in the series, and another precisely like the first 
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installed immediately following the last stand of rolls, 
so the billets leave the second scraper machine ready 
to be finished into the plant product, whatever it is. 
The mechanism comprises sets of scrapers designed 
to engage the surfaces of the passing billets at what- 
ever pressure may be required to remove the flaws, 
means being provided also for automatically guiding 
the billets to the scrapers. Pressure is applied inde- 
pendently to each scraper blade, each machine having 
four cylinders, two of which operate horizontally and 
two vertically. The apparatus may be operated under 
air, steam or water pressure, and is so designed that 
the pressure on each blade is subject to separate con- 
trol. The automatic operation of the scrapers is pro- 
vided by means of a bar, so connected and positioned 
that the passage of the billet trips it, thereby actuating 
a valve, which controls the operation of the cylinders. 


The Billet Scraper 
at the End of the 
Stands, Where the 
Finishing Touches 
Are Given and Last 
Defects temoved 


from the Stee! 
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Thus on entering the scraping device the billet auto- 
matically sets the blades against the steel at a pre- 
adjusted pressure, and on leaving, releases the trip 
lever which automatically retracts the scrapers. 
Having designed satisfactory mechanical equip- 








An Idea of the Character and Quantity of the Material 


Removed by the Billet Scraper Is Here Shown 


ment, the next problem was to find a material that 
would have the red hardness necessary to remove the 
surface defects from the billets while they were being 
rolled. Obviously steel knives for this purpose would 


be affected by the heat in almost the same manner as 


ww 


evensuvevonenrnenrnenet suvvvennenevanvuncencuocnenaccucveneenenncenceccese ' 
able of Record of Continuous Rod Mill on No. 5 Rods and 
Larger Sizes 
In January, 1919, a patented mechanical device was in- 
stalled in the 18-in. continuous billet mill to remove flaws 
from the billets while being rolled Previous to this installa 
t 1 the production of the mills was seriously interfered with 
on account of flaws on the billets The following comparison 
for 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921 shows the value of this me- 
chanical device, and the saving that has been obtained since 
its installation: 
Increase Over 
1918 
_, ; =“ 
J 2 ae Sem, ew oq 
wee bo C 00 ass 35 ‘oo 
: Se Aw EH y ESC SO =f 
: ose > aS SO 6 6POOD CRD so 
> LOZ <6 “06 40008, 4, De 
1918 98,753 8,229.4 198.0 95.4 x Sexes 
1919 109.866 9,155.5 216.4 96.8 1.4 1,538 
1920 117,137 1,761.4 242.5 97.1 1.7 1,991 
1921 52,277 41.356 232.4 97.3 1.9 993 
Increase of Rod Production, Based on 1918 Onerations (498 
Turns) with Mechanical Device for Removing Flaws Installed 
Increase Over 1918 
Average Average Increase in 
: Production, Per Month, Per Turn, Practice, 
Year Tons Tons Tons Per Cent 
1919 9,163 763.6 18.4 1.4 
1920 22,161 1,846.8 4.5 1.7 
192] 17.629 1,469.1 35.4 1.9 
Cost of Knives for Removing Flaws 
Total Billets Cost of Cost Per Ton 
Vear Produced, Tons Knives of Billets 
1919 945 $638 $0.0035 
1920 367 900 0.0047 
1921 1328 334 0.00380 
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the billets themselves, or at least they would lose their 
temper, soften and tend to add to the surface defects 
rather than to remove them. 

After considerable experimenting it was found that 


stellite possesses the required properties. This is a 
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patented alloy of cobalt, chromium and tungsten cre 
by the American engineer and metallurgist, E]w 
Haynes. Due to its high degree of red hardn. 
stellite is outstanding in its capability to retai 
cutting edge at high speed, a property inherent 
stellite as cast and not destroyed by temperatures { 
ruin many cutting steels. 

The inventor of the hot billet scraping machin 
familiar with the use of stellite for cutting metals 
had observed that it held its cutting edge at very | 
speeds, even when the blades were red hot. In fa 
was shown that at speeds and temperatures wh 
high-speed steel began to lose its temper, the st: 
blades actually improved in resistance to abrasio 

It was a knowledge of these facts that prompt 
the installation of stellite blades in hot billet scrap 
and experience has proved that, in addition to havi: 
the essential red hardness for this work stellite res 
abrasion better than any of the heat treated alloys 

To rolling mill men who are interested in the p: 
lem of attaining a maximum percentage of perf 
product from their plants, the data in the tables m 
have some value and interest. They cover operatio: 
in a Canadian plant where the first hot billet scrap 
were installed. 


Pittsburgh Base Hearing 


Cuicaco, April 22.—Sessions of the hearing 
the Pittsburgh basing point practice now in progr 
before the Federal Trade Commission in Chicago ws 
not resumed this week until Thursday owing to 
illness of C. A. Severance, counsel for the United 
States Steel Corporation. Among the witnesses who 
were heard this week were R. R. Robertson, president 
Robertson Brothers Mfg. Co., manufacturer of sheet 
metal products, Chicago, and R. E. Spangler, manager 
Chicago Automatic Machine Co., Chicago, maker of 
screw machine products, largely used in the automotiv: 
industry. Mr. Robertson stated that his company co! 
sumed an average of 6000 tons of sheets a year and 
sells eighty per cent of its output to jobbers. Hi: 
stated that “Pittsburgh plus” gave eastern competito: 
an advantage everywhere except in Chicago, Denv 
and St. Paul and Minneapolis. Ten years ago, whe! 
the amount figured on Pittsburgh plus was small, his 
company did a considerable business in Indiana a! 
Ohio, but now it is barred from these markets, he as 
serted. Eastern competitors can enter Chicago at onl; 
a slight disadvantage, he said, and throughout Indiana 
and even in such Western points as Clinton, Iowa, a! 
Milwaukee, enjoyed an advantage over the Robertso! 
company by virtue of the operation of Pittsburgh plus 

Mr. Spangler’s testimony was of a similar cha) 
acter. A Cleveland competitor, he asserted, could « 
liver his products in Detroit for $9.40 per ton less 
steel costs than the Chicago company. In Chicago the lat 
ter has an advantage of $1.50 per ton, but in Clev: 
land is at a disadvantage of $17.50. 


Directors of the Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstow! 
Ohio have authorized construction of a general office 
building, to be located on West Federal Street, opposit 
the open-hearth department of its Brier Hill plant. !' 
is planned to begin work about May 1. The structur 
will be five stories and basement, fireproof, with fron‘ 
age of 162 ft. and extending back 60 ft. Frame will > 
of structural steel, requiring in excess of 400 tons. 4 
foot bridge will connect the building with the mill. Its 
estimated cost, including equipment, is $350,000. Ar 
tect Richard A. Zenk, of Youngstown, prepared 
plans. 


The American Skein & Foundry Co., Racine, W 
manufacturer of farm implement, wagon and gen¢ 
vehicle castings, has increased its working schedu 
from three days to four days a week, with prospe 
for a further extension on May 1, due to the impro 
ment in the demand for its products. 








Vital Problems Viewed by Metal ‘Trades 


National Association at Its Twenty-fourth Annual Convention 


Listens to Addresses by Prominent Men-—Plan of 


Apprenticeship Training Presented 


+ UCH important subjects of current interest as the 
coal mining situation, the economic and political 
situation in Europe, the progress that has been 
. jn settling labor disputes in so-called industrial 

rts, the agricultural bloc in Congress, the relations 
the railroads with their patrons, present wage rates 
industry and the progress of aeronautics since the 

r, all discussed by men in a position to speak authori- 

vely on these varied topics, lent great interest to 
program of the annual convention of the National 
tal Trades Association at the Hotel Astor, New 

rk, on Wednesday and Thursday, April 19 and 20. 

\mong the prominent speakers were E. L. Greever, 
insel for the open shop mine owners of West Vir- 
a; Harold G. Moulton, associate professor of po- 
al economy in the University of Chicago and for- 
editor of the Journal of Political Economy; James 
Emery, counsel of the National Association of 
nufacturers; A. M. Loomis of the Washington of- 
of the National Grange, a farmers’ organization; 
|’. Loree, president Delaware & Hudson Railroad; 
enus W. Alexander, managing director of the Na- 
11 Industrial Conference Board; Howard E. Coffin, 
president of the Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
was a member of the Council of National Defense 
esenting aircraft during the war; former United 
tes Senator Charles Thomas of Colorado and Dr. 
iam H. P. Faunce, president of Brown University, 
vidence, R. I. The three last mentioned were 
kers at the annual banquet which took place Wed- 
lay evening. 


W. W. Coleman, Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis., was reelected president; J. B. Doan, American 
Tools Works Co., Cincinnati, was elected first vice- 
president; Paul C. DeWolfe, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I., second vice-president; John W. 
O’Leary, Arthur J. O'Leary & Son Co., Chicago; 
treasurer. 

Councilors were elected as follows: 

COUNCTLORS FOR TWO YEARS 

Albert J. Ford, Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., New York. 

E. J. Miller, St. Louis Screw Co., St. Louis. 

A. J. Gifford, Leland-Gifford Co., Worcester, Mass. 

J. D. Cox, Jr., Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland. 

W. R. Angell, Continental Motors Corporation, Detroit. 

Joseph F. Cooley, Hartford Machine Screw Co., Hartford 

Conn. 
COUNCILOR TO FILL UNEXPIRED TERM OF PAUL C. DEWOLFE 
Harold C. Smith, Illinois Tool Works, Chicago. 
COUNCILOR TO FILL UNEXPIRED TERM OF F. W. MIXTER 
Harold Edwards, O. M. Edwards Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
HONORARY 
Justus H. Schwacke, William Sellers & Co., Inc., Phila- 


delphia 
Tribute to Mr. Caldwell 


A resolution was adopted by the association, ex- 
pressing appreciation of “the long and faithful service 
to the association” of F. C. Caldwell, who has re- 
signed from membership. Mr. Caldwell was president 
in 1912 and treasurer from 1913 until recently. The 
association extended to Mr. Caldwell its best wishes for 
his future happiness and success. 


President Coleman Discusses Labor Problem 


W. W. Coleman in his presidential address said that 
vas inclined to believe that with the current revival 
isiness and the further readjustments in wages the 
ng year would not be so free from labor disturb- 

as the past year. 
“The question of hours of work is a most important 
’ said Mr. Coleman, “and should be given much 
ous thought. During the war and the period of 
ation following it, hours of work were very gen- 
y reduced. These changes were brought about for 
ous reasons, but they cannot continue if we are to 
luce upon an economic basis and to maintain our 
tion as one of the leading industrial nations of 
world. In establishing hours of work, we should 
ize the necessity for every worker to have an ade- 
ite period of leisure for rest, recreation and home 

but aside from this the hours of work should 

upon the economic necessities of individual es- 
ishment or industry. The facts gathered and dis- 
ited by the National Industrial Conference Board 
w conclusively that in some branches of industry 
irs may be reduced without curtailment of produc- 
; but that in other lines the same reduction of hours 
ilts in a proportional decrease in production. In 
‘hing our conclusions, we should utilize all these 
lable facts and not be influenced by the desire to 
iin undue profits. It is also desirable and impor- 

that the workers should fully understand the 
omic reasons for the establishment of these hours. 


Important Decisions 


“There have been a number of decisions by the courts 
ing the year which have done much to make clear 
question of the right of the individual to work 
n and where he desires and these decisions indicate, 
nly a few localities, however, a firm determination 
the part of the courts to enforce the law, to pre- 


serve order and to establish the fact that under our 
laws there is no privileged class. 

“Two decisions were handed down by the Massa- 
chusetts courts—one held that ‘the right to work neces- 
sarily includes the right to work wheresoever or for 
whomsoever the individual sees fit.’ The other referred 
to the intimidation tactics undertaken by the strikers 
at the Moore Drop Forging Co., Springfield, Mass., 
where. the individual contract system had been 
adopted. The court said: ‘Law and order in this com- 
munity must be maintained. It appears that the men are 
on strike at this company, but their acts must not ex- 
tend to intimidation; all men who have the right to 
work and other men cannot deprive them of it; violence 
will not be tolerated under any circumstances.’ 

“The United States Supreme Court in its decision 
in the case of the Duplex Printing Co. vs. Deering, 
construed the Clayton Act as not legalizing the sec- 
ondary boycott. It was after this decision that Mr. 
Gompers declared in effect that decrees against labor 
unions would be disobeyed and denounced our judicial 
system, accompanying his declaration with a demand 
that ‘government by injunction’ be killed. 

“Four opinions were handed down by the Appellate 
Court in the first district of Illinois holding that there 
is no such thing as peaceful picketing. 

“The United States Supreme Court issued its de- 
cision in the case of the American Steel Foundries vs. 
Tri-City Trades Council. There were two important 
points in this decision—first, that picketing as com- 
monly practiced in labor disputes is illegal; second, 
that so long as organized labor remains within the 
law, it has the right to undertake the organization of 
unorganized plants even if it has no members in the 
plant. 

“Another important decision was that in the case of 
Truax vs. Corrigan and theCooks and Waiters’-Union. In 
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construing a law passed by the legislature of the State 
of Arizona prohibiting courts from enjoining picketing, 
the United States supreme court held that picketing 
becomes unlawful when it injures business and that it 
can be enjoined, the statute notwithstanding. 


Importance of the Judiciary 


“The fact that we in this country have a written 
federal constitution and that each State in the Union 
has also a written constitution makes it essential that 
our judiciary should consist of men of the highest 
character and education. The custom in most of our 
States of electing judges for terms of varying lengths 
and of paying them inadequate salaries results usually 
in the election of men who are not competent to hold 
such positions. In my opinion, one of the greatest ad- 
vances which our form of democracy could make would be 


Commissioner Sayre Tells 


Homer D. Sayre, former secretary of the associa- 
tion, who recently succeeded J. D. Hibbard as commis- 
sioner, submitted his first report, which in part was as 
follows: 

“The past year will be remembered by most of us 
as one filled with unusual problems and events. Our 
industries—and particularly the metal trades—have 
gone through a siege of depression which has called 
for unusual leadership. Unemployment, which began 
early in 1921, soon attracted nationwide attention, and 
grew to such proportions as to be given official cog- 
nizance by President Harding last fall, when a group 
of selected men met in Washington at his request, to 
devise ways and means for its relief. The peak of 
unemployment, according to official Government re- 
ports, was reached in July, and about this time the 
opinion was also generally voiced that our industries 
had passed through the worst. 

“Notwithstanding the demoralized condition of our 
industries, the aggressions of labor unions, particularly 
where they had a firm hold, continued with reckless 
abandon. For the most part, the strikes which oc- 
curred were of the ‘knock-down-drag-out’ type, the 
most recent of which, the coal strike, is with us today. 

“Naturally these labor controversies could only 
aggravate the unemployment situation. It is a curious 
circumstance that while organized labor, through its 
chosen representatives, was participating in the -de- 
liberations of President Harding’s unemployment com- 
mittee, we find a nationwide printers’ strike in effect 
to enforce demands for increased pay and less work, 
to say nothing of countless local walkouts and juris- 
dictional disputes, which brought about the unemploy- 
ment of thousands of men and women willing to work. 
The net result of organized labor’s activities during the 
year 1921, according to Government figures, was a loss 
to our industries estimated at four billion dollars. As- 
suming the correctness of this figure—and I have not 
seen it contradicted—we find that the activities of labor 
agitators have succeeded in placing a burden of about 
$39 upon every man, woman and child, comprising our 
population of 105,000,000 people, or at the rate of 
$3.25 per month which you and I and everyone else 
in this country must pay for labor unionism; a new 
kind of tribute, in addition to the taxes which must 
be paid to Government, State and municipality. 

“During this entire time, in spite of disturbed con- 
ditions in many sections of the country, there have 
been no strikes in the plants of any of our members— 
which means that our member companies have con- 
tributed not one item to this appalling waste. How 
many industries can report a similar record for the 
year? 

“Necessary revisions of wage and working schedules 
have been made by many members, and in every in- 
stance, so far as we know, the adjustment came with- 
out disturbance in the harmonious relations existing 
theretofore; in many cases, the workers having pre- 
viously concurred therein, looked upon such a step as 
an economic necessity to keep the wheels of industry 
turning. This is in sharp contrast to the policy uni- 
formly advocated by labor leaders ever since the sign- 
ing of the armistice, to resist to the utmost any at- 
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a better method of selecting judges whereby only co: 
petent men would be chosen—men well versed in 
law, and able to interpret the constitution and to ad 
minister justice efficiently and promptly and to wh 
an adequate remuneration should be paid. In this w; 
only can we hope to obtain, throughout the count) 
generally, a proper respect for law and order whic: 
is sadly lacking in our social organization to-day. 

“The excesses and abuses brought about by th 
closed shop policy of the unions in various centers 6 
the United States have been sternly rebuked, and son 
cities which have been long under the dominance 
organized labor have in a measure thrown off the yo! 
and brought about a new relationship ik. industry: 
which can only result in a greater degree of industri 
peace and a consequent larger measure of prosperit; 
to the community.” 


of Adjustment of Wages 


tempts to bring wages back to a normal level. Her 
in my opinion, is unanswerable evidence that the wag: 
earner exercises sound and sane judgment when out 
side influences do not enter into the negotiations hx 
tween employer and employee. Given an opportunity 
to earn wages commensurate with skill and produ 
tivity, a safe and healthful place in which to work, and 
accorded fair treatment, he realizes that nothing fu 
ther is to be gained through membership in a labo 
union. 

“Such a policy of dealing with the worker typifie 
the open shop principle as advocated by your associa 
tion, which, reinforced by the power to adequately cd: 
fend it against attack, affords our members a com 
bination which by guaranteeing the worker a squar: 
deal, promotes contentment, assures efficiency, reduces 
the strike hazard to a minimum and hence furnishes 
the greatest degree of industrial security. 


Annual Survey of Business and Labor Conditions 


“In order to prepare a survey of conditions in the 
shops of the members, a questionnaire was sent out 
asking for certain specific information. The replies 
have been tabulated in composite form by districts and 
industries. Assuming that the reports given are fairly 
representative of the membership as a whole, it is 
plausible to conclude that conditions as they now exist 
show an improvement over a year ago. The basic 
questions of this report are numbers three and four, 
which have to do with the average man hours and 
the number of workers in a plant. These questions 
deal with conditions as they exist to-day. Comparing 
average man hours in January, 1922, with the same 
month in 1921, we find that 326 out of 539 firms are op- 
erating on a basis of 60 per cent or better. A compari- 
son of January, 1922, with the same month in 1914 shows 
that out of 430 reporting, 53.7 per cent are doing bet- 
ter than 60 per cent of the 1914 basis. 

“A comparison of the number of workers employed 
during January, 1922, as compared with the same 
month in 1921 reveals practically the same ratio, 
namely that 365 members are employing 60 per cent 
or more of the number on their payrolls a year ago 
last January. For the comparison with the year 1914, 
only 439 submitted figures. These show that 301 were 
operating 60 per cent or better during the month of 
January, 1922, as compared with the same month ip 
1914. 

“An analysis of question five shows that the aver- 
age rate paid in 1922 was 50%c. per hr.; in 1921 
58 2/3c. per hr. and in 1914 30%c. per hr. This shows 
that wages are 13.8 per cent lower in 1922 than they 
were in 1921, but still 67.7 per cent above the 1914 
rate. The wages received by the men in themselves 
mean nothing, but when compared with the cost 0! 
living they assume a definite meaning. The cost o! 
living, according to the National Industrial Conferenc« 
Board, based on 1914 as normal, was in 1922, 18.6 per 
cent below 1921, but still 57.7 per cent above 1914 
This comparison of wages and cost of living shows 
that wages in our membership in 1922 are still 10 pe? 
cent above the cost of living when considered on the 
1914 basis.” 
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In his first annual report the new secretary of the 
sociation, L. W. Fischer, covered in detail such points 
membership, hours and wages, apprenticeship train- 
+. the safety department and other routine features 
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of the association’s activities. He said that the sec- 


retary’s office had been requested in numerous instanced 


to furnish information for public debates on the closed 
versus the open shop. 


The Industrial Emancipation of San Francisco 


Following the presentation of the reports of as- 
ation officials, there was an interesting address by 
‘obert N. Lynch, vice-president and manager of the 
n Francisco Chamber of Commerce on “The Indus- 
‘ial Emancipation of San Francisco.” That city, 
ch was once the stronghold of labor unionism in 
United States, particularly in the building trades, 
now largely open shop. This change was brought 
ut, Mr. Lynch said, through an aroused public sen- 
timent, plus the campaign of the Chamber of Com- 
nerce to restore the principle of equal opportunities 
all labor on the so-called American plan. The 
rength of the union movement in San Francisco was 
ie largely, the speaker said, to the widespread oppo- 
tion to Oriental labor. For a time, union labor had 
public sentiment strongly in its favor and the result 
is the tightest closed-shop city in the country. P. H. 
\ieCarty, the building trades labor leader, was elected 
ayor of the city, whereupon labor tightened its grip 
not only upon the labor situation but upon politics. 
[he situation reached such an extreme that labor lead- 
s set up a “court” of their own to which employers 
ere haled for any infractions of the labor union rules. 
was impossible to bring in building materials or 
ther raw products unless they bore the union label 
tamp. Police judges were sympathetic with all strik- 
rs and even the police department winked at law vio- 
itions when committed by union labor. Picketing be- 
came a science until eventually there was an organi- 
ation of professional pickets, demanding more pay, 
which the other unions refused. Then there were non- 
inion pickets and the union pickets picketed the non- 
inion pickets. Another extreme example of the lengths 
» which the labor unionists went was cited by the 
peaker as having occurred during a stevedores’ strike 
n 1916. The movement of ships in the harbor was so 
effectively tied up that even the United States Gov- 
rnment had to obtain a permit from the union to un- 
oad a ship on which there was a cargo of specie. 

San Francisco eventually woke up to the serious- 
ess of the situation, Mr. Lynch said, and steps were 
taken by the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce to 
irouse public sentiment against what had become class 
ppression. The chamber raised a fund of $1,300,000 
y popular subscription and set about to compel a 

spect on the part of the unions for contractural rela- 
tions, law and order and the open shop. An industrial 
ommittee composed of the heads of the largest in- 
lustries in San Francisco was formed and the Cham- 
er of Commerce, through this committee, took the 
tuation rigidly in hand. An ordinance was passed 
y the city council prohibiting picketing; the chamber 
conducted an advertising campaign to educate the pub- 
and the workingmen, themselves, to their plan of 
campaign, 

The transition from closed to open shop is 
llustrated by what Mr. Lynch said happened in the 
metal trades. A strike of 47,000 men was called on 
Oct. 1. By Thanksgiving 5000 men were back at work 

nd by the following February 30,000 had returned to 
vork in open shops. At the present time more than 80 
er cent of the metalworking shops in San Francisco 
re operated as open, no discrimination being shown 
as between union or non-union men. 

Mr. Lynch said that every effort is being made to 
prevent injustice to the workmen under the new sys- 
‘em and that wage rates are higher in San Francisco 
‘han in neighboring cities. He predieted that San 

rancisco would never return to the closed shop basis. 

John W. O’Leary of the Arthur J. Leary & Son Co., 
Vhicago, who is Chairman of the citizen’s committee 
f Chicago appointed to enforce the Landis award in 
‘he building trades, told of the work which that com- 
mittee has accomplished to restore normal conditions 
n that city. Mr. O’Leary said that the slogan of the 


committee is, “Work must proceed in Chicago,” and 
that so far its work has been successful in partially 
restoring norma? conditions. 


Economic Conditions im Europe 


Harold G. Moulton, assistant professor of political 
economy at the University of Chicago and former 
editor of the Journal of Political Economy, coauthor 
of “America and the Balance Sheet of Europe,” who 
has recently traveled extensively in Europe during which 
time he made a careful economic survey of the pres- 
ent situation, delivered an important address on the 
European situation, in which he covered such questions 
as restoration of the gold standards, balancing of bud- 
gets, the international debt, foreign trade and the 
other vital matters which are bound up with one an- 
other in our present world relationships. His paper 
will be published next week. 


The Farmer as a Balance Wheel 


Discussing the present position of the farmers in 
politics, the agricultural bloc in Congress and other 
matters in which the agricultural side of industry is in- 
terested, A. M. Loomis of the Washington office of the 
National Grange, a farmers’ organization, endeavored 
to present a picture of the farmers’ attitude toward 
current problems. Mr. Loomis pictured the farmer as 
a balance wheel as he is both a capitalist and a la- 
borer. 

The Industrial Courts 


James A. Emery, counsel of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers discussed the legal and practical 
phases of the so-called industrial courts, such as the 
one established in Kansas, and the step taken in the 
same direction by the formation of the Railway Labor 
Board by act of Congress. He traced the proceedings 
of the Kansas court through the coal miners’ strike, 
but the only conclusion he drew from the experiments 
which have been conducted along this line is that it is 
too early to apply the principle of official adjudication 
of disputes between employers and employees. He said 
that amendments to the constitutions of several States 
have been adopted empowering the legislatures to pass 
bills establishing State industrial courts but that there 
has been no general disposition to follow the example of 
Kansas. He said that the weakness of the industrial 
court is that it has no power to enforce its awards. 


The Deflation of Wages 


Tracing the decline in wage rates during the past 
year, Magnus W. Alexander, managing director of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, pointed out that 
wage deflation on the railroads and in the coal mines 
has not kept pace with that in the manufacturing in- 
dustries. He pointed out that studies by the research 
staff of the National Industrial Conference Board show 
that the average actual hourly earnings of wage earn- 
ers in manufacturing industries, at the peak of 1920 
were 156 per cent above those prevailing in July, 1914, 
On July 1, 1921 they had dropped 15.5 per cent but 
were still 114 per cent above 1914. Estimating the 
average reduction in hourly earnings for the last six 
months of 1921 at 10 per cent, the average actual hour- 
ly earnings in manufacturing industries on Jan. 1, 1922, 
are shown to be 92 per cent above 1914. 

“But,” said Mr. Alexander, “it is not what the wage 
earner receives in dollars and cents that is our chief 
concern. It is what his wages will buy when the wage 
earner goes to market that ought to interest us. A man 
may have received $10 per week in 1914 and been able 
to buy for himself a certain adequate standard of living 
which also cost $10 per week. He would be no better 
off, in an economic sense, however, if he were now re- 
ceiving $20 per week, or double his 1914 wage, and if the 
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cost of the same standard of living was $20. The real 
measure of the worker’s welfare is, therefore, not in the 
money wages which he received but in his real wage, 
which is the purchasing power of the money wage. 
Measured in this way, we find that the real hourly 
earnings of employees in manufacturing establishments 
on July 1, 1921 were 32 per cent above 1914. The esti- 
mates of the National Industrial Conference Board 
would show that on Jan. 1, 1922 the real wage, or the 
purchasing power of the money wage, was 19 per cent 
above 1914. In other words, the average wage earner 
in manufacturing establishments was 19 per cent, or 
approximately one-fifth better off than he was in 1914.” 

Mr. Alexander then stated that the investigations 
of the board showed that in the anthracite mining in- 
dustry the average actual hourly earnings of all workers, 
including contract miners, increased 162 per cent be- 
tween June, 1914, and October, 1921; excluding contract 
miners the increase was 166 per cent. On the railroads, 
between July 1, 1914 and October, 1921, average hourly 
earnings increased 131 per cent. The increase, there- 
fore, received by the miners was greater than that of 
either employees on the railroads or in the manufactur- 
ing industries. Converted into real earnings, it appears 
that the purchasing power of the average hourly earn- 
ing of the anthracite miner in October, 1921, was 60 
per cent above that in 1914. The railroad worker in 
December, 1921, received a real wage of 44 per cent 
above 1914. 

Then said Mr. Alexander: “We thus have the three 
groups—the miners 60 per cent better off, the railroad 
workers 44 per cent better off and employees in manu- 
facturing industries 19 per cent better off at the end of 
the year, and since there has been no reduction in an- 
thracite miners’ and in railroad workers’ wages this 
condition for them has prevailed to the beginning of 
April. If 10,000,000 wage earners in manufacturing 


-industries have been willing to accept their share in 


the general wage revision and have not suffered, is 
there any reason why 2,000,000 railroad workers or 
187,000 anthracite miners, should refuse to take their 
share in the revision movement, especially since their 
increases have been higher and have endured for a 
longer period? These are the facts. They have been 
secured at first hand from actual payroll records. They 
tell the story simply, but they tell it accurately.” 
Referring to some fancies about wages, Mr. Alex- 
ander referred to the so-called demand for “a living 
wage for an American standard of minimum health 
and decency,” of which a great deal has been heard in 
recent hearings on the railroads and in other industries. 
He stated that Mr. Jewell, head of the Railroad Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor had, before 
the U. S. Labor Board hearings in Chicago, demanded 
a minimum wage of $2,600 for every railroad worker. 
In other hearings this amount ranged between $2,400 


and $2,660. To indicate the folly of a demand for any 


such wage, Mr. Alexander suggested that if each of 
the 41,000,000 persons engaged in gainful occupations 
in the United States were to receive an average wage of 
$2,600 it would mean that the total national income 
would have to be over $106,000,000,000 a year. The 
national income to-day is estimated to be $66,000,000,- 
000, so that in order to pay a wage of $2,600 it would 
require a national income of $40,000,000,000 greater 
than is now the case. 


The Railroads and Their Patrons 


L. F. Loree, president Delaware & Hudson Railroad, 
presented to the convention some of the difficulties 
which the railroads encounter because of lack of co- 
operation on the part of shippers. He pointed out the 
confusion that results from the re-consignment of cars. 
Some traders re-consign a car five or six times before 
it reaches its ultimate destination. Although the abuse 
of this privilege is great, Mr. Loree said that the rail- 
roads would not want it withdrawn but he urged care- 
fulness. He also referred to the use of cars for ware- 
housing and said that demurrage charges of $2 a day 
do not compensate the railroads for the loss of their 
equipment. He criticised shippers at junction points 
who sometimes, when there is a car shortage, place 
orders for cars with two railroads, and he said that 
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shippers often order more cars than they need in t! 
hope of getting enough. 

Mr. Loree said there is no great shortage of freigh: 
cars, but that many of the cars owned by the road 
were returned by the Railroad Administration in su 
bad condition that they must be completely overhaule 
for further operation. He said that there would at ; 
time be a car shortage if cars could be kept moving 
The roads, he said, are able to keep cars in motion on! 
an average of two hours of 24. In 1920, when ever 
body was complaining of a car shortage, he said thai 
50 per cent more cars than his road actually handled 
were waiting in yards to be unloaded or loaded. [: 
adequate sidings at plants were given as one cause o! 
such congestion. 

Referring to the business situation, Mr. Loree said 
that in no year of business depression before 1921 had 
there been a loss of more than 10 per cent in traffic, as 
compared with the previous year. In 1921 the loss wa: 
30 per cent from 1920. Mr. Loree predicted that rai! 
road traffic in 1922 would show an increase of 15 per 
cent over that of last year, providing the coal strike did 
not produce disastrous results in industry. When wage 
have been readjusted in transportation coal mining, 
and in the building trades, Mr. Loree said he believed 
there would be a considerable improvement in business 

He made the interesting statement that for every 
$3 the railroads spend for new rolling stock, $1 add 
tional must be spent for shop equipment, repair shops, 
etc. 

Conditions in West Virginia 


The coal mining situation in West Virginia, wit! 
references also to the general strike in all coal fields, 
was discussed by E. L. Greever of Tazewell, W. Va., 
counsel for the open shop mine operators, who declared 
that the United Mine Workers of America had con- 
ducted a persistent campaign of misrepresentation re 
garding the West Virginia situation. He said that when 
the union miners, several thousand strong invaded 
Logan county, West Virginia, last September, there had 
never been any labor troubles in that county. 

Mr. Greever said that the non-union miners of West 
Virginia have resisted being drawn into the United 
Mine Workers of America, but that the latter organiza 
tion has resorted to every means within its power, i! 
cluding force and intimidation, to bring about a com 
plete unionization of the West Virginia mines. No coa 
miners in the world, Mr. Greever asserted, are better 
paid or have better working conditions than those in 
the non-union districts of West Virginia, and he de- 
clared that there is nothing more vital to the people 
of this country than the preservation of these non-union 
coal fields. 

He said that the United Mine Workers of America 
is now a socialized organization and has amended its 
constitution so that it now demands the “full social 
value of their product,” which Mr. Greever interpreted 
to mean that they want to take for themselves the total! 
selling price of coal, less transportation charges, leav- 
ing nothing for the operators. 

If there is a surplus of mine labor, as is claimed 
in some quarters, Mr. Greever said that the consumer 
and the operator should not be obliged to pay the bill. 
He declared that some of the miners brought into court 
following the recent West Virginia troubles disclosed 
that their incomes were larger than that of the judge 
on the bench. 

He said that the leaders of the United Mine Workers 
of America favor Government ownership or contro! of 
coal mines because they “rely on Government inefficiency 
and political cowardice” to give the men their demands 


Apprenticeship Training 


One of the accomplishments of the association withi! 
the past year has been the completion of what is believe: 
to be an ideal plan of apprenticeship training. The 
report of the committee on industrial training, which 
has charge of the preparation of an industrial training 
manual, was presented by Harold C. Smith, its chair- 
man, who is president of the Illinois Tool Works, Chi- 
cago, and president of the Chicago branch of the Na- 
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‘ional Metal Trades Association. 
vas as follows: 
During the recent extraordinary activity consequent to 
nd following the world war, the educational efforts of this 
sociation were concentrated upon training systems that 
uld serve to rapidly induct new workers into the members’ 
is through teaching them the rudiments of special opera- 
ns and providing means for the upgrading of those who 
wed aptitude and ability. 
The committee feels that this special training should 
ntinue in all shops where it can be applied, as the great 
rity of those in the industrial army under the modern 
em are specialists and operators of automatic and semi- 
ymatic machinery. It has been clearly demonstrated that 
» special training systems reduce the time necessary for 
hing a process or series of operations, allow the operator 
irn ful) wages in a comparatively short time, provide a 
i for upgrading of those already at work and furnish 
vay to prepare those with capability for promotion to 
r jobs. The service that was rendered by the 
to determine the combination best fitted to the in- 
ial shop is still available and may be had by 
on to the national office. 
nvestigations have shown that there is another phase of 
trial education that needs serious attention. It has 
found that there is a great dearth of highly skilled 
sund mechanics. Inquiry has shown that apprentice 
so necessary for producing this type of man, has 
neglected and in many lines of industry has 
rely abandoned. It is an accepted fact that if our 
ntry is to maintain its supremacy in industry, there must 
more men trained who can design, build and maintain 
necessary automatic and semi-automatic machinery and 
nd fixtures, and also intelligently lead and direct the 
rkers, 
the report of the Committee on Industrial Education 
h was made at the last convention, it was pointed out 
there was a renewed interest in apprenticeship train- 
by the employers, the prospective apprentices and the 
lians of the latter. Investigation of this matter led to 
conclusion that if the interests of the employee, the 
nployer and the association were to be served, it would be 
establish certain definite minimum require- 
nts which would insure fairly uniform training regardless 
f method used, size of plant or locality in which the training 
ild be given. 
\ccordingly, efforts were directed during the year toward 
veloping a manual on apprenticeship to be used as a 
lide and suggestion for the development of apprenticeship 
uurses. During this development, conferences were held 
th the executive boards and committees on apprenticeship 
nd education in the various districts. The manual was 
cussed with interested members and also with interested 
outside the association. Much constructive criti- 
sm was received and finally this resulted in the “Manual 
Apprenticeship in the Metal Trades” which will be pre- 
nted for approval today. Enough copies have been printed 
r distribution at this convention and the type has been 
ft standing en bloc to permit changes in the text. Sug- 
restions and criticisms received during these sessions will be 
idered for incorporation in the regular issue of the 
nanual, 
\t the last convention, two recommendations were made 
this committee: first, that a definite number of learners, 
proportion to those employed, be trained in each shop. 
Second, that a committee on industrial training be formed 
each branch to handle matters pertaining to technical, 
ational, part time and continuation schools and to con- 
ler Ways and means of furthering training and education 
thin the plants of the members. The second of these 
mmendations has been followed in the majority of the 
nches, and the committee urges that action be taken by 
districts that for some reason have delayed doing so 
The committee suggests that each member read the 
nual earefully, pass it on to others of his executive staff 
idopt some method of training which will fit the needs 
« plant and production methods. The field man is ready 
onfer with any of the members, will gladly make a 
vy of the individual plants, and recommend a com- 
n of training methods which will apply to the particu- 
shop 


Mr. Smith’s report 
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The Banquet 


\t the banquet Wednesday evening the toastmaster, 
n W. O'Leary. first introduced former United States 
nator Charles Thomas of Colorado, who was followed 
Dr. William H. P. Faunce, president Brown uni- 
rsity, Providence, R. I., and Howard E. Coffin, vice- 
esident of the Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, who 
is a member of the advisory committee on aircraft in 
e Council of National Defense during the war. Mr. 
fin showed the developments in aeronautics since 
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the war and made the assertion that the progress in 
bombing from airplanes, as demonstrated at the recent 
maneuvres off the Virginia capes, was a vital influence 
in the quick acceptance of the American plan of naval 
limitation at the Washington conference called by Presi- 
dent Harding. Mr. Coffin stated that 1300 bombing 
airplanes could be built for the cost of one modern bat- 
tleship, and that with this number of effective airplanes 
no battleship fleet could approach our coast success- 
fully. He showed with still pictures and movies what 
has been accomplished toward the more effective use 
of airplanes in warfare, indicating that much progress 
has been made since the late war. 

Commercially, he said, the United States has made 
slower progress than the nations of Europe, but he 
predicted that before long regular travel between such 
important centers as New York and Chicago would be 
an accomplished fact. He said that such travel would 
probably be by large dirigibles capable of carrying 100 
persons in the same degree of comfort as they are now 
transported by the Twentieth Century Limited. To 
those who are skeptical regarding the future progress 
of aeronautics, Mr. Coffin recalled that only 20 years 
ago the automobile was in such a state of imperfection 
that on an endurance test from the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, to Grant’s tomb, a distance of only 
a few miles, only four cars out of 15 or 20 completed 
the run. He did not believe that the time would ever 
come when airplanes would be as freely used as are 
automobiles to-day, but he indicated an abiding faith in 
substantial progress to be made within the next few 
years, which, he said, would be accelerated by the rapid 
adaptability of the radio telephone, which will overcome 
many of the handicaps of airplane travel. 


Steel Corporation to Start on $15,000,000 
Tube Plant at Gary 


Reference was made in THE IRON Ace of Feb. 2, 
page 359, to the probability that work would be begun 
actively on the project for the building of an extensive 
tube plant at Gary, Ind., by the National Tube Co. 
Chairman E. H. Gary announced on April 21 that the 
work would proceed, and at the same time it was stated 
on behalf of J. P. Morgan & Co. that subscriptions had 
closed for a $7,000,000, 5 per cent bond issue of the 
Indiana Steel Co. and a $3,000,000, 5 per cent bond 
issue of the National Tube Co. The remainder of the 
$15,000,000 required for the financing of the new 
project, it was stated by Chairman Gary, would be 
provided from the Steel Corporation’s surplus. The 
new plant is to have 9 capacity of 350,000 tons a year 
for the manufacture of lap and butt weld tubes. 

The first announcement of the plan to build a tube 
plant at Gary was made by the Steel Corporation in 
1917. At the beginning of each of the three following 
years, in connection with the Steel Corporation pro- 
gram of new construction, an item which regularly ap- 
peared was the following: “A self-contained tube plant 
at Gary, Ind., including four blast furnaces.” It is 
probable that two or three years will be required for 
the carrying out of the complete construction program. 

It is understood that the building of blast furnaces 
and steel plant in connection with the new National 
Tube Co. unit at Gary is not a part of the new con- 
struction that is now to be pushed forward. The fact 
that a $15,000,000 expenditure is involved in finishing 
plant alone gives some idea of the scale of the new 
enterprise, but more particularly suggests the great out- 
lay required under latter day costs of steel and rolling 
mill plant of any description. 


The Noiseless Typewriter Co., Middletown, Conn., 
has sold to banking interests for $1,000,000, 20,000 
shares of common stock of no par value. The money 
will be used to pay off floating indebtedness and to 
develop the business. 








Gear Makers Discuss Industry’s Problems 


Technical Papers and Consideration of Commercial Condi- 


tons Feature Meeting Last Week in Buffalo 
—Some Progress in Standardization 


facturers Association proved that general busi- 
ness conditions had given a set back to the stand- 
ardization movement which has been such a con- 
spicuous feature in the activities of this organization. 
Temporarily more concern was indicated over the need 
of wider appreciation among the membership of the 
importance of uniform cost accounting. Almost a half 
of the member companies have made no expression of 
approval or disapproval of the various reports and 
suggestions of the association’s cecmmittee on the sub- 
ject, and the informal comments of those present at 
Buffalo were numerous that prices claimed by buyers 
proved that quotations were apparently too frequently 
without relation to costs. There were no indications 
that gear makers have any stocks yet to be liquidated; 
and the writing off of inventories, as under the allow- 
ances of income tax statements, for example, has pro- 
ceeded apparently in the regular way and the ad- 
mitted betterment in business inquiry was held to give 
the incentive, if nothing else, to figuring hereafter with 
an eye to cost sheets. 
Steady progress in smoothing out differences 
toward establishing standards was quite evident, but 
rounded out reports were conspicuously lacking in 


r } HE Buffalo meeting of the American Gear Manu- 


“comparison with the developments which had occurred 


in previous intervals between meetings. The after 
view of the meeting is, however, that with the hearten- 
ing given by the upgrade in business activity standardi- 
zation is to be continued with a renewal of the energy 
which has been noteworthy in the gear-making indus- 
try. The remarkable spirit of camaraderie which this 
group of competing manufacturers has shown from 
the first marked this last gathering, and as an aggre- 
gation working for improvement in business and in 
technical practices, it can be said to show the way to 
some older organizations of the same purpose. 


Officers Re-elected 


The Buffalo meeting was the sixth annual meeting, 
and it was held at the Hotel Lafayette, April 20, 21 
and 22. It re-elected, through its executive committee, 
the officers who served last year, including F. W. Sin- 
ram, Van Dorn & Dutton Co., Cleveland, who has been 
president since the inception of ‘the organization. Mr. 
Sinram has been desirous of turning over the head- 
ship to some one else and had been positive he would 
not take the office again. Meanwhile the sentiment of 
the membership had been sounded out and Mr. Sinram, 
overwhelmed by personal solicitations and by a batch 
of letters and some telegrams sent to Secretary Ham- 
lin, was persuaded to remain president for another term. 
It was a noteworthy tribute of confidence in and esteem 
for a man, and in accepting, he emphasized that in this 
coming year every man has got to do the jobs assigned 
to him. 

As members of the executive committee J. B. Foote, 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, and E. J. 
Frost, Frost Gear & Forge Co., Jackson, Mich., were 
re-elected for three years, and C. F. Goedke, William 
Ganschow Co., Chicago, and W. H. Phillips, R. D. 
Nuttall Co., Pittsburgh, were elected members for three 
years. They, in turn, in an organization meeting, re- 
turned as officers: President, Mr. Sinram; first vice- 
president, R. P. Johnson, Warner Gear Co., Muncie, 
Ind.; second vice-president, B. F. Waterman, Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence; treasurer, F. D. Hamlin, 
Earle Gear & Machine Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Hamlin 
was elected secretary a year ago for a term of two 
years. 

As has lately been the case, each session provided 
for a technical paper and the consideration of a num- 
ber of committee reports. The work of the association 


consists largely in specialized study of standardizatio) 
through committee meetings and correspondence b 

tween association meetings and filing reports for dis 
cussion, elucidation and finally approval in whole or in 
part. The papers presented included: “Good Hol 
Practice,” by H. E. Harris, H. E. Harris Engineerin, 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; “Use of the Projection Con 

parator for Testing Gear Teeth,” by Ralph E. Flander: 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt.; “Pro 
portions of Industrial Gears,” by G. E. Katzenmeye 

R. D. Nuttall Co., Pittsburgh, and “Grinding of Gea 
Teeth and Its Future in the Industry,” by R. S. Drum 
mond, vice-president Gear Grinding Machine Co., 1: 

troit. 

Commercial Conditions 


Two features of the meeting were discussions 
executive session of business conditions in the marke: 
ing of industrial gears and of conditions obtaining i 
the automotive gear field. They were designed to tal 
account of stock, so to speak, or to provide for the 
orderly concentrated discussion which would otherwis: 
be fitful, as two or three could exchange experiences 
between sessions, and to give in a measure the basi 
information corresponding to the statistics available for 
other industries but not available for the gear industry. 
Representatives of THE IRON AGE and other business 
papers were in attendance. The comments crystallized 
into an acknowledgment of an expansion in recent 
weeks in the number of inquiries and of inquiries of 
a positive rather than of a merely testing nature and 
that there was a definite movement on the upgrade 
of improvement. President Sinram, in opening the con- 
vention on Thursday morning, April 20, said: 

“Complimentary to it, the gear industry, funda- 
mentally conservative, with the exception of a dent 
here and there, presents a firm front. While I believe 
it important preliminary to our deliberations here 
that we start out with a full appreciation of the facts, 
it is not my desire to sound a pessimistic note. On 
the contrary, as you who know me best appreciate and 
my record with you proves, I am naturally optimistic. 
Like the prophets, from experience and observation, | 
believe we are on the upgrade. As I observed at Cin- 
cinnati a year ago and still contend—and events are 
verifying my conclusions—‘The normal of to-morrow 
will not be the normal of yesterday.’ ” 

As to the commercial activities of the association, 
he said these should receive greater consideration from 
now on than has been accorded them. “Until recently, 
riding on the waves of unprecedented times, few have 
appreciated the importance of concerted constructive 
effort in this direction. Regardless of initiative, pros- 
ress in any direction can be had only when a materia! 
proportion of the industry is receptive and ready and 
willing to co-operate. Hereafter we may well devote 
no small part of our program to subjects commercial! 
and a new era having dawned with a new normal :! 
prospect, receive presentations on subjects of common 
interest from within and without our membership. 

“First and foremost the present demands construc- 
tive effort on the part of each and all, that we may 
stabilize our industry and do our part in giving stability 
to business in general. The good will created by the 
A. G. M. A. and manifested on every hand should prov 
no small factor in the stabilization of the industry. 

“Now, regarding the technical—known among wus 4s 
standardization—I shall only make a few observations 
as our able chairman of the general standardization 
committee, as usual, can be depended upon to cover the 
subject in detail in his report. The adoption of the 
standardization program to which we are now com- 
mitted was a distinct step forward. Our activities have 
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tracted the attention of the entire mechanical world— 
ad it is looking to us for results.” 

Secretary Hamlin reported a membership of 94 com- 
nies, 109 executive members and 53 associate mem- 
rs. He referred to the fact that the association came 

nto existence—in 1917—with the same conditions of 
:siness as obtains to-day. “It requires grit and back- 
ne to do business at the present time,” said he, “but 

nesty and square dealing will work out in the long 

The Automatic Gear Works, Atlanta, Ga., and 

.e Willys-Morrow Co., Elmira, N. Y., were elected 

membership. Of the latter F. H. Higgins and T. W. 
id are the executive members. 


Cost Accounting 


A brief report of the committee on uniform cost 
.ccounting was made by the chairman, J. H. Dunn, 
. D. Nuttall Co., Pittsburgh, who pointed out that a 
eport had been made at every meeting in the last 

ir and one-half years. A certain sizable percentage 

the membership has not responded to the various 
iestionnaires and though a considerable number had 
lopted the recommendations of the committee, Mr. 
Dunn intimated that too many refrained from expres- 
ons on the subject. He suggested the possibilities of 
trict cost bureaus or of the employment of a travel- 
ng accountant to devote, say, all of his time to the 
iestion. Finally the thought was that valuable sugges- 
ns would come out of the discussions on industrial 
onditions in both the jobbing and the automobile fields 
ind that Mr. Dunn might meet with the executive com- 
mittee to see what could be done to extend the appre- 
ition of uniform cost accounting. 

J. B. Foote, Foote Brothers Gear & Machine Co., 
Chicago, as chairman of the industrial relations com- 
nittee, discussed the need of making the machinists’ 
trade attractive enough to secure apprentices. He con- 
sidered that inventions are not likely to come from the 
specialists but from the all-round man who has the 
horizon necessary for basing new designs. References 
were made to the pamphlets which had been prepared 
y the National Metal Trades Association covering 
several workable apprenticeship systems, and through 
Mr. Foote or the association an effort will be made to 
supply copies to those interested. 


The Progress in Standardization 


In his report as chairman of the association’s sec- 
tional committee of the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee, B. F. Waterman enumerated the 
various gear standards which had been passed on to the 
American Engineering Standards Committee as tenta- 
tive standards. These included railroad gears and 
pinions, starting motor pinions (in collaboration with 
he Society of Automotive Engineers as the other 
ponsor society), spur gears, composition gears and the 

ommended practice covering the inspection of gears. 

As chairman of the general standardization com- 
mittee of the organization, Mr. Waterman indicated 
rogress in incorporating minor changes. The formula 
ziven in the association’s standard for the strength of 

rringbone gears has been questioned, it appears. 
\. F. Cooke, Faweus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, chairman 
' the subcommittee on herringbone gears, pointed out 
that the question arose out of differences due to the 

e of the gears, such as applications to ship transmis- 

ns. The committee tried to limit the formula to 

conditions of general commercial applications and 
minating what is always considered as a special 
ranch, such as marine power propulsion. The point 
is made that the limitations of the formula, so to 

eak, should be indicated, that it is recognized as a 

lely used formula and should be so accepted. Major 

irle Buckingham, Niles-Bement-Pond Co., emphasized 
it little is really known about tooth strength, owing 
the variety of conditions of use. W. H. Diefendorf, 
efendorf Gear Co., Syracuse, N. Y., reminded the 
eting that the same thing could be said of spur 
ars, that an allowance must be made as for gearing 
‘orming part of calendaring rolls in a rubber mill. 
‘ir. Cooke remarked that many cases have to be re- 
‘arded as engineering problems. A gear system for a 
'00-hp. rolling mill motor may be required to care for 
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a sudden load of 2500 hp. together with 1000 hp. of 
flywheel effect, or 3500 hp. in all. Outside of the 
special engineering applications, he had used the formula 
satisfactorily for eight or nine years in pumps, mine 
hoists, turbine installations and in motor transmission. 
Major Buckingham contended that the formula does 
not belong to a definite dimensional standard, such as 
the herringbone standard; a little change will occur in 
the latter, but much is likely in the matter of the ex- 
pression of strength. C. B. Hamilton, Jr., Hamilton 
Gear & Machine Co., Toronto, Ont., held the formula 
is needed to know the factor upon which to base peak 
loads; the factor is unity in the normal application and 
other than unity in the special application. 


Gear Testing Machines 


Discussion developed regarding apparatus for test- 
ing gear strength, such as ascertaining stresses in re- 
lation to speed, as one member emphasized. John 
Christensen, Cincinnati Gear Co., Cincinnati, told of 
plans to have work done at the Universtiy of Cincin- 
nati, including the testing of composition gears, com- 
prehending the determination of the force at the pitch 
line sufficient to break the tooth. Mr. Christensen has 
agreed to supply the gears needed for the tests. 

Closely allied with this subject was one taken up 
in connection with the report of the committee on gear 
inspection, E. J. Frost, Frost Gear & Forge Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., chairman. Conference has been had with 
Professor White of the University of Michigan and Pro- 
fessor Rice, of the department of physics of that uni- 
versity. Their proposal is for the building of a sound- 
proof room in which would be placed the gear train 
under test. By means of organ pipe or tuning forks 
of known pitch the reverberating properties of the room 
could be calibrated and the wall transmission of sound 
determined. The investigations proper would include 
measurements of sound emissions of the gears at va- 
rious speeds and pressures. The prominent sound 
pitches could be ascertained as well as the volume and 
thus a basis for correcting troubles. A rough estimate 
of the cost was as follows: Room, $500; apparatus, 
$300; mechanician’s services, $600; one half of time of 
laboratory assistant, $900; supervision, $1,200; total, 
$3,500. The suggestion was made that Professor White 
be invited to a later meeting to discuss the subject. 
The thought was expressed that the expense might be 
divided equally between the gear manufacturers and 
the automotive industry. Reference was made to the 
fact that the Society of Automotive Engineers has a 
research bureau which might be financially interested. 

As respects testing for gear strength Mr. Waterman 
felt it was desirable to learn what other research bodies 
are planning, such as the research section of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. Tests, it ap- 
pears, are in progress in California. The thought was 
that money contributions ought not to be made until 
there is assurance that all concerned are on the right 
track. 

Backlash for Bevel Gears 


The report of the committee on bevel and spiral 
bevel gears, F. E. McMullen, Gleason Works, Rochester, 
N. Y., chairman, covered a formula for expressing back- 
lash and discussed the adjustment of bevel gears in an 
assembly, the latter part including sketches of what 
happens in improper assembly. Backlash by the for- 
mula for gears above 2 diametral pitch is equal to 
0.01 in. times the circular pitch or 0.0314 in. divided 
by the diametral pitch. The backlash specified must 
be measured when the pitch lines of the gears are 
together. 

Keyway Standards 


At the Saturday morning session several more re- 
ports by standardization subcommittees were presented. 
Lars Nilson, Nilson-Miller Co., Hoboken, N. J., report- 
ing for the keyway committee, said that he had only 
a progress report to make. A great many tables of 
key and keyway sizes had been published, and while 
most of them agreed pretty closely in regard to width 
of key, they were not in very close agreement with 
respect to depth of keyway. At present, sentiment 
seemed to favor the use of square keys for shafts up 
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to 3 in. diameter and of flat keys for larger shafts. 
The A. G. M. A. was one of the sponsor bodies in the 
general American standardization movement, and it 
was necessary to bring about agreement between the 
committees of the sponsors. The mechanical engineers 
had recommended a double standard, covering both 
square and flat keys for all sizes of shafts. 

The A. G. M. A. committee was of opinion that 
there should be only one standard key for any given 
size of shaft and recommended square keys for shafts 
up to 3% in. in diameter and flat keys for larger shafts. 
The committee in a table it had worked up also gave 
sizes of flat keys for shafts up to 3% in. diameter 
and for square keys for larger shafts but wanted to 
designate these keys as a second choice and not as the 
standard. In the case of the flat keys, the depth of 
the key was taken as equal to the nearest 1/16 in. 
size to two-thirds of the width of the key. Tolerances 
for keys and keyways were also given in the table, 
and these agreed with the tolerances adopted by the 
British Engineering Standards Committee and the pro- 
posed A, S. M. E. standard. Upon discussion, it was de- 
cided to have the report multigraphed and distributed 
to the members for their comment. 


Opposition to Term Semi-Steel 


C. B. Hamilton, Jr., reported for the metallurgical 
committee. In connection with this report two charts 
giving the heat treatment temperature ranges for dif- 
ferent steels, based upon the carbon contents of the 
steels, were presented. Mr. Hamilton said that charts 
for all of the A. G. M. A. steels, based on S. A. E. 
recommendations recently published, were in prepara- 
tion. 

The metallurgical committee made the suggestion 
that the term “cast steel’ be dropped in connection 
with gear steels, owing to the fact that this term is 
much used for designating certain kinds of tool steel, 
and that “steel casting” be used instead. It was also 
suggested that the term “cast iron” be dropped and 
that the more specific “gray iron” and “white iron” 
be used instead. It was further suggested that the 
term “semi-steel” be abandoned and that the material 
referred to be described as gray iron with a certain 
amount of scrap steel. There was some discussion on 
the proposed change in nomenclature. It was asserted 
that the use of the term “cast iron,” which was so 
firmly established in the industry, could not be readily 
discontinued. On the other hand, there has been a 
great deal of objection to the use of the term semi- 
steel, which has always been regarded as a misnomer. 
Both the S. A. E. and the A. S. M. E. were opposed to 
the term “semi-steel.” There are now no established 
specifications for this material, but the S. A. E. is 
planning to draw up such specifications. Mr. Frost 
said that his firm commonly used such an expression 
as “25 per cent semi-steel,” which meant gray iron 
with 25 per cent of steel added, but he admitted that 
it was poor terminology as a material could not be 
both “25 per cent” and “semi.” 


To Test Steel Grain Structure 


The recommendation also included a change in the 
steel casting test specifications. It was proposed to 
grind and edge a section of the casting and then 
examine it with respect to grain structure, and re- 
quirement was to be made that the coarse structure 
characteristic of unrefined cast steel must be completely 
absent. In this connection some discussion arose on 
the point as to just how this test was to be applied. 
Some members feared that if the gear makers were to 
be too strict with the steel founders it would result 
in an increase in price. On the other hand the opinion 
was voiced that, inasmuch as the gear makers were 
held responsible for the material in their gears by 
their customers, they in turn, must hold the suppliers 
of this material responsible. One member mentioned 
that the Bethlehem Steel Co. had arranged to test 
every ingot in substantially the same way as suggested 
by the metallurgical committee. The test could be made 
by very simple apparatus, without the use of a mi- 
croscope, and was in no way burdensome. Upon the 
matter being put to a vote the steel casting specification 
was adopted. Mr. Hamilton also made a motion for 
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the adoption of the nomenclature recommendation, 

owing to the opposition developing withdrew his » 
tion with the understanding that the terms “cast ir 
and “‘semi-steel” be avoided as much as possible. 

As a part of the report of the metallurgical comm 
tee S. P. Rockwell read a paper on recommended pr: 
tice in the selection, test and use of carburizing p 
terials and the designs and use of carburizing p, 





Ground Gears 


At the closing session on Saturday afternoon R 
Drummond, vice-president Gear Grinding Machine 
Detroit, presented a paper on the grinding of o 
teeth and its future in the industry. He pointed 
that it was the demand of the automobile industry { 
gears that would run quietly at high pitch line velo 
ties which led to the introduction of gear grindi: 
So far the greatest number of gears with grou 
teeth had been used in automobile construction, | 
gear grinding was now also being introduced to ot! 
lines of work. For instance, some gears are now ma 
of high manganese steel containing approximately 
per cent manganese. This steel alloy is so hard th: 
it can be machined only by grinding. The driving 
gears of gear-driven locomotives and of multi-engin: 
airplanes are also being ground. 

There are essentially two classes of gear grinding 
In some cases gears which originally were not intende 
to be ground are so greatly distorted by the h: 
treatment that they are very noisy and are then s 
vaged by grinding their teeth faces. This, of course. 
increases the backlash in the gears, but Mr. Drummond 
said that in transmission gears a backlash as high as 
0.015 in. is not objectionable. In regular operatio: 
there is no reversal of the drive and hence no noise 
due to the backlash. 

The second class of gear grinding is the finish 
grinding of gear teeth which have been rough-cut and 
have had sufficient stock left for grinding. This con- 
stitutes the largest volume of gear tooth grinding 
today. The gear grinding process was introduced 
about twelve years ago but up to a year ago its chief 
use was for salvaging gears that had been ruined by 
distortion. 

The last item on the program was a paper on the 
Gleason Works system of bevel gears presented by F. 
E. McMullen and T. M. Durkan. The Gleason Works 
showed to the A. G. M. A. at its meeting in Rochester 
last fall a new system of bevel gears which they had 
worked out and which they intended to offer to the 
A. G. M. A. as a standardized system of bevel gearing. 
The system then presented was worked out with a 
view to securing maximum rolling and minimum slid- 
ing action—in other words the highest transmission 
efficiency. It was found, however, after a number of 
samples had been made and tested out in practice, that 
they were rather more noisy than gears made to the 
old designs. The system was therefore discarded and 
a new system designed chiefly with a view to silent 
operation, and it was this system which was explained 
at the Buffalo meeting. 

Mr. Durkan, who read the paper, pointed out that 
the bevel gear systems now in use were based entirely 
upon spur gear practice. In the design of a spur gear 
system, the great object in view was interchangeability 
of gears of all sizes from 12 teeth to a rack, and in 
order to attain this object sacrifices were made i” 
respect to other desirable qualities. Now, in bevel 
gears there is no interchangeability, as for a right 
angled drive a bevel pinion will mesh properly on|) 
with a gear specially designed for it, and the sacri- 
fices made in order to insure interchangeability in th 
spur gear system therefore afford no corresponding 
advantage here. One of the requirements of inte! 
changeability is a constant pressure angle for all sizes 
of gears. This has been abandoned in the new systen 
of bevel gearing and three different pressure ang 
are used, of 14%, 17% and 20 deg. Mr. Durkan e% 
plained the complete system, using a number of dia 
grams illustrating it. 


The Banquet 


At the dinner Friday evening John C. Bradk 
Pratt & Letchworth Co., Buffalo, pointed out how the 
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.ctions of the legislators in Washington were restrict- 
ng business, dwelling on the extreme taxation from 
which business is suffering. He emphasized that not- 
withstanding these deterrents, “we are well on the 
vad to recovery. Of course,” said he, “those accus- 
med to wartime prosperity may not be satisfied with 
the volume of business of the immediate future but 
mpared to a pre-war average it will be more than 
itisfactory. Sane prosperity is ahead as contrasted 
ith wartime excesses.” 
The high spot of the speech was the reference to 
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railroads. According to Mr. Bradley the railroads are 
in worse condition than they were five years ago. They 
have been crushed by Government control and regula- 
tions but wonderful improvements have been made 
since they have been returned to private control. 
There is not enough equipment to move the crops that 
there are.ahead of us but the railroads are now buy- 
ing locomotives, cars, rails, etc., to prepare themselves. 
By the end of this year companies such as his, doing 
business with the railroads, will not be able to supply 
the demand. 


Inspecting Gear and Gear Cutters at One Hundred Magnifications 


THE first public presentation of an invention for use 
| n connection with the Hartness comparator for 
esting gear teeth was one of the features of the meet- 
ne of the American Gear Manufacturers’ Association. 
talph E. Flanders, of the Jones & Lamson Machine 
, Springfield, Vt., of which James Hartness, gover- 
f Vermont, is president, described it in connection 
th an address on “The Use of the Projection Com- 
varatur in Testing Gear Teeth.” What Mr. Flanders 
id to say was in part as follows: 
“For gear and gear cutter inspection the comparator 
1 to be entirely rearranged. The cutter is mounted 


} 


Gear Cutter 
Is Mounted on a 
Arbor Be- 


tween Dead Cen- 


True 


Front of 
The 
microscope had to 


ters in 


the Lens. 


ive an aperture 
irge enough to 
in a whole 


tooth 


a true arbor between dead centers in front of the 
The microscope in this case must have a large 
aperture to take in the whole tooth. A stop is provided 
against which the cutting face registers to keep it in 
the vertical plane for which it is focused. 

“To get the required degree of magnification (say 
90 or 100 diameters for the work) at a distance of 5 
t., where the operator can observe it and at the same 
time manipulate the work, would require an angle of 
rojection so wide that no lens system can be devised 
) preserve both freedom from distortion and achrom- 
itism, or freedom from color bands. 

“We are therefore led to the expedient shown of 
eflecting the image against a mirror placed at a dis- 
tance and bringing it back to the operator’s position 
vhere it is received on the back of a ground glass 

reen. On the front of this the operator can work 

freely, drawing lines or erasing them, comparing the 

nage with his drawings, etc., all without throwing his 

shadow on the screen at the operating position 

f the apparatus. What is equally important, a con- 

lerable group of men can examine the image at close 
nge without interference. 

“The mirror, it should be noted, is not an ordinary 

with a ‘silvered’ or amalgam back, but has an 
tual deposit of silver on its front surface from which 
reflection is made. The accuracy of the result can 
judged from the fact that with a magnification of 
‘0 diameters differences of 0.0001 in. can be detected. 
“The machine set up as shown may be used to test 


ens. 





the regularity of the teeth, one with another. If the 
outline of the first tooth projected is carefully drawn 
on the screen, successive teeth may be indexed around 
into position and compared with the first one. By this 
means we may discover differences in outline, whether 
due to hardening distortion or inaccurate grinding; 
and also any run out of the teeth whether sidewise or 
radially. Furthermore, the teeth of a cutter giving 
satisfactory results may be compared with one which 
is not satisfactory and the reasons determined. By 


reversing the cutter on the arbor it can be determined 
whether or not the tooth outline is symmetrical. 


All 





the above determinations result from the use of the 
machine as a comparator. 

“The inspection of a hob is carried out in somewhat 
the same way as for the cutter. There is, however, 
the additional element of lead variation to consider. 
This is taken care of by mounting the hob, its arbors 
and the centers on which it is mounted in a frame 
which rolls on ball bearings in tracks, machined in the 
base of the device. The advance of each tooth is meas- 
ured by matching it with the outline on the chart, and 
reading the axial distance moved from the micrometer, 
or by means of Johannson blocks, or both. 


“In projecting cutter outlines, a sharp, definite 
character is given to the cutting edges. With gears 
themselves, however, the problem is a serious one. 


The edge is rubbed over on the entering side of 
the cut and provided with burrs on the other side, 
which cannot be removed with any assurance that the 
true outline will be retained. Worse than this, many 
gears, especially in automobile work, have the teeth 
chamfered at one or both edges, thus making a reliable 
outline impossible. 

“Until recently, the best method available was to 
clamp a thin sheet of metal between two thicker blanks 
of the same material and cut teeth in all at the same 
time. This produced a thin template, practically free 
from burrs, and of correct outline, and thus suitable 
for projection. This was all right theoretically, but 
such a gear could not be tested in actual running, nor 
could it be compared with one which had been run. 
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The preblem was thus practically unsolved. What was 
needed was some method of projecting and tracing the 
tooth outline on any section from one end to the other. 
This difficult problem was solved in a very simple and 
beautiful way by Messrs. Beardsley and Porter of our 
organization, and I take great pleasure to-day in giv- 
ing you the first public demonstration of their inven- 
tion. 

“If a gear with ground, lapped, or otherwise pol- 
ished tooth surfaces is placed so that the tooth surface 
makes a slight angle with the optical axis (say 1 deg.) 
in a direction which tends to display the tooth surfaces 
to the microscope, we The 
diagram on the screen tends to show an outline on the 
focal plane, whether that be located close to one end 
of the tooth or somewhere midway. This is due to the 
fact that the microscope tends to define anything in 
the focal plane and confuse everything else. Owing 
to the ‘thinness’ of the focal plane of these special 
infinitesimal details thus picked out 


notice an interesting thing. 
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The Image Is Reflected 
Silver and Brought to 
the Operator’s Position 

Zack of a 
Glass 
the operator 
and erase 
will. 
so that the 
tooth surface makes a 
angle 
optical axis in a direc- 
tion which 
display the 


can draw 


is placed 


the micro- 
The silhouettes 
needles and 
reflected 
allow for locating ac- 
the tooth 
contour 
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Mirror of 


Screen. 


A gear 
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tends to 
tooth sur- 


images 





tend toward a sharp outline, but yet not sharp enoug 
for practical purposes. How shall this outline be d 
veloped? 

“It was done in a most simple manner. As shown, 

a needle was mounted and focused in the plane it was 
desired to explore, and then the tooth outline was 
traced by its point. The junction of the point and 
reflection furnished a location for the surface meas 
urably accurate within 0.0001 in.; and it made possibl: 
the rapid drawing of the outline with nearly th 
degree of accuracy. With the outline once draw 
other teeth of the same gear, or of other gears, cal! 
be likewise indicated with the moving needle point, and 
satisfactorily compared with the drawn outline. 

“For extreme accuracy the reflected image of th 
needle is required, but this does not co! 
fine the use of the process to highly 
polished surfaces. Even roughly cut, 
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Machine Tool Builders’ Readjustment 


Period of Depression Used to Put Shops in Order and Improve 
Designs, Says President Tuechter at Atlantic City 
Meeting of National Association 


Machine Tool Builders’ Association at Atlantic 
City, N. J., Tuesday, April 25, President A. H. 
rechter said that as he looked back on the last 18 
onths, it saddened him to think what the machine-tool 
iustry has gone through. He described some of the 
ses it has incurred as “unnecessary and avoidable.” 
\s I look about,” he added, “I see other industries chat 
e much better off because they were ready for the 
imp—good association work warned them of what 
is coming. How much loss our industry could have 
n saved if, before 1920, we had developed the con- 
tructive service such as we have been developing by 
e last 16 months’ work! 
“The Bible tells us that ‘He who perseveres to the end 
all be saved.’ Surely those lacking in perseverance 
ire out of place in the machine tool business. From 
the high peak of war in 1917 or 1918, machine tool de- 
iand has dropped to the worst condition any of us 
ave ever seen, and probably relatively the worst the 
ndustry has ever known. But are we downhearted? 
No! emphatically no! Serious we are, of course; who 
wouldn’t be serious in times like this, with orders drag- 
ging bottom for nearly two years past? The slow re- 
covery of the world from its war debauch affords good 
reasons for us to take a serious view of life just now. 
But are we supine—crushed? Far from it. Every 
well run shop in the industry has been overhauled; its 
equipment is put in tip top shape, ready to go when the 
world gives the word. The drafting room of every well 
run shop is busy on improvements. When the world 
igain needs new machine tools, we will be there with 
tools so good that the world will have to throw its old 
ones on the scrap heap. Perseverance and courage 
have always marked this industry in every depression, 
ind they mark it now, as always before. 


[* opening the annual convention of the National 


Much Constructive Work 


“Looking back on the 18 months of my stew- 
.rdship as your president, I see much solid constructive 
vork that we have accomplished in the face of all the 
liscouragements we have had. Seeing that, I am proud 
) have been your president, and to have contributed 
ny share to the betterment of the industry to which I 
we so much. 

“In saying that our association has done construc- 

e work for the last 18 months, I am not alone in my 
judgment. A number of men and organizations out- 
de of our ranks have realized that we are a reborn 
rganization, worthy of increasing respect. As our 
mstructive work increases, this conviction will grow, 
and our industry will get greater consideration than 
neretofore at the hands of our customers. As our as- 

ciation work shows us to be an active, progressive 

ndustry, our influence will increase in the estimation 
f other industries whose leaders know that associa- 
n effort is well worth its cost. 


Study of Business Depressions 


“Our members will recall that in September they 
eived a digest of Prof. Wesley Claire Mitchell’s 
nderful book on business cycles. This bulletin, pre- 
ired as a result of much study by Mr. DuBrul, was 
titled ‘When Is Business Normal?’ It was so good 
at the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
‘sked for copies for distribution to its board of direc- 
rs. One of these men said that preparing that digest 
i distributing it to our members was one of the most 
nstructive pieces of association work that had ever 
“ome to his notice. Another called it to Secretary 
‘oover’s attention just before the Unemployment Con- 
‘-rence convened, and we were asked by telegraph to 


furnish 100 copies for the use of the conference, which 
we were glad to do. 


A Puzzling Problem 


“One of the most puzzling problems in the study of 
cycles is to trace the action and reaction of interdepend- 
ent industries and how their supply and demand in- 
fluence each other, and precede and follow each other. 
Through discussions of the business cycles at the meet- 
ing of the American Statistical Association, held dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays, Dr. Mitchell became ac- 
quainted with some of the work Mr. DuBrul has been 
doing to figure out our industry’s part in this Chinese 
puzzle. Mr. DuBrul called attention to the fact that 
economic theorists had not dwelt much on inelasticity 
of demand as a factor in the fluctuations of different 
industries, and that this was worthy of deeper study. 
He advanced the proposition that the more inelastic an 
industry’s demand, probably the more violent would its 
fluctuations be found, and of course the more the fluc- 
tuations, the greater the risk of the business, and the 
higher the price the fluctuating industry must get to 
live. He pointed out that managers of equipment in- 
dustries like ours must take such conditions into ac- 
count, if they are to avoid disasters. After economic 
crises, prices come down, regardless of the cost of pre- 
viously completed product. Industrial equipment has 
no demand in and of itself; its market is derived from 
demand for consumer goods. Therefore, even though 
prices get so low as to be disastrous to the machine 
builder, such prices then have little effect on stimulat- 
ing sales for machinery when the user of <he machinery 
has a shop filled with idle equipment. 

“Over-estimation of demand that results in the ac- 
cumulation of excessive stocks built at high costs like- 
wise depletes cash reserves. Pressure to sell when 
there is no will to buy often drives prices below repro- 
duction costs; particularly so in an industry that finds 
itself stocked up greatly in excess of a small and in- 
elastic demand. Then, just when the market is natu- 
rally weak, and extra pressure to sell is created by the 
weakened state of the cash reserves, temporary over 
stocks of any commodity are cleared by speculative or 
anticipatory purchases, rather than through purchases 
for reasonably nearby requirements. But as low prices 
have little effect in stimulating users to make antici- 
patory purchases of machinery, this leaves only the 
speculator to fall back upon, and as machinery is not 
a commodity that the speculator can easily get rid of, 
no price would clear the stocks unless it goes so low 
that speculators would recognize it as being far below 
any fair cost of reproduction. Even if cleared from 
the warehouse of the overstocked builder, those ma- 
chines would still giut his real market, which is the 
user’s market until the demand for other goods re- 
qu:red the installation of more equipment. 

“For these reasons, overstocking of machines just 
as a boom has passed 1s disastrous to the builder, who 
is afterwards compelled to sacrifice that stock from 
financial necessity. He is sure to suffer much greater 
losses than need be suffered by manufacturers of con- 
sumer goods, because the latter can be moved by less 
sacrifice in price. 

“Reliable forecasts of a coming fall in our demand 
are of great value. With such forecasts, managers in 
our industry will be able to avoid disaster by learning 
to keep their finances sound; by learning when to stock 
and when not to stock; by learning when to run ahead 
of demand, and when to hold operations close to de- 
mand. Our industry is a risky one, due to these in- 
herent difficulties. 

“As demand goes down, equipment iniistries r~s! 
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choose between the breaking up of their organizations 
on the one hand, or financial disaster on the other. Our 
industry would also be benefited by having reliable 
forecasts of revival of demand, so that after costs are 
reduced through operation of the cyclical forces, the 
industry can again put men to work in advance of the 
next rise in demand. All equipment cannot be made 
for stock, and the builder of non-stock machinery al- 
ways faces the difficulty of building his force when the 
labor market is short of men. 


Studying Cycles 

“In this depression, with more information avail- 
able, business men are studying the cycles and their 
lessons as never before. It is to the credit of this asso- 
ciation to be able to contribute something of real value 
to that study, and to be recognized as attempting to 
solve its own part of the problem by getting down to 
bed rock principles. The better we business men can 
read the signs of a coming crisis, the better prepared 
can we be to avoid its bad effects. The more we each 
learn to control our own businesses sensibly, the less 
violent will be the fluctuations in all business. 

“The industry should not falter in the work it has 
started, and by which it can again put itself in a 
healthy condition. True, we are spending more money 
on our association’s work than we did two years ago, 
but that is only because we did not spend enough two 
years ago. Be sure that to-day we are not spending 
too much. The money we put into association work 
does appear on your books as expense because the 
accountants don’t know how else to show it. Actually 
it is money well invested. Industries that had the best 
associations proved that to be true by coming through 
1921 in the best condition. Had we been doing in 1919 
the sort of work we are now doing in the association, 
my own company would have saved several times the 
total amount spent by all of you on the association. 
I feel that we can never again risk going it blind, and 
I know that others feel the same way. 

“When I was first elected your president, in 1920, 
we all felt that we needed better association service 
than we had been giving ourselves. To-day we have 
progressed far, but much more remains to be done. 
Standardization and statistics are the two big things 
ahead of us. Statistical reports have been valuable to 
a few groups who have started them. They become 
more valuable as time goes on. We ought to make our 
statistical work cover every branch of the industry. 
That work repays active co-operation of the members 
in each group. As more groups join in, we can con- 
struct that reliable, trustworthy barometer that our 
manager has been so anxious to give us. 


Importance of Standardization 


“Our industry has been backward in standardiza- 
tion, but we are now able to report definite progress. 
The American Engineering Standards Committee has 
invited us to accept joint sponsorship with the Ameri- 
ean Society of Mechanical Engineers on the project of 
standardization of small tools and machine tool ele- 
ments. The A. S. M. E. appointed its committee, and 
our general committee is being formed, composed of 
the chairmen of the various group committees on 
standardization. I regret that some of our group chair- 
men have not yet appointed their standardization com- 
mittees. 

“Our customers are demanding standardization. 
Only recently a builder of a certain type of machines 
was requested to make a certain minor change in his 
machine that only involved boring a hole to one dimen- 
sion, rather than the dimension used by the builder. 
The user had over $5,000 worth of equipment which he 
was using on a machine of another make, which would 
have been useless unless the hole were bored to the 
proper dimensioris on the machine he was then buying. 
Standardization of one hole saved $5,000 to that cus- 


tomer. 

“In England the Machine Tool Builders’ Association 
has arrived at a standard for milling machine spindles, 
so that in the future every milling machine built in 
England will be able to use the same face mills, arbors, 
etc., that are used on every other English milling ma- 
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chine. It is understood that the English standard 
based on some American practice. 

“If men think that there is not much to standardiz 
let them think only of those two instances and th 
will surely recognize that we are lax in our attitud 
if we do not actively engage in this sort of work. N 
only will we be lax in our attitude, but we shall lo 
money by losing orders, unless we enter into it.” 


Report of General Manager DuBrul 


Ernest F. DuBrul, general manager of the assoc 
tion, covered many interesting subjects of value to n 
chine-tool builders in his annual report, which in pa 
was as follows: 

“From the figures we have, it is safe to judge th 
since the month of July, the shipments and orders 
machine tools have been gradually increasing. T} 
increase is slow, but it is encouraging to note that the: 
is an increase. It would probably be imprudent f 
machine tool builders to count on a very fast increas 
Just now optimism is spreading through the count 
and yet this optimism may be premature for the ma 
chine tool trade. There are many conditions operati\ 
in the business world that make a swift recovery e» 
tremely improbable, and only if it is slow will it 
a sound recovery. 

“One encouraging thing is that more and mor: 
members of this association are giving serious stud, 
to the necessary cycles in which this industry is bound 
to run, and are basing their policies for the future on 
that study. Some of our members have learned th 
hard lesson that it costs too much to depend on blind 
guesswork and mere hunch playing in laying out thei) 
business policies. Every week the office gets a num- 
ber of letters asking very keen questions in connection 
with different cyclical phases of the machine tool busi- 
ness. These questions show that some of our mem- 
bers are giving serious study to the fundamental fac- 
tors and conditions of business in general, as these 
affect the machine tool business. 


Remarkable Changes 


“The last two years have seen some remarkable 
changes in the business policy of large concerns. Banks, 
merchandising, and manufacturing concerns have seen 
the wisdom of employing economists as a part of thei 
organization. The modern development of trade asso 
ciations is along the very same lines. Only if operated 
according to economic and statute law can any trad 
association survive. 

“As a result of this depression, the business world 
is getting to realize that statistics are not merely a lot 
of dry figures that have no interest to anyone but a 
delver in the past. More and more large business or- 
ganizations and trade associations are spending money 
on statistical work that will be a guide to their future 
policies. The profession of consulting economist is 
growing in the estimation of business men. Just as 
they consult engineers on many questions, they now 
call for interpretation and correlation of economic 
facts. More and more, as time goes on, will statist! 
cal compilations be taken by business men to consult 
ing economists for individual, private interpretation 


Amortization Claims 


“In the revenue law of 1921 there is a provision lin 
iting the time during which amortization claims may be 
filed to March 15, 1922. Probably every member 
entitled to some amortization deduction—-many of thi 
members overlooked this source of relief from exces 
sive taxation. Every dollar recovered will be a larg: 
dollar than it was when paid. The dollars paid in wer 
small dollars as measured by the amount of product 
sold at the high prices and large volume of 1918. The 
same dollar, if gotten back now, has a larger purchas 
ing power, and it would take considerably more produc 
tion, sold with more effort, at to-day’s lower prices 
with a smaller margin of profit, to get an equivalen 
purchasing power back into the manufacturer’s cas 
account. 

“It is safe and conservative to say that the tota 
amount of claims that will be presented and allowec, 
as a result of the association’s interest in the matter, 
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vill far exceed the total cost of the association for the 

ast 20 years, and for the coming 10 years. This is a 

irect money benefit that the association has returned 
some members. 


Taxation Statistics for 1918 


“Members will recall that during our convention 
October it was announced that the association 
uld attempt to secure information that might be of 
nefit to members in prosecuting claims for relief, 
ler Section 207. A questionnaire was prepared and 
nt to all the members, wtih the invitation to file their 
cures, based on this questionnaire, and to receive in 
<change a compilation which would be of service to 
. tax accountants of the individual concerns. This 
iestionnaire was answered by 56 members. The in- 
mation was tabulated and distributed to those who 
ntributed their figures. Several tax consultants, 
ting for various members, have found this informa- 
n to be of great assistance in the preparation of 
ndividual claims. 
“Work of this kind would be impossible without an 
sociation to act as a medium for its accomplishment. 
Several members who reported on this questionnaire 
| not made any claims for relief, and as the returns 
ime in without identification, it was impossible for the 
neral manager to call the individual attention of some 
mbers to the fact that they seemed to have a valid 
im. The tabulation showed a wide variance in earn- 
s, compared to invested capital, and a number of 
iims could be substantiated. The 56 reports are fairly 
nical of the total membership, and we think there 
quite a number of unsuspected claims among our 
nbers that ought to be given attention under the 
ef section, in addition to claims under the amortiza- 
section. 


Cost Work 


“It was unfortunate, both for the members and for 
ivell, Wellington & Co., our consulting accountants, 
the industrial depression discouraged the cost 
‘ begun last year, and carried to the point of estab- 
ing a set of uniform principles, on which members 
recommended to base their cost finding systems. 
very desirable that those who can possibly afford 
evamp their cost systems to put them in accord 
h these principles. This is the very best time to 
e changes in methods. If members wait until faced 
a rush of business, they will be unable to do good 
sion work on cost systems. It is best done when 
organization is able to give the question proper 
ight. 
Improvement of Our Own Statistics 


‘As stated at the October meeting, it is perfectly 
ible for this association to construct a first class 
ness barometer for the industry. The sole requi- 
is that the members furnish the information. 
“In an attempt to secure this information, your 
neral manager sent out a bulletin in December, with 
rm, and asked for comments. Very little response 
is obtained. The general manager feels that it is a 
stake for the industry not to get this information 
gether. The compilation is not difficult. The pro- 
ed barometer report merely deals with orders and 
pments; it does not deal with production and stocks, 
lo the various group reports that we are getting 
cularly and faithfully from the shaper, upright drill, 
| radial drill groups. 
“To get a really worth while barometer, we should 
‘ssify orders and shipments in groups covering all 
isses of machines according to their prices. 
“About 100 members faithfully contribute to our 
sent barometer, but it is deceptive, because it is 
ed on the high prices ruling in the first quarter of 
Price reductions since that time make it impos- 
e to judge the unit movement now going on, com- 
1 with the first quarter of 1920. Then, too, the 
nt curve is merely an average of various percent- 
; that have no common base. Large and small ma- 
es are all lumped together. It would be much more 
th while to note the movement of the different price 
‘ses, and be able to tell what is really going on. It 
d take very little work in the offices of the mem- 
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bers to classify orders and shipments according to the 
price classes mentioned. 

“It appears reasonably certain that in the past, de- 
mand for small machines has revived before demand 
for large ones; and that conversely, demand for large 
machines fell off before orders for smaller machines 
went off. If we could get these data from the member- 
ship and put them together, many a manager could be 
helped in laying his plans for future production. At 
present he can only guess—and that means being 
wrong most of the time.” 


Machine for Conditioning Small Saws 


A No. 2 automatic saw sharpener for sharpening 
and reclaiming slotting cutters, slitting and other saws 
from 1% to 8 in. in diameter and up to 5/82 in. thick 
has been added to the line offered by George Scherr, 
126 Liberty Street, New York. 

The machine provides a means for reclaiming small 
saws and cutters ordinarily discarded because of the 
expense involved in sharpening by hand. In this con- 
nection it is pointed out by the maker that in several 
instances the machine has reclaimed from the scrap 
pile enough saws and cutters to pay for the invest- 
ment. 


As shown in the illustration the machine is entirely 





Machine for Sharpening and Reclaiming Small 
Saws 


self-contained and is mounted on a cast-iron column. 
The construction is similar to the No. 1 machine but 
provides increased capacity. The grinding wheels are 
4% by % by *% in., and the grinding spindle is equipped 
with taper bearings, adjustable for wear. Indexing 
is done by means of the saw to be sharpened, differ- 
ences in the distance from tooth to tooth presenting 
no difficulty. The machine will feed saws with one or 
more teeth broken out, proper adjustment for feeding 
such saws being provided. Operation is simple and 
adjustments for different sizes and kinds of saws 
easily made. 

Saws with hole for % to 1 in., and distance from 
tooth to tooth up to % in. can be handled. The meas- 
urements given are 12 by 24 by 36 in., the column being 
30 in. high. The gross weight is 165 lb. 


Increased operation of the Steelton, Pa., plant of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. to about a 70 per cent basis 
to take care of orders has been announced by plant 
officials. Blast furnace, “B,” which has been idle for 
a year, is being repaired and will be put in operation 
within a few days. Only one furnace has been in opera- 
tion recently, and the plant under the new order will 
be working nearer to capacity than it has done at any 
time during the last year. 


Barton R. Shover, consulting engineer, Pittsburgh, 
was the speaker at the bimonthly meeting of the steel 
works section, Engineers Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Tuesday 
evening, April 25. Mr. Shover’s talk was on the manu- 
facture of steel in India, a subject with which he is 
very familiar by reason of the fact that he was actively 
connected with steel plant construction in that country. 
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THE FARMER AS A STEEL USER 


Congressional Commission Gives Incorrect Statis- 
tics of Agricultural Consumption 


WASHINGTON, April 25.—Making a report on the 
economic relationship of transportation to agriculture 
and industry, the Joint Commission on Agricultural 
Inquiry, in its forthcoming report, arrives at the con- 
clusion that, figured in terms of transportation, the 
farmer is suffering from a 72-cent dollar. Speaking 
for the entire commission, Chairman Anderson of Min- 
nesota gave out an authoritative forecast of the section 
of the report on transportation to be published early 
in May dealing with this branch of the subject. 

“The Joint Commission has decided to report to 
Congress,” said Chairman Anderson, “that the trans- 
portation rates on many commodities, more especially 
the products of agriculture, bear a disproportionate 
relation to the price of such commodities; that imme- 
diate reductions in transportation rates should be first 
applied to farm products and other basic eommodities; 
that reductions in rates upon the articles of higher 
value, or upon tonnage moving upon so-called ‘class 
rates,’ are not warranted while the rates upon agricul- 
tural products and other basic commodities remain at 
their existing levels; that greater consideration should 
be given in the future, by public rate-making authori- 
ties and by the railroads in the making of transporta- 
tion rates, to the relative value of commodities and 
existing and prospective economic conditions. 

“It also appears from our inquiry that the pyra- 
mided per cent advances in rates authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or made by the 
United States Railroad Administration cause the dis- 
location of long standing rate relationships between 
rates upon agricultural and industrial products and be- 
tween competitive enterprises and competitive sections 
of the country; also, that the railroads and public rate- 
making bodies should seek to readjust rates so as to 
preserve as far as practicable the general relationship 
existing prior to 1918, with due regard to present and 
future economic conditions.” 

At some length the summary of the report sets forth 
what it conceives to be the position of the farmer, and 
as an instance says that in October, 1921, farm prod- 
ucts were at an index figure of 102 and railroad rates 
at 169, and that in this period of falling prices for farm 
products, the increased freight charges made the farmer 
feel more keenly the relationship of freight charges to 
the price obtained for his product. 

A perusal of the summary necessarily confirms the 
well-known fact that the farmer had suffered an un- 
due deflation, but at the same time the idea cannot be 
escaped that the report is misleading in its prejudiced 
and strongly sympathetic attitude toward agricultural 
interests as compared with manufacturing interests. 
It is a well-known fact that iron and steel also have 
had to undergo a severe deflation in the face of high 
cost of production, due largely to excessive freight 
rates, and that as a matter of fact, index figures for 
February and March of this year show that iron and 
steel prices were more greatly deflated than were prices 
of farm products, which have shown a degree of re- 
covery. The report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, shows that in February and 
March of the present year the index figures of metals 
and metal products were 115 and 114 respectively, as 
compared with index figures of 126 and 128 for farm 
products. 

Comparing prices in March with those of 4 year ago, 
as measured by changes in the index figures, it is seen 
that farm products alone average higher, the increase 
in this group being 3 per cent. In al] other groups, 
prices were lower than in the corresponding month of 
last year, ranging from 5 per cent in the case of cloths 
and clothing, to 22% per cent in the case of house 
furnishing goods. A remarkable statement in the sum- 
mary is to the effect that “the farmers are the second 
largest consumers of steel, coming next to railroads, 
and purchase annually about 30 per cent of the coun- 
try’s steel production.” There is no indication as to 
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how the commission arrived at this interesting est 
mate. As is known to the trade, there are no adequat 
statistics denoting the quantity of steel consumed »}: 
agriculture, but manifestly the percentage given 
greatly overestimated. The general opinicn of t} 
well-informed is that the steel used by agriculture 
farm implements, wire, nails and vehicles, includi) 
automobiles, does not exceed 5 to 10 per cent of t! 
steel output. Obviously, according to the commissior 
construction, the carriers would have to consume mo 
than 30 per cent, which also is not the fact. The: 
two totals when put together exceed 60 per cent, 
that all the remaining great sources of consumpti: 
would represent less than 40 per cent of the country 
steel output. 

The vast importance of the farmer to the con 
munity and his high rank as a consumer of many con 
modities, including steel, to say nothing of his in 
portant position as a producer, is sufficiently impressiv: 
without an attempt to stress his standing unduly. T) 
report correctly says that the farmers are intimate 
interested in the relationship of transportation cost 
the sales price of steel. It adds that “the freight el 
ment in a ton of steel is declared by iron and ste 
makers to be in excess of 41 per cent of the selling pric: 
of the finished article, and still higher in the case of pig 
iron. 





British Recovering from Slump 


WASHINGTON, April 25.—Trade recovery of Grea 
Britain, as reflected in returns for March that hav 
been cabled to the Department of Commerce by Com 
mercial Attaché Tower, at London, indicate that th 
heavy slump that began in January is already a thing 
of the past. Exports were the heaviest in 12 months, 
the market for raw materials being especially strong. 
The balance of trade, practically even in February, 
shows for March an import excess of £15,000,000, a 
little below the monthly average for 1921. The recov- 
ery of British trade includes a remarkable increase ‘n 
iron and steel exports, which amounted to 296,000 tons 
in March, valued at £5,771,000, as compared with 150,- 
000 tons in March of last year, valued at £6,531,000, and 
224,000 tons in February, valued at £4,687,000. 

Perhaps as remarkable as is the increase in ex 
ports is the decided deflation in prices, and no doub 
the two have a direct connection. But the increase 
the value of the pound sterling is also to be considered 
The figures show that steel tonnage exports in Marc! 
were 197 per cent of that of a year ago, but repre 
sented, in pounds sterling, only 91 per cent of the form« 
valuation. In view of this wide difference in prices 
there is a question as to whether or not British stee 
manufacturers, in order to regain foreign markets, are 
not actually selling at less than cost of production. 

Mr. Tower reports that the United Kingdom in 
ported 63,800 long tons of iron and steel during Mare! 
and exported 298,500 tons, consisting chiefly of: 


Articles Imports Export 
Tons Tons 


Pig iron and ferroalloys....... 9.700 *44.4 
Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, etc............ 15,000 ; 
from BAPO. TOGE, BHMIOS, GUE... cc kcceceucete 5,900 | 


, 


) 

Steel Bars, Toads, QMHISS, ClO... ccc ccccdiornscrs 7,500 16 : 
reer rey etre ee 1,500 5,906 
POO BG BETTS oo occ cc cave ce ccncaeebeenes 2,200 “2 
‘eit BR BO ree ree ee a ee 3,300 Zi 
Cast tubes, pipes and fittings............... 1,000 4,31 
Wrought tubes, pipes and fittings. 2,200 6,t 
TI a il a esas ut eth te ar een eruk lie Ee 1,100 4] 
WEE: oy wiles cick eres tated hee és tera eae 4,100 2, 
Wire nails, including staples............... 3,900 4 Lv 
Nails, tacks, rivets and washers............ 400 1, 
Bolts and nuts, including screws for metal... 300 4) 


CSRRURRINOR BOOED cick ieee pccccescdens Sa 
i ee ror eee Sere err rere tr ore i 


*11.39 per cent of the 389,800-ton output for March 
exports of finished and semi-finished products, 254,100 tons 
represent 46.25 per cent of the total tonnage of steel ingo's 
and castings produced. On the usual 78-per cent ratio 
tween ingots and finished steel, exports were 59.3 per cent 
production. 

The Treasury Department, Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, Washington, will take bids until 2 p. m 
May 15, for a quantity of brass and iron castings, '" 


connection with an assortment of miscellaneous equ!p- 
ment and supplies. Louis A. Hill is director. 
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BROWN & SHARPE GRINDER 





Regular No. 4 Universal Machine with Special 
Features for Crankshaft and Other Auto- 
motive Grinding 


The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, has 
.dded to its line the No. 4 universal and crankshaft 
rinding machine shown in the accompanying illustra- 
yns for use principally in service shops on automotive 
The machine is adaptable to a large variety of 
rk, grinding crankshafts, pistons, wrist pins, valve 
its and stems, etc., in addition to the regular straight 
d taper grinding of a universal machine. With an 
ternal attachment and chuck the machine does inter- 

and face grinding; in fact, all ordinary parts of 


Universal Grinder with Special Fea 
tures for Automotive Work. Upper 
right insert shows a crankshaft being 
ground and method of using the throw 
blocks Internal grinding attachment 
shown in lower insert, and grinding 
of valve seat shown at upper left 


‘tors can be ground excepting cylinders en bloc. By 
sing a tooth rest the machine is further adaptable to 
grinding of line reamers, milling cutters, centers 
ind other tools. 
It is to be noted that aside from a few special fea- 
ires necessary to accomplish its particular purpose 
construction of this machine is similar in all details 
the company’s regular No. 4 universal grinding 
ichine. It can be easily converted into the regular 
ichine by removing the raising blocks from under the 
eadstock and footstock, changing the size of the grind- 
* wheel and its guard and making slight additions 
the equipment. This is emphasized by the makers, 
) offer the machine not as an experiment but as a 
ely adaptation of a type of grinding machine that 
; found wide favor. 
In grinding crankshafts the careful construction of 
throw blocks is of primary importance and accord- 
ely in this machine the throw blocks are made with 
‘-room accuracy. The sides are finished to an exact 
e in relation to the center holes in the sliding blocks 
‘ich permits the crankshaft to be readily alined by 
‘cing the blocks on their sides upon a surface plate. 
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Other features of the blocks are the adjustable clamp 
caps which provide for various diameters of shafts, 
the three center holes for crankshafts of different 
throws, the adjustable slide for obtaining a finer ad- 
justment and the special extension of the slide block 
used on the headstock end of the crankshaft. This 
extension, with its recess, provides for grinding flanged 
crankshafts. 

Another feature is the piston arbor which is de- 
signed for the greatest convenience in mounting pis- 
tons. In addition to the piston being mounted on dead 
centers, it is also ground upon its own centers, which 
not only assures accuracy but trues up a seasoned pis- 
ton concentric with the same axis upon which it was 
first turned. There being no three point bearings to 
establish, the tendency for the piston to cramp or be- 
come off center is eliminated. 

In valve grinding the wheel slide is set at the de- 





sired angle and the corner of the wheel moved across 
the valve seat. After the wheel slide is set the table 
remains stationary and the cross feed traverses the 
wheel across the face of the valve seat. 

The centers swing 20% in. in diameter, 15% in. 
over the water guards and take 60 in. in length. The 
spindle and boxes can be easily removed to make room 
for the internal grinding attachment. The automatic 
cross feed will move the wheel from 0.00025 to 0.004 
in. at each reversal of the table, as desired, and is auto- 
matically disengaged when the work is to size. The 
table travel is automatic and is controfled by adjustable 
dogs. Speeds and feeds of the wheel and work and table 
feed are independent of each other. A single lever 
starts and stops the rotation of the work and the feed 
of the table. The table reversing mechanism is very 
accurate permitting work to be’ ground close to the 
shoulder. 

The grinding wheel is 24 by 1 in., and has a 5-in. 
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hole. The footstock carries the holder for the carbon 
point, and the wheel can be trued without removing the 
work from the centers. Two universal back rests for 
supporting slender work or splined shafts are included, 
and are universal in all movements and capable of 
delicate adjustments, automatically compensating for 
decrease in diameter as the work approaches size. 
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Their use is shown in the illustration of the method 
grinding a crankshaft. 

For wet grinding a tank and pump are attached : 
the rear of the machine. Suitable water guards pr. 
tect the operator from the spray. The floor space r: 
quired is 52 in, at right angles to the spindle and 207 
in. parallel to the spindle. 





Power Required to Roll Wrought [ron Bars 


Results of Tests in Reducing 3-In. Billets to 
14-In. Rounds 


BY EDWIN L. 


ANY volumes of data, and charts without number, 
have been compiled in relation to power consump- 
tion in the operation of merchant mills. This knowl- 
edge is and has been in general use throughout the 
steel industry; but a definite record of the amount of 
power required to operate the individual pass is ex- 
ceptionally scarce. 
However, while this great array of steel data has 
been compiled, and by reliable authors, the manipula- 
tion of wrought iron has been somewhat neglected, and 





FLETCHER* 


duction, and it is well to increase this distance to 32 ft., 
and roll billets of from 100 to 135 lb. 

The speed of the mill materially affects the qualit 
of the product and the percentage of scrap loss. |) 
modernizing the old mills, electrically-driven equipme: 
requires a knowledge of the amount of power consum 
at each stand for work done in reducing the section. 

While the following tabulation does not contain 
much information as some engineers might ask for, it i 
a fair average of power consumed, over a number of 


eanveneverrnas i " PEE OUOnRaaLenaaeenat anecenerecenverectoeneec veer icene rsetieanenn evs caeanoen enon iennenn nn anunennenynnns vnresnenensonnerssirisistunenensoensosoenntyvennsnsverevenessceeconenncnseunepureneonvensooussiennents coavenertauesadeanneoeaenevnenerseeavenee  A08RORDONNONONBRONABARNNEDDESEEOLYDLOEEEFD S09 
Horsepower used.. 9 Hp. 16 Hp. 23 Hp. 23 Hp. Original Sto 
Shape of metal 
passing through -———-~———, -———““’ MS, OOM" M7 3-in. square 
TONS .vcvccccve Round Oval Sq. Oval Sq. Oval Sq. Square Square Square Square Sq. Sq. puddled m 
Size of metal pass- product 
ing through rolls % S6xy5 Ys 1%4x% % 1%xi$ 1 14; lf 1% 1% 2 24s wrought i: 
Area in square fs 2 
arene 0.196 0.32 0.563 1 1.34 1.77 2.25 3.06 4 5.06 8.3 
Reduction in square 
inches between 
NE Goa Gee ae 0.12 0.24 0.44 0.34 0.33 0.48 0.81 0.94 1.06 3.24 
Per cent reduction, 
ictually rolled.. 37.6 42.8 44.0 25. 18.5 21.2 26.9 23.4 21.2 39.2 


Work done for reductions, merchant mill—average, 71 
average, 





Work done for reductions, roughing mill 
Engine and mill friction..... ee 


Highest record reached............ 


hp.; maximum recorded, 79 hp. 
82.5 hp. ; maximum recorded, 110 hp. 
-..-. 119 hp.; maximum recorded, 119 hp. 





272.5 hp. 


SURs ss eced 308 hp.* 
oo Vee 275 hp. 


*This maximum total was not reached, as the separate maxima did not all come at 


once. 
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many mill superintendents have found, to their sorrow, 
that figures required for present day steel operation, 
when applied to wrought iron, have brought all to 
grief. 

Mills built a generation ago are now showing their 
age, and have to be handled with care, to prevent over- 
loading of the powerplant driving them, with conse- 
quent damage and delays caused by breakdowns. If 
the mill foreman, when laying out his passes and 
orders for rolling, is careful to watch out for the per- 
centage reduction, taking into consideration ‘power re- 
quirements, it is likely that he will find many cases 
where it will be better judgment to wait a few seconds 
at certain passes, so that all stands will not be working 
at the same time. 

It has been the writer’s experience that mill super- 
intendents and foremen, and rollers paid on a tonnage 
basis, often are on bad terms with the master mechanic, 
and blame him for every breakdown, rather than work- 
ing in harmony with this partner in the business. The 
roughing mill “sticker” is another bad actor, as a rule, 
who thinks that, by crowding the merchant mill crew 
with work, an increased production is to be had. 

The heat loss between the roughing mill and the 


“merchant mill is a great deal more serious in rolling 


wrought iron than in rolling steel, and proper timing 
at this point may cut the scrap loss in half. 

Old time mill operators considered that from 75 to 
100 lb. billets were the proper weights of metal to 
handle, when rolling 3-in. billets down to %-in. bars. 
They governed the distance between roughing and mer- 
chant mill accordingly, and set the spacing as 26 ft. 
centers. 


But competition has demanded increased pro- 


*President Fletcher-Thompson, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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days of rolling of the product of eight puddling fur- 
naces for wrought iron bars, to meet the requirements 
of railroad shops and chain makers. The only infor 
mation at hand for the purpose of comparison of 
strength of material in this tabulation is the following 
record test of %-in. chain made from the rollings of 
the same metal upon which this table was founded. 


Tensile Test Report 
Welded chain link made up of %-in. hot-rolled rod 
Yield point, approximately 5,000 Ib. 
Maximum strength. .....0ccsccese 8,830 Ib. 
Failed at bearing point on one end across the weld 
a silky, fibrous fracture. There was no appreciable elon: 
tion on straight sides; outside length of link increased fri Y 
2.74 in. to 3.00 in. by collapse of the link around the % 
round pulling loops. 


The first five passes were through a 12-in. mill at 
145 r.p.m. The merchant mill five stands of 8-in. rolls 
ran at 280 r.p.m. A speed of 300 to 340 r.p.m. max! 
mum would have been desirable if the power equipment 
had permitted. Beyond this speed the quality of the 
wrought iron was affected, and acceptable product was 
questionable. 

The merchant mill was belted with a 30-in. triple 
belt to the roughing mill, which was on direct drive 


from the engine; pulley sizes 133 in. to 68 in. on 32 ft. 


centers. The engine cylinder was of 22% in. bore, 26 1” 
stroke, steam pressure at throttle 110 lb. per sq. 1". 
The engine exhausted through a feed water heater ' 
the atmosphere. 

It would be found of advantage to add two e 
trically-driven stands where %-in. rod is a large part 
of the mill product. In fact, in many of the old mills 
now operating by steam engines, individual moto! 
driven stands with a 20 per cent variable speed, from 


] 


lt 


% in. squares on, would no doubt soon repay the cost. 
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LARGE SURFACE GRINDER 


Heavy and Powerful Machine for Work 48 in. in 
Diameter, 16 and 20 in. High 

\ vertical surface grinder, believed to be one 

the heaviest and most powerful machines of its 

ever built, has been placed on the market by the 

hard Machine Co., Cambridge, Mass. It is desig- 


as the No. 27-R Blanchard high power vertical 
e grinder and is 12% by 742 ft. overall, 10 ft. 
and weighs 30,000 lb. Equipped with a standard 
chuck, the vertical capacity is 20 in., and with 


18-in. chuck, as shown in the accompany- 
ng illustrations, 16 in. 
The work is carried on a rotary mag- 
chuck having a speed range of 3, 
8 and 13 r.pm. The chuck is moved 
yrizontally from the loading to the grind- 
ng positions, and in the latter is rotated 
ntinuously while the wheel is gradually 
{1 down. The wheel has a speed of 600 
p.m., or better than 4200 ft. per min. 
because of size and weight, the chuck and 
table are traversed by power. Otherwise 
the new machine in general arrangement 
similar to the company’s No. 16 grinder 
: nd operates in the same manner, although 
t mechanism is in some particulars dif- 
rent, 
The grinding wheel is 27 in. in diameter and 7 in. 
ep, with a rim either 2 in. or 3 in. wide. It is sulphur 
unted in a cast iron retaining ring, attached to the 
ice-plate by six screws, and is wire banded. The wheel 
weighs 6000 lb., and has built into it a 60-hp. 
luction motor. The head is mounted to slide verti- 
ly on a massive column, the usual Blanchard three- 
support being used to fasten the column to the 
permitting the original accuracy of alinement to 
naintained. The motor is directly on the wheel 
dle, which is 5% in. in diameter, and is carried on 
large radial-thrust ball bearings. A spring take- 
at the upper end exerts an upward pull on the 
lle exceeding the weight of the rotating parts by 
00 Ib. This initial load on the lower or main thrust 
ring eliminates all play or backlash. The main 
ing has a rated thrust load capacity of more 
25,000 Ib. 
The vertical motion of the wheel head is controlled 
i heavy feed screw, 4% in. in diameter, carried in 
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ball bearings in the column, the feed screw being driven 
through a gear box mounted in the column, receiving 
its power from the upper pulley. Double friction 
clutches provide for rapid raising and lowering of the 
wheel head. Both hand and power feeds are through 
the box on the front side of the column. The power 
feed has an automatic stop, also a convenient adjust- 
ment, giving feeds from 0.0005 in. per revolution of 
the chuck. The hand feed is 0.10 in. per revolution of 
the crank. A single lever controls the engagement of 
the power feed, as well as the raising and lowering 
clutches, and is arranged so the clutches and feed 
cannot be simultaneously engaged. 


















The Work Is Carried on a 

Rotary Magnetic Chuck. The 

vertical capacity is 20 in 

with a 42-in. chuck and 16 in 

with a 48-in. chuck joth 

chuck and table are traversed 
by power 


The Wheel Head Has Built 

Into It a 60-Hp. Motor and 

Is Mounted to Slide Vertical], 

on the Column Both hand 

and power feeds are through 

the box on the front side of 
the column 


A large pulley, located in the lower portion of the 
machine, drives the chuck rotation, and to the left of it 
is located a pulley which drives the water pump and 
table traverse. The chuck is driven through a four- 
speed sliding-gear box, with friction clutch for starting 
and stopping, interlocked with the gear shift. Power 
for all purposes, except driving the wheel, is supplied 
by a 5-hp., 1200-r.p.m. motor on the further side of 
the column. 

The rotary magnetic chuck for holding the work is 
of the Blanchard one-piece steel type. It has closely 
spaced poles for holding either small or large work, 
and its face of brass and steel is waterproof. The 
chuck is carried on a substantial table, sliding on the 
base of one flat and one V-way. This table spans the 
base like a bridge and all water and metal from the 
work fall directly into the first part of the water 
tank in the base, where most of the solid material settles 
to the bottom. From here the water overfléws into the 
rear part, under the column, where any remaining 


1 


material can settle. The water then flows under a 
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skimmer, which holds back floating dirt, and over an- 
other dam into the pump tank. 

The first part of the main tank is cleaned from the 
left end and the second part has a large cleanout 
opening near the right-hand end on the front. Both 
parts are arranged so that the entire bottom can be 
reached with the hoe provided, and an inclined end 
leading to an overhanging drip edge facilitates re- 
moval of the mud into any receptacle. The pump tank 
is accessible for cleaning, but is said rarely to require 
it. The total water capacity is 425 gal. The pump has 
a 10-in. diameter runner, and a 2%-in. discharge pipe. 

There is the usual water supply to the inside of 
the wheel through a 2-in. pipe and to the outside 


COAL INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 


‘ 


Revival of Proposition to Establish Seasonal 
Freight Rates 

WASHINGTON, April 25.—The study being made by 
Administration agencies with a view to remedying 
basic difficulties in the coal industry does not, it is 
believed, include the establishing of seasonal freight 
rates. Several plans said to be under consideration 
were outlined in THE IRON AGE last week. These 
relate to the setting up of a board similar to the Rail- 
road Labor Board, authorization of a common selling 
agency in each district and the establishing of a sliding 
scale based on 6-day continuous employment. The 
idea back of these plans is to remove labor trouble as 
nearly as possible and to stabilize the industry, which 
would mean regular operation of the efficient mines 
and elimination of the inefficient mines. Recommenda- 
tions made through the Geological Survey for the de- 
velopment of super-power plants to carry current direct 
from the mines are of course being given careful study, 
but the proposal is so enormous that obviously it will 
require a considerable period before it can be adequately 
worked out, if it is adopted. 

Meanwhile, however, the strike in the coal industry 
has brought about increased discussion, suggesting the 
renewal of proposed legislation to establish seasonal 
freight rates on coal. Many objections have been 
pointed out to this plan and prominent administration 
officials are understood to consider that it is impracti- 
eal. One of the interesting arguments made against 
the plan was that of Vice-President J. D. A. Morrow, 
of the National Coal Association, in the course of a 
cross examination he underwent before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Jan. 20 in connection with 
the general rate investigation. Mr. Morrow had argued 
for reduced rates on coal. He was questioned by sev- 
eral commissioners as to the feasibility of establishing 
seasonal coal freight rates. 

In brief, Mr. Morrow said that this was a question 
which would have to be discussed with local conditions 
in mind, and that no general statement could be made 
applicable to particular months of the year which 
would hold good everywhere. He stated that the effect 
of freight rates seasonally modified in influencing the 
coal movement had been overrated. It was pointed 
out that coal is not easy to store and handle; that it 
deteriorates and that consumers prefer to have it 
fresh; that preferential rates would not result in mines 
being more evenly employed and would not produce a 
better effect on the market and a better distribution of 
rolling equipment, unless there was a difference be- 
tween summer and winter rates. Physical and com- 
petitive conditions, Mr. Morrow pointed out, would 
prevent stimulation of storage at points of production. 

Commissioner Lewis asked Mr. Morrow what is 
generally the reason for a runaway market in coal 
prices, and was told that with one exception in the 
last 18 years the controlling reason has been an insuf- 
ficiency of transportation between the mines and the 
consumers. The single exception to which he referred 
was the time of the anthracite strike in 1902. In other 
words, car shortage was assigned as the reason for a 
runaway market, but Mr. Morrow said that it does not 
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nozzle through a 1%-in, pipe. Waterguards of \-): 
steel plate surround the work and wheel. The whe 
safety guard is of 5/16-in. steel plate, carried on thr: 
heavy steel rods, and has a convenient rack and pini: 
mechanism for vertical adjustment. A wheel dress 
attached to the head provides for dressing or sharper 
ing the face of the wheel while grinding. 

Lubrication has been carefully studied. Both mai) 
gear boxes have pressure feed to every bearing fron 
submerged gear pumps, and other important units hay, 
a reservoir of oil with means to circulate or splash o: 
all bearings. All gearing is of steel and the sliding 
gears of heat-treated alloy steel. Complete protectio: 
against dirt and water has been provided. 


always come at the approach of winter or during th: 
winter. He said that the car shortage in recent years 
was in the spring and summer of 1920, following th: 
outlaw switchmen’s strike. 


More Metal Workers at Higher Wages 


Iron and steel plants, according to figures of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, show for March a gain over 
February of 2721 employees in 109 establishments 
This gain of 2.3 per cent was accompanied by a gain 
of 6.7 per cent in amount of payroll and a correspond- 
ing gain in the March pay envelope from $42.51 to 
$44.31, or 4.2 per cent. 

In the automobile industry the gain in 49 establish- 
ments was 2.2 per cent in number of employees and 7.5 
per cent in payroll total. In car building and repairing 
there was a gain of 4.6 per cent in number of em- 
ployees in 62 establishments, and a gain of 3.7 per cent 
in amount of payroll. 

Metal workers as a whole, represented by these three 
groups, show a gain of 7697 employees (2.8 per cent) 
during the month, accompanied by a gain of 6.2 per 
cent in total payroll. The average pay envelope ad- 
vanced from $51.69 to $53.13, but it is still far below 
the $61.12 of last year. 

Wages in car building and repairing, due to the 
continuance of war time wages in railroad repair shops, 
are considerably higher than in the steel industry. 
The excess in March over steel mill wages was 30.7 
per cent. Wages in automobile plants were 38.3 per 
cent over those prevailing in steel plants. Details are 
shown in the table. 


Number Half- Average 
of Estab- Number Month Pay 

Period lishments of Men Payroll Envelope 
Tron and Stee}! 
February, 1922 109 117,193 $4,981,029 $42.51 
March, 1922 109 119,914 5,313,992 44.31 
March, 1921 113 134,421 8,185,422 60.90 
Automobiles* 
February, 1922 $9 94,196 5,499,013 58.38 
March, 1922 $9 96,269 5,898,046 61.27 
March, 1921 50 80,679 4,606,728 57.10 
Car Building and 

Repairing 
February, 1922 62 54,504 3,183,436 58.40 
March, 1922.. 62 57,007 3.301,886 57.92 
March, 1921.. §2 55,587 3,750,721 67.48 
Total Metal Workers 
February, 1922.. 220 265,893 13,663,478 51.39 
March, 1922.. 220 273,190 14,513,924 53.13 
March, 1921 225 270,687 16,542,871 61.12 

*Payroll figures are reported as “weekly”; they have bee! 
made “half-monthly” by multiplying by.2 1/6. 


On April 1 there were 23 blast furnaces in opera- 
tion in Belgium, producing 410 tons of foundry and 
3565 tons of basic iron each 24 hours, according to a 
cablegram received by the Department of Commerce. 
The increase in blast furnaces under operation from 
18 on Feb. 1 to 22 on March 1, and then to 23 at the 
beginning of April indicates a sustained volume of 
business which, however, has reacted mainly in favor of 
the larger plants having better sales organization and 
production facilities, making possible greater price 
flexibility. 
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NEW STAYBOLT EQUIPMENT 


wo Machines for Manufacture of Staybolts of 
Various Classes and Types 

[wo recent offerings in staybolt equipment are the 
lel B and model A Lassiter-Millholland horizontal 
iybolt machines shown in the accompanying illus- 
itions, built by the Millholland Machine Co., Indian- 
lis, and marketed by the Dale Machinery Co., Inc., 
»w York and Chicago. 

[he model B machine is for turning the taper and 
aight diameters on radial buttonhead and crown 
iybolt forgings simultaneously and for threading 
h taper and straight surfaces in uniform pitch and 
tinuous lead, also simultaneously. The turning and 
reading operations are done separately, but both can 
done on the same machine by replacing cutters for 
isers. 

For turning the bolt is gripped in a special collet 

ng an adjustable stop. The turning feed is then 


raged through a friction in the apron and two turn- 
heads on the slide are fed over the portion of the 
















e Machine Above Is the 
Model A, for Making Side 
Staybolts from the Bar. 
The model B machine, at 
right, is for radial button- 


head and crown stays 


to be finished, turning both ends simultaneously. 
these heads are special “Modern” die heads having 
lid cutters for turning which may be replaced with 
nasers for threading. The cutters and head really 
rate as a hollow mill, one of the most accurate 
thods of turning metal to size. The front head has 
taper attachment which gives its cutters a slight 
ning movement as it feeds forward. The cutters 
the rear head are straight. Both heads are opened 
tomatically at the correct instant and closed by ad- 
table cams on a slotted bar. 
lor threading, the cutters in both heads are re- 
ced with chasers. The heads are held in a constant 
ation on the slide, which is fed forward by a nut 
nd lead serew in the apron. This arrangement is in- 
tended to result in a bolt with threads on both taper 
nd straight ends perfectly concentric and in con- 
nuous lead and uniform pitch. 
The rear die carrier is adjustable on the slide by 
ins of a fine pitch screw and may be set for bolts 
rom 14 to 36 in. long. A V-block on the slide is in- 
nded to prevent the bolt from dragging in the chasers 
yhen the die heads open. A permanent spacer bar, 


‘urately made, is provided for setting the die heads 
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in continuous lead when changing for length. A cross 
slide with hand cross feed, hand longitudinal adjust- 
ment and front and rear tool posts is provided for form- 
ing the button heads and necking the bolts. 

The capacity of the machine is given as % to 1% in. 
diameter by 14 to 36 in. long. The length of slide is 
34 in., the turning length being 5 in. The approximate 
floor space occupied is 2 ft. 8 in. by 8 ft. and the net 
weight 3500 lb. As an example of the production it is 
said that 700 tapered radial staybolts, 28 in. long, were 
machined by one operator in 9 hr. 

The model A machine is designed to make side stay- 
bolts from the bar, either copper or iron, turn the 
relief in the center and thread both ends in uniform 
pitch and continuous lead. It is a rigid, well-propor- 
tioned machine with special feed box, the lead screw 
and apron being of a special design intended to prevent 
lagging or creeping of the die head when threading. 

The headstock spindle is equipped with a three-step 
cone pulley and double friction back gear, giving nine 
spindle speeds. A geared-head machine is also built. 
Speed changes are made through frictions without 
stopping the spindle. The automatic chuck and bar 
‘feed provided are operated by 
turnstile engaging a rack and 
pinion. A set of 1-in. collet bush- 
ings is part of the equipment. 
A hexagonal turret is mounted on 
a slide moving directly on the ways 
and provided with taper gibs for 
adjustment. The turret binding 
bolt has a 1%-in. hole to permit 
the bar to pass through. Auto- 
matic adjustable stops are provided 
for disengaging the feeds. 


A double-plate apron is attached to the slide and is 
driven from the feed box by a splined lead screw. Two 
half nuts are engaged with the lead screw for thread- 
ing, and bevel gears driven by the spline through a 
friction are used for turning the relief. These feeds 
are automatically disengaged at the desired points, and 
are so interlocked as to be engaged separately. 

For relieving the middle portion of the bolt, a single 
cutter roller box mill of special design is provided. 
For threading, a “Modern” automatic self-opening die 
head is controlled by the lead screw in a manner in- 
tended to produce accurate threads of uniform pitch 
and continuous lead on both ends of the bolt. The 
half nuts are engaged until both threads are com- 
pleted. The spindle is speeded up by friction while the 
head travels over the relieved portion. Staybolt threads 
of 8 through 12 per in. and 2, 2% and 3 mm. pitch 
may be cut by varying the change gears in the feed 
box. The cross slide has hand cross feed for necking 
and cutting off, and hand longitudinal adjustment for 
locating. The spindle capacity, regularly 1% in., can 
be increased to 2% in. The length that can be turned 
is 12 in. The approximate floor space is 2 ft. 8 in. by 
8 ft., and the net weight 3000 lb. 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR COAL 


Mahoning Valley Companies Using Oil and Gas— 
Prices Advance 


YOUNGSTOWN, April 25.—Stoppage of production in 
coal fields which ordinarily supply the Youngstown dis- 
trict to a large extent has not yet produced appreciable 
contraction in operating schedules. The Brier Hill 
Steel Co. is preparing to place a second blast furnace 
in action during the week, having covered on its addi- 
tional coal requirements in the West Virginia and 
Kentucky fields. To conserve coal supply, substitutes 
are being employed with satisfactory results by Valley 
plants, particularly fuel oil, which is being purchased 
in large quantities by one interest. Another inde- 
pendent is arranging to use natural gas to heat its 
open-hearth furnaces. 

With consumers urging deliveries, prices are natur- 
ally trending !toward higher levels. Blue-annealed 
sheets have been sold at 2.60c., an advance from the 
nominal market of 2.40c., while one independent has 
been quoting 3.50c. on new tonnages of black sheets. 
This represents a markup from 3c., at which consider- 
able business was booked prior to the last formal price 
advance effective April 1. Independent interests are 
not inclined to obligate themselves beyond present com- 
mitments to any large extent. 

At least one independent is quoting sheet bars at 
$35, which compares with a price of $31 which pre- 
vailed prior to the coal miners’ strike. Shortage of 
semi-finished material is exerting a more important 
bearing on the market and is expected to cause a 
slowing down in production of some non-integrated in- 
terests. Makers usually supplying their own require- 
mients have been affected by lack of steel supply and 
a number of Valley independents have gone into the 
market for steel. 

Open-hearth steel] production was further accelerated 
this week by the addition of two units at the plant of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., bringing such out- 
put to the highest average level in the Valley since 
1920. Only 8 of 66 open-hearth furnaces in this ter- 
ritory are idle, and in normal times a certain number 
are always cold for relining or repairs. The inde- 
pendents are operating 44 of their 51 open-hearth units. 

The Republic company has strengthened its produc- 
tive capacity to 55 per cent, adding additional bar 
mills and a skelp mill. Active sheet capacity is at 84 
per cent. The fuel situation has adversely affected 
production at the Girard works of the A. M. Byers Co., 
Pittsburgh, where only 30 puddle mills and a skelp mill 
are active. Hitherto the company has operated its full 
complement of 88 puddle mills. Scarcity of pig iron 
and inability to start its blast furnace at Girard on 
account of the strike are responsible for the curtail- 
ment. 

No. 5 blast furnace in the Ohio Works group of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. has resumed, following a short sus- 
pension for repairs. 

Little merchant iron is available in the Valley and 
prices are uncertain, one district producer maintaining 
that they are rapidly heading toward a $25 minimum. 
A large tonnage of basic iron, estimated in excess of 
25,000 tons, which has lain on the grounds of the Brier 
Hill company for considerably over a year, is attracting 
the attention of operators. 

Tin plate and strip steel are feeling benefits of the 
current situation. Premiums are being offered, in fact, 
for delivery concessions on strip above the current levels 
of 2c. for hot-rolled and 3.65c. for cold strip. Tin plate 
interests are largely engaged on business entered sev- 
eral months ago at $4.60. Makers say they would not 
consider new tonnage at this time under $4.75. 

Buyers from the Detroit district, representing auto- 
mobile interests in particular, have been visiting the 
mills the past week to ascertain what effect the strike 
has had on production. Due to enlarged production, 
the Ford Motor Co. is in the market for sheets and 
strip steel. 

While mills are able to buy coal on the market, they 
are compelled to pay higher prices and additional 
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freight charges. Owing to shortage of pig iron, scr 
metal is still in firm demand for melting, and pri 
are holding firm. 


Improvement in Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, PA., April 24.—Metal and machine 
lines in Pennsylvania showed improvement in virtua! 
every district of the state during the first half of Apri 
according to the semi-monthly report of Clifford B. Co: 
nelley, commissioner of the Pennsylvania Departme: 
of Labor and Industry. The report shows, howev: 
that there are 68,800 idle in these industries in the Stat 
with Philadelphia far in the lead with 45,000. 

The total number of unemployed in the State, e 
clusive of miners, showed a reduction during the halt 
month period of approximately 30,000. On April 
278,850 were reported out of work as compared t 
248,560 on April 15. This is exclusive of miners « 
strike of whom 289,698 are reported to be idle. 

The Harrisburg district reports a pronounced im 
provement in the metal and machinery industries. Eri: 
reports that the first two weeks has brought the greatest 
improvements in local industries, which are expected t 
continue, dependent of course on the outcome of the coa 
strike. Altoona reports daily improvement. Phila 
delphia reports that virtually all metal and machinery 
trades, except the machine shop trades, are improved 
Pittsburgh, reports no unusual demands, but says condi 
tions are improving. Scranton finds that iron and stee! 
plants have been adversely affected by the closing of 
mines, and that at least 1000 more men have bee) 
thrown out of work during the two weeks. This is i1 
addition to 3000 men, including machinists, molders 
and freight handlers who are on strike. 

The unemployed in the metal and machinery trades, 
by districts, follow: 


ABIQOOMR . oo so sxe Kae eee 600 
BNO ov cece ceccdsssvekuusthoeban 5,000 
Be 0 os oo ha catwestbestuss 3,500 
MeT seaport 2... vc ccccccvctecses 1,400 
DIGW DOMEINOtON 0.6. ci cs cient can 900 
rr re 45,000 
IN 6 dd 6 okey oa ee ae 2,500 
Eo oy wsccved ceneceenens 6,000 
ler oe eh is wa KO eie we 3,500 
IEG ks sen cescendocnuers 400 





WORE cc vccenesvboenevb menses 68,800 


A New Foundry in Uruguay 

The first foundry in the South American repub 
lic of Uruguay ‘has been started, says the London 
Ironmonger. It belongs to the hardware and engineer- 
ing firm of Silvia y Cia., of Montevideo, which was es- 
tablished in 1904. The foundry consists of a melting 
furnace of the cupola type, using scrap iron, capable 
of producing 25 tons of finished castings per day 
of 8 hr. Up to the present the scrap iron collected in 
Uruguay has been shipped to Europe. The plant was 
made in the United States, and the sand used in the 
molding operations is obtained locally. A number of 
large castings have been successfully made for use 10 
repairing machinery employed in experimental drilling 
for oil and minerals, which the Uruguayan Government 
has undertaken. 


Eighteen draftsmen in the service of the A. 0 
Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, pressed steel automobile 
frames and forgings, who were brought from Sweden 
to Milwaukee a year and a half ago to do special de- 
signing work, completed the so-called “Americanization 
course in the public school extension department and 
were granted diplomas. The students tendered a ban- 
quet to Charles A. Nyberg, their instructor in the Lloyd 
Street school. When the young men arrived in Mil 
waukee they were unable to speak a word of English 
and through the extension course have acquired a g00 
command of the language as well as assimilating habits 
and customs of American born citizens. 








Development of Contimuous Rolling Mills 


Merchant Mills Not Well Adapted to Continuous Principle 
—Selection of Cooling-Bed Length— 
Staggered Mills 


BY JOHN W. 


even under the broad definition given earlier in 
the paper. Undertheclassification of merchant bar 
nes all hot-rolled steel that is sold from warehouses 
rect to the retail trade; it is a finished product and 
ist be accurate in size and section. Consequently, 
‘hant bar must be finished in passes that operate 
rely independently of one another, and pure con- 
ious rolling must be limited to the earlier stages of 
iuction. 


\ ’ ERY few merchant mills can be called continuous, 





While merchant mills cannot be made continuous 
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Preliminary Study for a Continuous Merchant Mill 
for the Production of Rounds 


the full sense of the term, they may be so designed 
that they are substantially continuous in principle, in 
that the material passes but once through each stand 
f rolls, and the speeds of these stands are related with 
arious degrees of precision for maintaining continu- 
is speed progressions. There are instances of mer- 
hant mills where the finishing passes are so arranged 
that the growth or shrinkage of floor loops is negli- 
le. This has become possible as single engines or 
iotors driving the entire mill have been supplanted by 
several motors of adjustable-speed characteristics, each 
iriving variously arranged groups of rolls. 

The designing of a contemplated merchant-mill in- 
tallation is almost invariably hampered by the fact 
nat a wider range of sizes is specified than can be 

ired to best advantage from one mill. This condi- 

n is a real handicap, and results in sacrifices which 
itimately are found to have been unnecessary, since 

treme sizes at both ends of the scale gradually dis- 
‘ppear from the rolling schedule as the mill gets into 

stride. Continuous merchant mills do remarkable 
rk from the standpoint of economy and tonnage. It 
nerefore, a natural consequence that each mill set- 

lown sooner or later to its own economical range 

‘roduction. This seems to be one of the lessons 

h experience alone can teach, and the pity is that 
— more often be made a premise of the orig- 
esign, 

\s the total number of passes is fixed by the num- 
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gsineer, Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
‘per was read before the Engineers’ Society of Western 
yivania; this is the third and concluding installment. 
rst appeared March 23, page 791; the second, April 13, 
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ber of stands in the entire mill, small sections must be 
rolled from small billets, and large sections from large 
billets. In this respect, continuous merchant mills 
differ fundamentally from hand mills. In the latter, 
since the number of stands bears no fixed relation to 
the number of passes taken, in that, frequently, several 
passes are made in the same stand, a widely varying 
range of sizes may be finished from the same billet 
section. 

Another important reason for using billets of dif- 
ferent sizes in continuous merchant mills relates to the 
matter of keeping the cooling-bed surface filled, while 
using a billet of uniform length. Uniform billet lengths 
are essential to good practice in billet yards and heat- 
ing furnaces. In continuous merchant mills, long sec- 
tions, accurate from end to end, can be secured. Since 
the billet length is fixed, whether it be 30 ft. or some 
other length, change in finished section bririgs with it 
change in finished length. This means that, to use the 
cooling-bed length to best advantage, the cross-section 
of the billets must be varied with the finished section. 

A given area of colling-bed surface has a definite 
cooling capacity. Bars of larger section finish at higher 
temperature, and usually have less relative radiating 
surface to liberate their stored heat. It is, therefore, 
necessary to roll them in long sections, to give them 
the advantage of the greatest cooling area on a given 
bed. 

It is, of course, true that, to fill the bed to the same 
degree with every finished section, there would be re- 
quired as many billet sizes as finished sizes. As this 
is manifestly impractical, a compromise must be made. 
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Diameter of Finished Round, inches 


Fig. 13. Production Study Based on the Preliminary Study 


of Fig. 12 


The rolling practice is therefore based on a supply of 
billets in such progressive sizes as can be conveniently 
obtained. By a judicious choice of billet section, and 
the division of the billet into multiples, every finished 
section can be put upon the bed in a length which will 
keep the average efficiency of the bed high. 

From the foregoing, it is obvious that the selection 
of a cooling-bed length for a given billet length must 
be made very carefully. For purposes of illustration, 
Figs. 12 and 13 show a preliminary study recently made 
in considering a merchant mill for the production of 
rounds from 5/16 in. to 2 in. in diameter. This pre- 
liminary survey shows the scope of the analysis required 
to determine the suitable billet sections,the number of 
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multiples into which they should be cut, and the degree 
to which they will fill the cooling bed. I consider the 
range aimed at in this study entirely too great for a 
single mill. 

Continuous merchant mills can be classified accord- 
ing to the manner in which the product is manipulated 
in the finishing mill. By the steel industry, no specific 
name has been given to merchant mills of different 
types, but ‘I believe if we call one a “looping merchant 
mill” and the other a “table merchant mill” we shall 
not fail to make our meaning clear. 

The “looping merchant mill” is obviously a mill of 


MOTOR HOUSE 
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A peculiar feature of the staggered duo mill js : 
short distance between rolls, which the staggered 
rangement of the roll stands permits and which, 
turn, obviates the necessity for using a broads 
transfer. Instead, a special, single table with skew ro 
is employed. The end of the table near the rolls 
forked, and, because of this, it has become known a 
“skew Y table.” 

The last stand of the roughing rolls of stagge: 
duo mills is connected with the first stand of the f 
ishing mill by a reversing “Y” table, with skew r: 
in which the skew determines the position of the bar 
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small nominal diameter for rolling smaller sections. It 
uses 30-ft. billets ranging from 1.5 to 2.25 in., and pos- 
sibly 2.5 in. square. The division of the total number 
of passes between the continuous roughing and looping 
mills permits of a great number of combinations. Each 
particular grouping is, of course, predicated upon the 
purpose of the mill. This subject was thoroughly pre- 
sented by Jerome R. George in a paper on “Merchant 
Rolling Mills,” read before the American Iron and Steel 
Institute in 1915. 

The continuous “table merchant mill” has finishing 
trains of 12-in. nominal diameter and upwards, and rolls 
the larger merchant bar. It may have many different 
groupings of its rolls. One design of mill of the table 
type recently brought out—which is called the “stag- 
gered duo mill,” because the roll stands are of two- 
high construction and are staggered—is illustrated in 
Figs. 14 and 15. 

Fig. 14 shows a George “staggered duo merchant 
mill,” fed by a 30-ft. continuous heating furnace, and 
a six-stand, 14-in. continuous roughing mill divided into 
two parts. An auxiliary 8-in. mill is provided, to be 






Fig. 15. George 
“Staggered Duo” 
Mill for the Produc- 
tion of Rounds, 
Flats and Angles 


used until conditions warrant the installation of a 
smaller mill, when the undesirable smaller sizes will not 
be a part of the schedule of this heavy mill. The “skew 
Y tables” are used only for sizes that cannot be turned 
in. At all other times the mill is used as a looping 
mill, and provision is made for the loops to run over 
and between the tables. 

Fig.15 shows a George “staggered duo mill,” fed by 
end-discharge furnaces, and an interrupted continuous 
16-in. roughing train. This mill is intended for rounds 
from 1 to 2.5 in. in diameter, and uses 4-, 5-, and 6-in. 
square billets in 11-ft. lengths. It also rolls flats and 
angles of equivalent sizes. 

As built in two particular instances, the rolls are of 
12-in. nominal diameter; and the mill is intended to 
roll rounds from % in. to 2.5 in, and equivalent sections 
of squares, flats, and angles. One such mill, confining 
itself entirely to angles up to 3 in., has proved very 
suitable for this purpose. 
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the table, making it hug one or the other side acc: 
ing to the direction in which the bar travels. 

Thus, when a bar is being received, the table x 
are run forward with the bar, and the bar follows th: 
side guard nearest the delivery pass. After the entir 
length has been delivered, the table rolls are revers: 
This makes the bar move in the opposite direction an 
at the same time, move broadside across the table t 
the opposite side guard, which, in connection with suit- 
able switches, enters it into the next pass. As soon as 
the mill roll has taken control of the bar, the table may 
be run in the direction for receiving the next bar. Sim- 
ilar tables of progressively greater length connect the 
remaining passes of the mill. 


When the Pr: 
Cannot Be L« 





Gas Pro ducers 
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Conclusions 


Considerations entering into the question of em- 
ploying a continuous mill resolve themselves into bal- 
ancing low operating costs and high yield against the 
initial investment. The initial cost always looks for- 
midable, but it need not. Overhead charges may b¢ 
high in total; but when the divisor—annual productior 
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—is applied, the overhead charges per ton are found 't 
be no greater than those on simpler mills. Thus, con- 
sideration of overhead investment is eliminated, ané 
the lower operating cost and higher yield of the « 
tinuous mill are net gain. ' 

In this paper, continuous rolling has been descrivee 
as it applies to the production of small billets, shee 
bar, flat finished products, wire rod, and merchant bar 
—these being the products which, so far, have justifiec 
the investment in continuous mills. As to the future of 
the continuous mill, we know of no way to judge, othe! 
than by the past. Whenever, in the past 40 years, tn 
demand for any product has reached such proportions 
that a single organization could market the output © 
a continuous mill, a continuous mill for that product’ 
has made its appearance. 

Those most closely identified with continuous- 
development know that its possibilities have scarce!) 
begun to be realized. They do not hesitate to predic! 
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that, whenever a specialty in hot-rolled steel reaches 
the ‘required point of standardization and demand, a 
ontinuous mill for that specialty* will be forthcoming, 
and that its appearance will mark a substantial reduc- 
tion in the cost of that specialty. 


Points in the Discussion 


Studies have been made for producing skelp up to 
{ and 28 in. wide in a continuous mill. The sum total 
the peak requirements run up into such figures that, 
, far, no one has been willing to face such demands 
ipon the power system. Power input is a function of 
rque and speed. The torque is high because the sec- 
‘ion is wide and thin; the speed must be high to permit 
nishing thin sections before they have cooled to call 
for too high a torque. Both these factors tend to make 
the power peak very high, for wide, thin sections. 
This problem of determining the power peak of con- 
nuous mills is predicated upon the aggregate load, 
nd usually this is represented by a mill full of steel, 
rolling its hardest section. Usually, also, the root 
nean square of the load can be arrived at accurately, 
and I believe it is a fair statement that there have been 
fewer undersize and oversize motor applications with 
mtinuous mills than (owing to the nature of the 
problem) has been the case with other types of mills, 
where the peak and the root mean square of the load 
an be computed for a set of given conditions, but where 
these conditions may or may not be the true criteria 
ver the life of the mill. 
The capacity of any heating furnace must have a 
mit somewhere. Suppose heating furnaces had twice 
their capacities, there would still be a limit. At the 
time of the development of continuous rolling mills, 
t was necessary to determine what heating capacity 
would best suit the average requirements, as, obviously, 
a furnace with too great a capacity would be uneconom- 
ical from the standpint of fuel consumption and scale 
loss. The experience of practically all continuous 
mills, over a long period of useful life, leaves little to 
regret. Where markets have been formed for the upper 


Will Have Hearings on Trade Association Bill 


WASHINGTON, Apxil 25.—Definition by a Government 
ody of their power which they have long desired and 
hich was one of the principal topics discussed at their 

recent meeting in Washington, with Secretary Hoover 
ind other officials of the Department of Commerce, may 
e applied to trade associations sooner than has been 
generally thought probable. Stimulus of this idea given 
t the trade association conference at Washington and 
entered around a bill of Senator Edge of New Jersey, 
hich provides this purpose has prompted the senator 
» arrange for hearings on the measure in the near 
iture. This bill is in the Senate Committee on 
Judiciary which will hold public hearings and consider 
the subject. Assurance that this will be done has been 
viven to Senator Edge by Senator Nelson of Minnesota, 
nairman, who last week informed Senator Edge that 
will select a sub-committee to give full attention to 
important subject. 

The resolution to investigate trade associations 
nich had been introduced by Senator Edge in the 
nate and by Representative McArthur of Oregon, in 

House, has been abandoned. Senator Edge said 
that he does not consider this important as the main 
ject of the resolution is covered by the bill. The latter 
vides that trade associations, unless excused by it, 
file with the Federal Trade Commission state- 

ts of their purposes, activities, officials, ete., and 

» statistical data which they compiled, as well as 

er information, which the commission may require, 

matter of making the information public being left 
the discretion of the commission, which would be 
fled of all meetings of the associations. The latter 

‘d then obtain a ruling from the commission as to 

r legality, based on statements filed with the com- 

sion. In the event the commission found the plan 

rganization of the associations was not in viola- 
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range of output of a given mill, instances of lack of 
balance seem to exist, with the result that the furnace 
is called upon to support a mill capable of turning out 
a tonnage greatly in excess of the average presupposed 
conditions for which it was built. Such mills require 
new furnaces of adequate capacity. 

When a mill is designed to produce a wide range of 
products, there are inevitably certain compromise ar- 
rangements provided which prevent the mill from doing 
its best work on the products most desired, so that the 
result is ultimately less satisfactory than could have 
been obtained had the purchaser listened to sound engi- 
neering advice. 

The steel strike of 1919 demonstrated forcibly the 
fact that the labor incidental to the operation of a con- 
tinuous mill is greatly simplified, as compared with the 
requirements of a Belgian mill. For example, one 
large and well-disciplined corporation, which employs 
Garrett mills almost exclusively, was forced to recog- 
nize this fact throughout the strike. In other words, 
the skilled labor of a Belgian mill is usually so closely 
bonded together as to be almost the equivalent of or- 
ganized labor, even though unions may not actually 
exist at such plants. 

Continuous mills require a few expert men, whose 
familiarity with furnace and rolls will reduce the idle 
time of the mills to a minimum; and whose crews, 
working in concert, will clear a cobble and get the mill 
on again in the shortest possible time. The rolling-mill 
manufacturer can do only one thing—he can supply the 
mill and its auxiliaries; the mill can pe made a success 
or a failure by the operating crew. Usually, continu- 
ous mills are a success from the start, because the im- 
portance of having a good crew has never been mini- 
mized. In those few instances where equivalent results 
under equivalent conditions do not soon materialize, 
and there is ample precedent, the management is not 
slow to use such measures as will bring results up to 
par. The mills getting the best results are those hav- 
ing the best heaters, rollers, finishers, etc. 





*With the exception of sheets. 


tion of the anti-trust laws, the commission would ap- 
prove the plan and the agreements between the as- 
sociation and its members, and would issue cer- 
tificates to that effect. The certificates would be prima 
facie evidence of the legality of the associations and 
their purposes. 

In cases where the commission was of the opinion 
that the applications of associations showed they were 
in conflict with antitrust laws, the applicants would 
be informed and proposed plans of reorganization, so 
as to conform to the law, would be suggested by the 
commission. Issuance of certificates would not be a 
prerequisite to the organization or operation of any 
trade association, but none would be entitled to priv- 
ileges and immunities unless a certificate had been ob- 
tained. 

Trade associations would, through this legislation, 
be provided with interpretative rulings as to their le- 
gality, but there would be no hard and fast restrictions 
as to trade practices. So long as they came within 
the law, each association would be permitted to adopt 
its own practices and methods of procedure. It is be- 
lieved altogether likely that the Edge bill, which is 
strongly supported by the great bulk of trade associa- 
tions, would eliminate so-called open price associations, 
with which Secretary Hoover has said the Department 
of Commerce will not co-operate. It is a question 
when the Edge bill can be taken up for consideration 
in Congress, but it is hoped this can be done at the 
present session. 


The Kissel Meter Ce Co., Hartford, Wis., has in- 
creased its working schedule to 10 hr. a day, or 55 
hr. per week, with about 80 per cent of its normal 
operating force employed, to handle increasing orders 
for passenger cars, motor trucks, and especially high- 
way construction trucks with special body and hoist 
equipment. 
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AMERICAN STACKS IN INDIA 


Cleveland Blast 


Engineers Erect Two Modern 


Furnaces at Asansol 


The first unit of the blast furnace plant at Asansol, 
India, which Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, have 
been building for the Indian Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., has 
been practically completed. The furnaces were de- 
signed in strict accordance with American practice 
and embody the latest features in such construction. 
The illustrations give an idea of the practice employed 
in India in construction work. No. 1 furnace is well 
advanced. The lower rings of No. 2 furnace are shown 




















Tw Blast Furnaces for 


the Indian Iron & Steel 


Co. Under Construction at 


\sanso India, Designed 
and Erected by Arthur G 
McKee & Co. With three 


exceptions the field staff 
seen in the group is com- 


posed of natives 


A por- 
It will be 
noted that a large majority are natives, the only Amer- 
icans being the superintendent, assistant superintendent 


at the extreme left of the lower halftone view. 
tion of the field staff is shown in a group. 


and bricklayer foreman. With native workers, some of 
them women, with temperatures reaching as high as 
125 deg., and an average annual rainfall of 300 in., it 
can be appreciated readily that construction work in 
India is a difficult matter. 

The ultimate plant layout of the Indian Iron & Steel 
Co., Ltd., provides for six blast furnaces of 350 to 500 
tons capacity, a coke plant and finishing mills. Arthur 


G. McKee & Co. have had charge of the blast furnace 
design and erection, and practically all materials for 
the first two furnaces were shipped from this country. 
The coke oven plant was designed by Simon-Carves Co., 
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Ltd., England, but the steel work and other materia 
for the plant came from the United States. 

The activities of the Indian Iron & Steel Co., Ltd 
are governed by G. H. Fairhurst and C. B. Chartr 
who recently visited the United States to inspect Am: 
ican plants and observe furnace and mill practice 
this country. Messrs. Chartres and Fairhurst 
partners in Burn & Co., managing agents in India 
the Indian Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 


Sintering Plant at Babbitt to Open Soon 


The first unit of the Mesabi Iron iron o 
sintering plant at Babbitt, Minn., has been completé 


Co.’s 





Indian Practice ir 


Construction Is Il 





lustrated inthe Scaf 


folding 





Ring of Furnacs 
No. 2 Is Shown 


the Left 


and will go into operation on April 30, according 
an announcement recently made at Minneapolis by 
C. Jackling, president, and W. G. Swart, vice-pre 
dent of the company. The plant represents a larg 
investment and was constructed after several years 0! 
experimental work conducted at Duluth by W. G. Swar' 
and D. E. Woodbridge. Shipments of the sintered 
are expected to begin as early as June. 


The International Blower Co., Inc., Hartford, © 
capital $50,000, C. H. Keeney, president, has purcha 
the entire business of the Connecticut Blower Co., 
Hartford, Conn., including the machinery, tools, st 
equipment, etc., and has removed to the Internati 
Blower Co.’s factory, 345 Trumbull Street, Hartf 
Conn. 
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The Will to Work 

The measure of the amount of prosperity and 
real advancement the United States will enjoy 
in the next few years is the will to work on the 
part of its people. This, of course, is no newly ex- 
pressed dictum, but it is one which cannot be kept 
plainly or mind. In the 
longer future other factors will be prominent in 


too continuously in 


controlling affairs, one of these factors being 
inventions. There may be inventions that will 
aid in accomplishing results, making possible 


greater advancement and prosperity with the same 
amount of work. At the present time new inven- 
tions are not helping much, for we have not had 
in the past few years the influx of inventions we 
once had. 

Unwillingness to work except for a bribe was 
almost universal two years ago. Now it is far 
from universal, but it is still sufficiently prevalent 
to prevent the nation as a whole from making 
much real progress, in other words from really 
prospering; for the amount of work that men as 
a whole are willing to do is little if any more than 
sufficient to keep us going, supplying our daily 
To illustrate with one citation, the por- 
tion of the family budget allotted to food may 
buy enough, but the portion allotted to make up 
for wear and tear of house furnishings and pro- 
vide some improvement will buy but little. In the 
past months the group “housefurnishing 
goods” in the Bureau of Labor’s index number has 
stood at 218, average prices in 1913 being 100. 
These high prices due to unwillingness to 
work on the part of somebody. 


wants. 


two 


are 


The influences causing unwillingness to work 
are numerous. Not all are connected directly or 
indirectly with the war. There is an unfortunate 
tendency to ascribe to the war nearly everything 
nowadavs that is found unsatisfactory. It is eas) 
to reflect that from the days of the hardy pioneers 
to the time just 


to work decreased. 


before the war the general will- 
The hardest work and 
the longest hours served have been by immigrants, 
just what many of the pioneers were. Our 
tional saving would have been greater, the wealth 
of the country a larger total, if the will to work 
had not decreased decade by decade. 


ngness 


na- 
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As to the war, the influences have been dirs 
and indirect. The easy money of wage earne: 
during and after the war dulled the feeling forme 
ly existing that one must work hard to live a: 
must take care of himself. The impression 
mains that some one promised, in the war, tha! 
afterwards men would not have to work so har 
for what they got, and that something or som: 
body must keep that promise and can be depende: 
upon to do so. Then there were subtle psychologi- 
cal influences, impossible to analyze minutely. 
The war brought men closer together for a con 
mon purpose, and no doubt the feeling exists that 
the country somehow can aid the individual i: 
leading an easier life. This feeling makes a curi- 
ous mixture with the decline in respect for the 
rights of others produced by the terrible strife, 
this lessened respect for the rights of others en 
couraging labor unions to prey upon the mass 0! 
the people and endeavor to exact more in world); 
goods for their labor than a fair allotment of th« 
total production can furnish. 

The labor unions now make little pretense 
claiming that capital has that which it can dis 
gorge to give them the extra amounts they de 
mand. The facts are too well established as t 
what part of the total national income goes t 
capital and what part to the workers to permi' 
such a claim to stand a moment unchallenged. 


Should we expect the will to work to return i! 
full measure? Not necessarily. The possibilit 
that it will not return in full measure is one « 
the contingencies that men who wish to gage t! 
prospects of future years must consider. We ca! 
not tell what the sum total of the will to wor: 
will be five years hence. What we can count 
with reasonable certainty is that there will 
an evening up or leveling. Society assuredly wi! 
not tolerate the perpetuation of exclusive a! 
privileged classes of workers, exacting more tha 
a reasonable share of the total production f 
the amount of work they do. It will not coun 
tenance any groups of men indulging in a Db 
ennial vacation of one or two months for thé 
purpose of securing unreasonably high unit pric‘ 
for the work they do. That has been the polic 


of the United Mine Workers and of the buildin: 
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ides unions in certain sections. 
‘e an unduly easy time cther me 
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If carpenters 
n whose pre- 


us work has been harder will become carpen- 

The new thing will be that of society pro- 
‘ing men in their right to make such changes. 
e people of San Francisco have recently done 
; precise thing and have been advertising their 


ess to the rest of the country. 
nany other cities have failed even 


The people 
to make a be- 


ing. Such community movements will in- 
se the sum total in the country of the will 


\\ ork. 


| pions and Contracts 


fhe president of the American Federation of 


or frequently has placed himself 
* those who believe in violating the 

isions when contrary to their 

; of justice. Now comes Mr. 


in the ranks 
law and court 
own personal 
Gompers and 


ares himself opposed to the enforcing of con- 
wts if the contracts are in the way of the labor 
ns. He was on the stand the other day, before 

Lockwood Investigating Committee in New 


rk, and was compelled to admit 
nk injustice perpetrated by labor 


many acts of 
unions. But 


would not concede the reasonableness of the 
position that while the worker might sue his 
ployer for failure to pay wages agreed to by con- 
‘+t, employers should have the right to sue work- 


: for failure to supply service at 
He declared that there should 

law, but that patience should be 
‘ganized labor given a chance to 


wages agreed 
be no remedy 
exercised and 
improve. He 


sserted that attempts to regulate wages by law 


had always been a failure. This is 


true, because 


e fixing of a minimum wage or a minimum price 


n interference with natural laws, 


and is almost 


ways a failure. There was an exception during 
‘he war, when the Government named minimum 
rices and public sentiment and patriotism insured 
iherence to the Government prices, even, as in the 
e of iron and steel products, when there was no 
w, but only an agreement between the President’s 
epresentative and the manufacturers. But the 
‘ifculty of fixing prices and wages by law cer- 
nly does not prevent the enforcement of con- 
ts. Business men, with few exceptions, regard 
ntracts as binding and contract breaking as dis- 


orable. 


The American people will hardly accept patience 
an adequate remedy for contract breaking by 


vanized labor. 


\ bata « . 
Metals and metal products, according to figures 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


are closer to 


r 1913 average than any other of the groups 
orted upon. The metals in March were 14 per 
‘ above 1913. The nearest competing item was 
m products, 28 per cent above 1913. The aver- 
of the eight groups apart from metals was 57 
cent above 1913, or more than four times as 


n above the pre-war average as 


is the metals 


entage. Metals during the peak of 1920 did 
~ reach the high figure of other items. They did 
fh almost double the 1913 average, at 195, but 
e of the others was less than 240, while three 


the groups were more than 340. 


Liquidation 


has been much heavier in metals than in any other 
group, standing now at 85.3 per cent, compared 
with 68.7 per cent as the average of the other eight 
groups and 69.8 per cent as the average of the 
entire list. These percentages represent the extent 
to which the excess of the peak price over the 
1913 price has been wiped out. 


Large Use of Scrap in Steel-Making 


In an analysis of the pig iron and steel ingot 
production of the country for the first quarter of 
this year two facts stand out. One is the increas- 
ing spread between pig iron and steel outputs and 
the other is the marked increase in the percentage 
of open-hearth steel. 

In January there was a spread of about 4,- 
200,000 gross tons between the yearly rate of pig 
iron production and that of steel ingots or, ex- 
pressed in another way, the pig iron rate of produc- 
tion was about 82.1 per cent of the steel ingot out- 
put. In March the spread between the two had in- 
creased to about 8,500,000 tons, with pig iron down 
to 73.8 per cent of steel production. In 1913, and 
even in 1919 and 1920, this relation was radically 
different. 

Taking the open-hearth steel output, this in- 
creased from 79.3 per cent of the total ingots in 
January of this year to 81 per cent in March. In 
1919, 1920 and 1921 this ratio was between 77 and 
78 per cent, while in 1913 only 69 per cent of the 
total steel production was open-hearth. In tabular 
form the showing is as follows: 


Open-Hearth 


Pig Iron of of Total! 
Steel Output, Steel Output 
Per Cent Per Cent 
1913 98.9 69.0 
1919 SY.4 77.7 
1920 87.6 77.5 
1921] , 78.0 
January, 1922 82.1 79.3 
February, 1922 79.2 79.9 
March, 1922 .. 73.8 $1.0 


A principal cause of the striking change in- 
dicated above is the larger use of scrap in open- 
hearth melting. While the using up of accumula- 
tions of stocks of pig iron has been a contribut- 
ing factor, the abundance and cheapness of scrap 
have been the predominating influence. Probably 
from 10 to 15 per cent more scrap has been used 
in the past few months in basic open-hearth 
charges than has been common practice in previous 
years. 

It was once the belief that good basic open- 
hearth steel could not be made if over 50 per cent 
of the charge was scrap. This theory was shat- 
tered some time ago as the result of improvements 
in metallurgical practice, particularly in basic fur- 
naces. Usual electric furnace practice consists of 
all scrap charges, and it is not surprising that open- 
hearth methods should approach this, within limits. 
Serap has been very cheap for months, in com- 
parison with pig iron. Should that condition 
change, the proportion of direct metal would no 
doubt rise and some plants might make larger use 
of duplexing. 


Figures prepared by the London Economist, 
showing the flow of British capital into investment, 
indicate a radical change since pre-war time. In 
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the first quarter of 1912, 25.3 per cent of the capital 
investment went into the United Kingdom, 55.9 per 
cent went into foreign countries, and the remainder 
into British possessions. During the first quarter 
of 1922, 83.9 per cent went into the United King- 
dom and only 9.5 per cent into foreign countries. 
It is evident that British capital is fully engaged 
developing home resources and that very little is 
available for outside investment. This is but one 
more indication of the diminishing influence of 
London in world finance. 


Doing Real Service 

Long noted for the high character of the re- 
ports and addresses made at its annual meetings, 
the National Metal Trades Association, at its 
twenty-fourth annual convention held in New York 
last week, fully maintained its reputation. 

The thorough-going discussion of ‘American 
Industry and the Stabilization of Europe,” by 
Prof. Harold G. Moulton, University of Chicago, 
presented a most impressive picture of the close 
relations of this country with the nations of 
Europe, and not only described the demoralized 
finances of the Old World, but suggested the pos- 
sible methods of reconstruction. A short address 
by Magnus W. Alexander, managing director of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, was a fine 
example of modern research work. It was not a 
guess or an estimate as to wages and expense of 
living, but a presentation of facts, giving the or- 
iginal sources. The fallacy of the claim that every 
miner must have $2,600 a year in order to meet 
living expenses was shown in a convincing way, 
because investigators of the board had determined 
the cost of living and Mr. Alexander presented a 
most interesting computation as to how the whole 
income of the industries of the country would not 
be sufficient to meet the demands of the wage 
earners if all of them were paid as much as it 
is declared every miner must have in order to enjoy 
a comfortable living. 

The address of President Loree of the Delaware 
& Hudson Railroad on “The Relations of the Rail- 
roads with Their Patrons” was a disappointment 
to anyone who expected denunciation of labor 
unions or of the Government, for the distinguished 
railroad executive had little to say of either, devot- 
ing himself largely to telling the members of the 
association how they could co-operate with the 
railroads in increasing the use of cars and reduc- 
ing expenses. It was of great practical value. 
The address of James A. Emery on “Industrial 
Courts” was like all of his addresses, which have 
become an annual feature of the association con- 
ventions, in being clear, vigorous and convincing. 
The representative of agriculture, A. M. Loomis 
of the Washington office of the National Grange, 
gave a conservative statement of the suffering of 
the farmers and of the efforts of the so-called agri- 
cultural bloc to bring about better conditions. That 
the farmer has had many grievances cannot be 
doubted, but the resort to class legislation is always 
a dangerous one. 

At a time when the disposition in some quar- 
ters is to question the usefulness of trade associa- 
tions, the program of the National Metal Trades 
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Association was such a mine of information »»4 
able discussion and was so indicative of benef 
activities that it went far in answering the st, 
tures that have been so common among prejud 
or unthinking critics. 


A 


Railroad Earnings 

Percentages earned, on the annual basis, 
Class I railroads have been as follows, accord: 
to the computations of the Bureau of Railw. 
Economics: 


1921 1922 
NE) Son ce witinal kara nate 0.1 2.69 
Gs ies ahi ee Wo a Re Def. 4.57 
POE Ga 7eaVve~ 44 Ove eee ie 2.3 
MEE: citvcksick kane ee aaa aad 2.2 
Se Ee ee ee eee 2.4 
PN Ntcreaa me ees Uuadeeke one 3.1 
Us iia Nk his wire Coe ean cere aads 4 4.5 
PG. aia bee Kean Oe eae 5.0 
a EE Ce eer ne eee 4.6 
CN vin Kh cu ak ea 5.4 
PPE a hk wi hee 3.85 
Ee reer a a 3.4 
PO Wend awns iene ae eae 3.3 


The system used in computing the 1921 ; 
centages was to take the annual earnings re- 
quisite to make 6 per cent on the tentative valu 
tion, allocate the total to the respective months 
in the proportions shown by the record of the 
three-year “test period,” ended June 30, 1917, 
adopted for the purpose of the Government’s guar- 
antee when it took the railroads over, and then 
compare the earnings shown with those apparent- 
ly required. As the test period was not infallible, 
the monthly variations shown above may not be 
entirely conclusive, but no question arises as to 
the year’s results, that the railroads earned in 
1921 only a trifle more than half as much as they 
were expected to make out of the rates that went 
into effect in August, 1920. For January and 
February of both years a new system is used, allo- 
‘ating earnings, to allow for seasonal variations, 
in accordance with the showing of the five years 
ended Dec. 31, 1916. 

In addition to this record for 1921 the first i 
two months of this year are now reported upon, 
showing a rate for the two months of 3.61 per 
cent, or less than two-thirds the expected rate. 
Of course the comparison with the corresponding 
months of 1921 is “favorable,” but one cannot 
feel convinced that a permanent trend in the right 
direction is established, seeing that in 1921 earn- 
ings increased and then decreased again. 

The comparison between the first two months 
of 1921 and 1922 shows that the total operating 
revenues decreased 9.2 per cent while the total 
operating expenses decreased 19.9 per cent. Po0s- 
sibly no further material decrease in operating 
expenses can be made without lower wage costs. 
It is not even certain that operating expenses ca" 
be held down. The railroads seem to need in- 
creased revenue, while railroad officials are alto- 
gether indisposed to admit that total revenue can 
be increased by reducing rates. 


In THe Iron AGE of April 20 the suggestion was 
made that manufacturers having plans for combatting 
depression communicate them to the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, of which Dr. Wesley C. Mitehe! 
is director. The offices of the bureau are at 175 Ninth 


Avenue, New York. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
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in Getting Back Our Steel Trade with South 
America 


To the Editor: In your issue of April 20 you com- 
editorially on “Steel for South America,” and 
rightly conclude that “our exporters of steel have 
rood-sized job cut out for them in these countries to 
south.” 
Having for some years exported steel to various 
intries and in particular to Brazil and Uruguay, we 
very much interested in your remarks, but we 
r that even in pointing it out you probably did not 
te realize the size of the job which confronts the 
\merican exporter to South America. 
The entire trouble seems to reside in the recent 
ey of our country, policy which can best be con- 
sed in the old French proverb that “Scalded cat 
; cold water.” 
This country has never tackled our neighbors to 
south in a truly American way, and when South 
America found the markets of the world were closed 
| was forced to buy steel here, our manufacturers 
cluded that their old policy of cash against docu- 
nts here was amply justified, as when steel was 
led credits were duly opened in New York and 
terms were discussed. What was wanted was steel 
| the usual fencing for time to pay, so dear to South 
\merican hearts, had, therefore, to be shelved tem- 
rarily. 
\ good many exporters, in the “hay days” of 1919 
nd 1920, really did suffer a change of heart, and seeing 
t their South American customers were paying spot 
h as against domestic buyers getting 30 and 60 days’ 
time, they became a little ashamed of themselves, and, 
edately at first, very boldly thereafter, they began 
attaching 30, 60 and 90 days’ sight drafts to their 
iments and, in their minds, the South American 
irkets were as good as “cinched” for us for all time. 
June, 1920, marked the beginning of loud South 
\merican wails for draft extensions and the latter were 
inted, willy-nilly, for there really was no other al- 
ternative. Some of these drafts are still being ex- 
nded, but the great majority of those accepted by 
uly first-class houses have been paid with full in- 
t added thereon. 
To those who have followed the vagaries of South 
erican exchanges, it is ancient history that the 
South American drawees who had to request extensions 
| have since paid up, have done so to the tune of 
) and three times the original value of the bills, in 
erms of their own moneys, and they deserve no small 
‘mount of respect for their general handling of the 
ition, 
So far as concerns the amounts involved for those 
no came to grief, no statistics are available, but if 
banks were to tell, it would be found that the total 
uns well into nine figures. Both the exporters and 
the banks have been heavy losers, but they have learned 
their costly lesson and they know now quite a little 
re about their own business and also as to who is 
) among those paying their bills. 
In the meantime, what happened to the manufac- 
Nothing, or really next to nothing. They were still 
‘ing cash for their goods, and to this day their main 
‘lety is to see that their title to the goods is clear, 
‘ntil the necessary settlement gold has rolled into their 
‘fers. The exporters and the banks stood the storm 
well as they could. The banks which were able to, 
te off their losses. Those who were not, either dis- 
rpeared or came under the control of others. 
\s far as the exporters were concerned, their trade 
‘me the one where mortality reached the highest 
entage. They paid all they could and then went to 
wall, dragging down with them those manufac- 
ers gifted with vision who had trusted them, but 
' unfortunately were a trifling minority in the man- 
‘tacturing community. 
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To-day, the greatest boast of any treasury depart- 
ment is that, touching wood, they had lost nothing in 
the crash, and there is no doubt that they will continue 
without losses if they persist in the old cash against 
documents terms. They may, however, ponder on the 
axiom, “Nothing risked, nothing gained.” 

We are, therefore, faced in the export business with 
several retarding influences, to wit: 

1. The exporters are still suffering from acute “cold 
feet,” and their credit extensions are confined solely 
to choice risks and then only within their own financial 
limits, as outside help is lacking. 

2. The banks have become over-cautious and more 
than ever refer to the limitations placed on them in the 
discounting of export paper. 

3. The manufacturers continue to wash their hands 
of all the financial details connected with exports and 
will grant, at the most, domestic terms, and the latter 
only to firms worth many times the credit asked. 

If we now take the concrete example of a steel sale 
to the Brazilian Government, we find that according 
to Brazilian law it is well-nigh impossible to secure 
payment until 90 days after arrival, inspection and 
acceptance of the goods. This means that if an ex- 
porter is to finance such a deal he will not see his 
money for about six months. How many exporters can 
afford such a luxury without adequate financial sup- 
port? 

This will explain why to-day American steel offer- 
ings are practically nil, to the great enjoyment and 
profit of Germany, England and Belgium. Our com- 
petitors in South America are granting terms of pay- 
ment, and certainly no one will accuse them of being 
in better financial shape than we. It goes without 
saying that exchange conditions have been greatly 
against us, but we must not forget that if the necessary 
sacrifices are not made promptly, South Americans will 
revert to their old “bad” habits and forget us as pro- 
viders of what they need. 

It is useless for us to insist on cash against docu- 
ments, when the nationals of countries debtors to 
ours continue to offer the terms of payment to which 
South America, rightly or wrongly, is accustomed, but 
without the assistance of both the manufacturers and 
the banks we must needs confine our export sales to 
our own individual and corporate financial abilities. 
This may perhaps explain to you the why and where- 
fore of our drooping steel exports to South America. 
We have accumulated gold but we are not using it. 

There is another point of importance in connection 
with sales in South America: The governments of the 
various southern republics happen to be the largest 
purchasers in their respective countries, and to those 
who are initiated it means much just to make this 
statement. The conditions created by the abeve-men- 
tioned fact have been a thorn in even the largest ex- 
porters’ sides, and most of them content themselves 
with furnishing quotations to local importers, leaving 
it to the latter to finance and juggle the contracts ac- 
cording to their own particular Hoyle. 

We are, therefore, faced with the peculiar fact that 
although most of our representative firms operate their 
own offices in the countries involved, their names seldom 
if ever appear in the official bidding, and our country 
suffers thereby a most decided loss of prestige. 

Criticism, unless constructive, is worthless, and it 
would be wise then for us to express an opinion as to 
a possible remedy to present conditions. Our prices 
have come down, while those of our competitors have 
gone up. We are now almost again on competing 
ground and it is high time that we should go after steel 
exports with a vengeance. The exporters are to-day 
carrying all the load they possibly can carry unaided, 
and this opens the question to what extent our banks 
and manufacturers can help. 

The banks have perfected their credit information 
services, and with the renewed courage and foresight 
of which they are now giving abundant proofs there is 
no doubt that they will aid exporters, even if they have 
to resort to the old European practice of using official 
diplomatic channels to hasten collections. 

This leaves the manufacturers, and they are the 
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hardest nut to crack. 

So far as the exporter is concerned, so long as goods 
are in transit inland, they are of no earthly good to 
him, and it is therefore unfair to count inland transit 
days against him. Once the exporter has loaded his 
material on board ship and is armed with an ocean bill 
of lading, he is beginning to derive benefits, and it is 
from that time that terms against him should originate. 
The time elapsing from the date of the inland shipment 
to that of the ocean bill of lading, is an uncertain quan- 
tity, but it has lately been assumed at 30 days, which 
is fair. Our contention is that the 30 or 60 days’ 
terms usually given on domestic business should begin 
only after the 30 days’ shipping grace have elapsed. 
In other words, we advocate 60 and 90 days’ terms 
where 30 and 60 now prevail. 

Being exporters, we would naturally want to see 
suppliers meet us half way, study with us the nature 
of the risk involved, and then, if the deal does not look 
too much of a gamble, take chances with us and thereby 
take an active part in export trade. Knowing the 
present temper of the average manufacturer, we voice 
the above very feebly, having voiced it so often that 
we are hoarse; but we think they will see the light some 
day. Let us hope it will not be too late! 

TROPENAS COMPANY, 
G. Muntz, President. 
New York, April 21. 


Continuous Gas Supply from Single Blast 
Furnace 


To the Editor: In the issue of THE IRON AGE of 
April 13 appeared an abstract of the paper read by W. 
S. Hall before the Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers and of a discussion by Gordon Fox. 
To this discussion an editorial note is added to call 
attention to the Sparrows Point gas holder installation 
for equalizing gas quantity and pressure. 

It should also be of interest to point out, as a sup- 
plement to that discussion and with particular refer- 
ence to the blast furnace plant of but one stack, the 
numerous successful installations of Brosius automatic 
mud guns. Using this mud gun, it is a matter of ac- 
cepted furnace practice to keep the blast on during the 
tapping period, thus eliminating the interruption of gas 
supply. In fact, a particular function of this mud gun 
is to insure a continuous gas supply. The operation 
of the gun is completely controlled from manifolds on 
the cast house wall and no men are near the tapping 
hole. 

In England also, where comparatively small and 
single unit plants prevail, this equipment is well known 
as a means of securing continuous gas supply. 

O. J. ABELL. 

Chicago, April 18. 


What “Unbeschadet” Means in a German 
Sales Contract 


To the Editor: In order to give truth and justice 
due regard, the undersigned believes that the article 
headed “Warning Concerning a German Selling 
Method,” printed on page 1080 in your April 20 issue, 
should not pass unchallenged. The inferred accusation 
of deception said to be contained in the German manu- 
facturers’ selling clause is unfounded and undoubtedly 
is based on an insufficient understanding of the German 
language by your correspondent. 

As a matter of fact, the clause in the German manu- 
facturers’ contract, “Die preise sind festpreise, d. h. 
die Materialien werden zu dem in _ kostenanschlag 
eingesetzten preis berechnet, unbeschadet innerhalb der 
lieferungszeit eintretender preiserhéhungen,” actually 
does mean what both buyer and seller intended it to 
mean, namely, that “the prices are fixed prices, i. e., 
the goods are to be invoiced at the prices stated in 
the estimate, unaffected by any (regardless of or with- 
out any prejudice to) price advances taking place dur- 
ing the time of delivery.” 

The word “unbeschadet” does not mean “exception 
made for” or “all my rights being reserved,” as your 
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correspondent would have it, but as stated above, “)»-. 
affected,” “regardless,” or “without prejudice.” 

Therefore, the subject of your report is rather a 
case of a Dutch trader getting away with the order |y 
employing a little dose of the tactics for which Phi!., 
delphia lawyers have become famous. 

GEORGE SCHERR. 
New York, April 22. 
126 Liberty Street. 


Cost of Living Continues to Rise 


Monthly figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show the wholesale prices of all commodities during 
March to be 52 per cent above the average for 1°), 
compared with 51 per cent in February, 48 per cent 
in January and 49 per cent in both December and No- 
vember. Two of the nine individual groups showed a 
rise in March compared with February, these being 
farm products, with 2 points, and miscellaneous, 
points. Metals and clothing showed decreases of | 
point each. 

Metals and metal products, which now stand at 14 
per cent above the 1913 average, are far lower than 
any other group listed. This item is now 14 points 
below farm products, and more than 20 points below 
any of the others. The highest item on the list stil! 
continues to be housefurnishing goods, which, together 
with building materials, are more than double their 
1913 prices. 

While metals are only 14 per cent above their 1913 
level, the average of all the others is 57 per cent (or 
more than four times as far) above the 1913 level. 

Our table shows the figures for the two most re- 
cent months and for March, 1921, and the peak in 1920. 
It shows also the amount of liquidation, between the 
1920 peak prices and the present, of the excess of the 
peak prices over the average of 1913. Metals have 
been liquidated 85.3 per cent, farm products 80.8 per 
cent and the others less than 80 per cent. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of 


Commodities 
(1913 equals 100) : 
Liqui- 
1920 1921 -—1922—,__— dation, 


Peak March Feb. March Per Cent 


Farm products ........ 246 125 126 128 80.8 
a are eer 287 150 138 138 79 7 
Cloths and clothing.... 356 192 183 182 68.0 
Fuel and lighting...... 284 207 183 183 54.9 
Metals and metal prod- a 

BOE (oc ate a his Wane eas & 195 39 115 114 85.3 
Building materials .... 341 208 202 202 57.7 
Chemicals and drugs... 222 171 159 159 51.6 
House-furnishing goods. 371 275 213 213 58 3 
Miscellaneous ......... 247 167 150 153 63.9 
All commodities ...... 272 162 151 152 69.8 


The Machinery Club of Chicago has elected new 
officers and directors for the year 1922-23, as follows: 
President, H. E. Procunier, president Moon Mfg. Co.; 
vice-president, D. R. Hoffman, secretary Steel Sales 
Corporation; secretary, H. S. White, co-manager Cleve- 
land Twist Drill Co. at Chicago; assistant secretary, 
H. F. Kempe, H. F. Kempe & Co.; treasurer, H. J 
Reeve, Reeve-Fritts Co.; directors, Harry Barrett, Bar- 
rett-Christie Co.; C. J. Becker, Becker Brothers; S. A. 
Ellicson, Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co.; E. L. Essley, 
E. L. Essley Machinery Co.; F. L. Kohlhase, Nationa! 
Stamping & Electric Works; J. R. Porter, Marshall « 
Huschart Machinery Co.; W. W. Ziege, Mechanics & 
Traders Bank. 


The Standard Engineering Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 
has just completed and shipped to the British Mannes- 
mann Tube Co., Landore, South Wales, what is prob- 
ably the largest tube reducing machine ever built. It 
weighs 200 tons and while designed primarily for the 


reduction of hot tubes from 3%-in. down to 1%-in. ! 
can be adjusted for reducing to other sizes. 


Bids for eight rolls of wire fencing, four bundles 
of brace wire, and three kegs of staples, will be re- 
ceived by the Norfolk & Western Railway 0. 
Roanoke, Va., on April 19. J. H. Clemmitt is purchas- 
ing agent. 











Italian Steel Industry Much Hampered 


Ansaldo and Ilva Failures Were Serious—High Raw 






Materials a Drawback—Chief Activity in 
Motor and Railroad Cars 


(Special Correspondence) 


MILAN, ITALY, April 10.—The past year has been 
without doubt one of the worst Italian industry has 
known although the depression which hit all the great 
countries of the world did not affect so much the Italian 
steel companies, thanks to the high exchange and to 
the revision of the custom tariff. Duties were increased 
to such an extent as practically to prevent any import 
from abroad. The steel companies, well protected by 
the exchange and the high duties, could work at 60 
per cent of their normal activity, a remarkable record 
compared with the lower percentage of the French, 
British and American works, which in some instances 
had even to suspend their activities for a few months. 


The Ansaldo and Ilva Failures 


From the financial point of view, however, the year 
1921 was a very bad one and there were two notable 
downfalls among the big steel manufacturers of Italy— 
Ansaldo and Ilva. These two concerns, which had a 
apital of over 800 million lire, broke down on account 
if the impossibility of carrying out their farreaching 
programs, which were conceived during war time. 

It has developed that Ilva’s fall was due to financial 
speculations. Its managers, among them the well 
known politicians and financiers, Sig. Luzzatto and Sig. 
Bondi, had organized in recent years a stupendous chain 
of companies with the purpose of each being supported 
by the other. The companies financed or owned by Ilva 
were over a hundred, and while during the war, thanks 
to the Government’s orders, all of them worked to ca- 
pacity and paid large dividends, as soon as the demand 
slackened and orders became scarce they closed their 
books with enormous losses and the breakdown of one 
company meant the ruin of the entire chain. 

To give some idea of the extent of the collapse of 
the company it is sufficient to compare the present 
value of Ilva’s stock, about 14 lire, with its par vaue 
f 200 lire. 

The important banks, such as Banca Commerciale 
(taliana, Banca Italiana di Sconto and Credito Italiano, 
which had invested heavily in Ilva’s enterprises, in 
irder to safeguard their own credits deemed it necessary 
to create a new company, the Societa Esercizi Siderur- 
gici e Metallurgici, with a capital of 100 million lire. 
It has taken over and is operating the more important 
Ilva steel plants and the profits will be employed for 
paying Ilva’s debts. 

_ Regarding Ansaldo, its precarious financial situa- 
tion had been known to all for two years, but the Banca 
Italiana di Sconto seemed to have such unlimited con- 
fidence in its future as blindly to finance the company to 
the extent of over 700 millions lire, and this brought the 
ollapse of the bank. 

After the war it was generally admitted that An- 
saldo’s future was far from being brilliant, as the 
armistice surprised this big concern right in the midst 
of exceedingly heavy investments of capital in new 
plants and installations. The plans of the two general 
managers, the Perrones, while apparently full of genius 
and daring, were considered too ambitious and out of 
all proportion with Italy’s economic potentiality and 
‘apacity of absorption. The Ansaldo electro-metal- 
‘urgical plants at Cogne were wonderful, but industrial- 
‘y speaking they were not worth the enormous amounts 
‘xpended for their construction. To-day the Ansaldo 
‘ompany is trying to find some means of getting on its 
‘eet again by cutting out such parts of its peace pro- 
“ram as cannot be realized at present for lack of funds 
and completely reorganizing the plants anew. A new 
nanagement has been appointed by the stockholders 
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and the Perrones have retired from active participation 
in the business. 

The fall of Ilva and Ansaldo did not have serious 
consequences in the country at large, as the burden of 
losses was mostly sustained by the big banks which had 
foreseen the calamity and taken steps for self-protec- 
tion, with the exception of the Banca Italiana di Sconto, 
which continued in the policy of financing Ansaldo and 
other tottering concerns. The other Italian steel com- 
panies had an uneventful year. While they did not de- 
clare dividends, still they closed the year with but little 
loss or a slight surplus. 


Labor Recognized the Situation 


The continuous shutting down of plants convinced 
labor that its only course was to stop agitation and ac- 
cept reductions of wages. Very few strikes broke out 
during the year and the number of idle workmen while 
high was still far below the figure of other countries. 
This was due to the fact that most of the unemployed 
steel workers who before the war were farmers went 
back to agriculture, further, by shortening the shifts 
in the steel plants, it was possible to engage a consid- 
erably greater number of hands. 

The tendency of prices was continually downward 
for the first half of the year, but toward the end there 
was a slow but gradual increase, due mostly to the new 
tariff and to the price fixing system. 


Steel Companies’ Agreement 


Apart from a few, the Italian steel plants have had 
a temporary agreement under the leadership of the 
Societa Esercizi Siderurgici e Metallurgici, whereby 
prices of steel commodities are fixed by mutual consent. 
The prices are regulated according to foreign com- 
petition and exchanges. In this way the steel companies 
avoid underbidding each other, but it is feared that the 
arrangement will be disturbed sooner or later by the 
tariff revision, which is strongly advocated by a number 
of members of the Chamber of Deputies, especially by 
the Agrarians. 

One of the chief obstacles to the return of the Italian 
industry to normal activity has been the deficiency of 
electric power due to the persistent drought of this 
winter. Most of the Italian plants are operated by 
hydroelectric stations. The scarcity of water forced 
the plants to replace quickly their hydroelectric sta- 
tions with steam, oil or gas engines, which increased 
costs and caused reduction of working hours. [llustrat- 
ing the seriousness of the situation, Genoa, the center 
of metallurgical plants, has had more than seven 
months of dry weather. Even drinking water was at 
a premium in that city. 


Activity in Motor and Railroad Cars 


The automobile industry and railroad car builders 
have had their plants comparatively active for a year, 
the former benefiting by a lively export demand and 
the latter by important orders placed by the railroad 
administration. The railroad car manufacturers, how- 
ever, did not live up to their delivery schedules, as ap- 
pears from the following: 


Ordered Delivered 
Rolling Stock in the Year 1919 upto End of 1921 
Passenger Cars......... 610 63 
Baggage cars....... ; 250 210 
Wreight COSBs 6. 0c c cee’ 2,960 1,892 
Steam locomotives. ... 486 163 
Electric locomotives 78 None 


On the heavy orders placed early in 1921 by the 
Italian railroads nothing was delivered up to the end 
of the year. 

Imports of raw or finished products from abroad 
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were negligible in 1921, mainly because of the huge 
increase of custom duties. Only Germany favored by 
the rate of exchange and low prices, succeeded in ex- 
porting to Italy a considerable tonnage of finished ma- 
terial. From France was imported chiefly scrap steel 
in sufficient quantity to cover the moderate demand of 
Italian works. 

Pig iron demand has been limited for more than a 
year; first owing to the high duty (over 200 lire per 
ton), and further to the stocks still existing from the 
war, which have been sufficient to take care of the de- 
mand. The exorbitant price of pig iron, which is to- 
day in Italy more than twice the price of scrap steel, 
has compelled the steel manufacturers to make a more 
extensive use of scrap; in fact it has been reported that 
some makers have employed scrap steel up to 95 per 
cent. 

Italy being a very small producer of pig iron, there 
is seemingly no other explanation for the high duty im- 
posed by the Government on this product than that of 
protecting and encouraging the new industry for the 
production of synthetic pig iron in electric furnaces. 


No New Steel Capacity 


Owing to the bad times and to the lack of proper 
financing, little or nothing has bee done by the Italian 
steel companies in the line of remodelling their plants. 
No new furnace or rolling mills have been added to 
those existing nor have any efforts been made to set 
in motion the idle ones which were started during the 
war and shut down shortly after the signing of the 
armistice. 

Production of steel scarcely reached 350,000 tons 
in 1921, while during the war it went above 1,300,000 
tons in a year. 

American raw and finished materials have been com- 
pletely beyond reach of the Italian market, owing 
to the exchange prices. There seems, however, to be a 
strong probability for the United States to come again 
into the Italian market for the sale of modern steel 
plant equipment. Also American scrap might make 
some headway into Italy, provided the ocean freight 
rates decrease and the exchange continues to improve 

Italy’s economic position has been bettering rapidly 
during the last two years. The Government budget 
will soon be brought to a solid basis and the deficit 
completely covered by the new taxes. It is within 
bounds to reaffirm the prophecy made in THE IRON AGE 
two years ago, that Italy will be one of the first Eu- 
ropean countries to recover from the war and get 
back to normal conditions. 

ERNESTO D’AMICO. 


Shortage of Labor in Chicago District 

For the first time since 1920 a shortage of labor is 
being felt by iron and steel works in the Chicago dis- 
trict. The situation is by no means acute, however, 
and is accounted for by the fact that during the long 
period of part-time operation both skilled and un- 
skilled workers left the district for other locations 
which offered employment. The revival in production 
has been so sudden that much of this labor has not yet 
found its way back to the plants. While a considerable 
number of foreign-born workingmen, largely of the un- 
skilled class, have returned to their fatherlands in the 
past year and a half, it is the belief of operating offi- 
cers of Chicago plants that there is plenty of labor of 
all classes to be had, but that it is simply a question 
of bringing labor and the work together. A similar 
situation recently arose in the automobile district in 
Detroit and vicinity. With the slump in automobile 
production labor returned to the farms or to other 
cities where employment could be found, and when 
plant operations revived, a shortage of labor was ex- 
perienced until men could be attracted from the fields 
to which they had dispersed. The problem at hand 
seems to be not one of an absolute shortage of labor, 
but rather one involving a redistribution of labor. 


The Bethlehem Steel Co., has ordered on furnace 
B. at its Steelton, Pa., works. 


April 27, 1922 


GERMAN TOOLS BUILT CHEAPLY 


D. de Vries of Stokvis & Sons Comments on Rece; 
Exhibition—Quality a Forgotten 
Institution 





An interesting communication regarding the stat 
of the German machine-tool industry, as shown by 
recent exhibition in that country, has been receiv: 
by George R. Woods, New York, American represent 
tive of R. S. Stokvis & Sons, Inc., from D. de Vri 
director of the parent company at Rotterdam, Holla: 

This letter, which comments freely on the Germ 
machines with comparisons of American and Germa 
tools, is in part as follows: 


The writer is just back from Germany, where he vi 
the Leipziger Technische Messe. It would be very instruct 
for an American to visit such a “Messe” because one c 
then give industrial America much interesting informat 

If one dwells along the stands, where for the writer « 
machine is an old acquaintance, be it always in changed « 
signs, his eye is caught here and there where he says: “N 
bad! By Jove, the Americans have a big competition !” 

If one sees the stand of Kaboma radial drills, one n 
admit that’s a big drill, but if we then think of Uncle He: 
and Tuechter’s machine, we say: “Well, that young macl 
is an engineering problem for the workmen, too many or 
ments, it wants a college boy to handle it.” 

If one sees the stand of Zimmermann, one must say: “‘N 
bad." Special designs of these machines are excellent 
general manager of this concern was formerly a promi! 
manager of Schuchardt & Schutte, so you see the link? 

We had a talk with Samson, makers of vertical grind: 
type of Pratt & Whitney, not bad, and these people 
make a shaper. The manager pretended it was a copy ty 
Gould & Eberhardt Now listen, he only pretended it w 
a copy 

It might have been a copy of a gone-by shaper of 
Gould & Eberhardt, but both Mr. Peskine and the writer 
laughed heartily in his face and we told him: “You Germans 
try to copy and when you are ready with your copy, the 
American again has escaped and looks only upoh it as of 
bygone days.” 

The general impression of such an exhibition—and it was 
a big exhibition only of machine tools—is that there is life 
and drive in the Germans, but that the class of their ma- } 
chines and workmanship is miles below the American stand- i 
ard, but they manufacture cheaply and to-day there is but 
one desire in the world: Buy cheap, buy cheaper, 
cheapest, buy for nothing. Quality does not speak any 
in Europe; it is the price that talks and as long as Ge! 
labor is as cheap as it is to-day and the call for low p 
so strong as to-day, the world of to-day in machine tool: 
to the Germans A 

We saw copies of a Cincinnati milling with Wand: 
copies of Kearney & Trecker with Mammuth, but how 
copies they were! We explained to one of them what tr 
ment the gears go through in America, before it is a g 
ready to be put in place, and they listened with ar 


mouth and they said, “Yes, that’s nice, but we would no 
paid for it.” You see, cheap. 

In lathes there was nothing special; a good German 
as you know it for one-quarter of the price of yours and 

Where America, England, France, Spain, Italy and all t 
smaller countries are struck with a depression as the 
world has hardly ever met, there is a big boom in Germa 
Most of the machine tool firms are sold out for six to eig 
months and everybody on this exhibition looked gay and 
prosperous, 

By the present export organization Germany has shap* 
for itself, by which they only let escape machinery for expo! 
at a fixed price, a price about double as high as their in! 
price, but about half as low as the rest of the world a 
they have formed, so to say, a world for their own, in whic! 
they all prosper and vegetate on the rest of the world 
one has to ask whether it is more luck to win a war t 
to lose a war, and at present the answer would be « 
firmative to the last item, if after all the whole world Ww 
not one undivided unit, but knowing this, common sense W!!! 
say such a thing cannot last forever and if such an artific i 
condition as the one to which Germany has shaped its 
falls through, they will fall well. It can continue only by 8 
continuous depreciation of the value of their exchange. T! 
exchange of to-day is 250 marks for the dollar. So a little 
more and the mark has no value at all and what then” 

Our final impression of this visit to the Leipzig Exhibit 
was that Germany is not killed, but keenly alive and t! 
she will fill on the long run her own place and that pla 
will not be the place the American machine tool builders a 
looking for and that is to be top notch in design and wo! 
manship, in service and production. 


re 









Coke Output Less; Little Unionizing 


Many Connellsville Miners Would Return to Work and an 


Early Break Is Possible Seeing That No 
Strike Benefits Are to Be Paid 


PITTSBURGH, April 25.—While this the fourth week 

f the strike in the western Pennsylvania non-union coal 
strict has seen some desire on the part of a good 
iny of the men who have been out to get back to 
rk, this is chiefly among those who did not want to 
iit and were forced into idleness by the defection of 
thers. This strike is essentially one of the pick 
niners and loaders, who by laying down their tools 
nave made it impossible for others to work. The or- 
anizers have made a special drive to get these men out 
ause they are such an important cog in the general 


f perations. They have been preyed upon and no state- 
: ent, no matter how absurd, calculated to pull them 


t and keep them out, has been left unuttered. 


Coke Production Falling 


The situation still is serious, particularly from the 
tandpoint of coke supplies, this region being depended 
pon for a considerable part of the requirements of 
irnaces in this immediate district as well as in dis- 
cts to the north and east. The Connellsville Courier, 

its most recent compilation of coke production, shows 
hat for the week ended April 15 the district produced 
18,810 tons, a loss as compared with the previous week 
f 35,610 tons, and 51,150 tons compared with the week 
nded April 1. For the week ended April 22 a further 

stantial loss is indicated, this paper states, by the 
fact that more than 2400 additional ovens went on the 

No one seriously questions that the outcome of the 
trike will be a crushing defeat for the men. While 
he results to date have been in favor of the union or- 
ganizers, the belief prevails that the advanatge will 

short lived. If the union leaders had been content 
» confine their efforts to the mines of the independent 
mpanies of the district and had not challenged the 
If. C. Frick Coke Co., the Steel Corporation coal and 
ke subsidiary, they stood a chance to win. The union 

leaders calculated cleverly in the means adopted to 
‘hieve the ends thus far accomplished, but they failed 
reckon with the Steel Corporation aroused. 


Talk of Long Struggle Not Relished 


What must eventually count heavily for the collapse 
f the strike is that no strike benefits are to be paid 
to the new members, and the organizer who declared in 
speech Saturday night that the fight would last all 
immer unconsciously weakened the will of those who 
oluntarily quit, for they no doubt went out with an 
lea of a brief struggle. 
This strike has some of the characteristics of the 
teel strike of 1919. It was defection of the foreign 
rn rather than of the native born. It is founded on 
nisrepresentation by the organizers, who have hesitated 
t nothing caleulated to bring the credulous foreigners 
it, even telling them that since Germany and Russia 
iad made peace, the funds necessary to the successful 
rosecution of the strike would be forthcoming from 
rermany. The suspension of mine operations is more 
mplete in that portion of the district radiating south 
ind west of Uniontown than in the opposite direction. 
he explanation is racial. West and south of Uniontown 
uthern Europeans predominate, and they respond 
more to mob movement than do the Celts, Scots and 
ther English-speaking men of the older workings north 
ind east of Uniontown. It has not been difficult to 
‘righten the Slavs, Greeks and Italians by suggestions 


of violence. 
Young Men Ignorant of Past Defeats 


It has occasioned no little wonder that in a region 
where the men had been counted upon to stay at work, 
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so many have gone out and mining operations have been 
so heavily crippled. The explanations are numerous. 
The principal ones are that agitators have been planted 
in the mines for some time and they have been quietly 
sowing the seed of discontent, so that the strike in the 
union fields might not be snuffed out by too much pro- 
duction of non-union coal. Then there was the usual 
spring restlessness and desire to be out of doors, and 
April 1, being only a couple of weeks in advance of 
Easter, there was not the desire to stay at work. There 
is no doubt, too, that as it is almost 30 years since the 
last strike in the region, few now active can recall 
how disastrous it proved for the miners. The strike 
really is a “lark” for the ring leaders, most of whom 
saw service overseas in the world war. 

There has been a complete lack of disorder because 
no attempt is being made to prevent meetings of the 
men. It is a rule of the State police that there shall 
be no parades and none are being held. Breaking up of 
meetings is not tried because it is realized that this 
would mean small! meetings in houses, with none of the 
publicity or knowledge of what is going on that can 
be had when the meetings are held in large groups in 
public places. 


With No Strike Benefits, Connellsville Miners 
Likely to Go Back 


UNIONTOWN, Pa, April 25.—The strike situation in 
the Connellsville bituminous region is apparently a 
stalemate. Union organizers, after closing down the 
Leisenring No. 1 plant of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
were unsuccessful in suspending operations at Leisen- 
ring Nos. 2 and 3, Davidson and Trotter, strongholds 
of the Frick company in the old Klondike region. 
Working forces at these plants were impaired, but 
work was not suspended. 

At other points in the region there is an increase 
in output, more men reporting to work at mines 
throughout the territory, although not in great num- 
bers. At Amend and Collier plants on Monday there 
were two demonstrations led by women. One group 
of amazons used salt and pepper to effect in an attack 
upon the working miners. Two women were arrested, 
but later released. The other group dispersed when 
officers prepared to turn hose lines on them. 


Absence of Strike Benefits Discouraging 


Meetings were held in Connellsville and near Mount 
Pleasant on Sunday. Van Bitner, speaking at Connells- 
ville, said that newly organized locals would receive 
“just as much and no more than the strikers of the 
old union fields.” Speakers at the meeting, when asked 
to say what that meant, replied by asking what the men 
in this region had ever done for the union. Later they 
attempted to salve over the break. A group of newly 
organized union men in the Brownsville region are 
reported to have notified union organizers that unless 
strike benefits are paid at once they will return to 
work. Union speakers at mass meetings of the men 
have refrained from promising financial assistance to 
the strikers here, but there apparently have been 
promises on the outside. One statement is that the 
union will pay strike benefits to men of six months’ 
standing in the union. 


Break May Come Soon 


Developments of an important character are ex- 
pected now almost any time. There is a pretty strong 





(Continued on page 1182) 
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| Iron and Steel Markets | 


OUTPUT LITTLE CHANGED 


Connellsville Coke Falls Off and Pig Iron 
Output Is Less 


New Business in Steel at a Lower Rate — 
Some Price Advances 


The fourth week of the coal strike has brought 
no important change in the rate of steel produc- 
tion. In blast furnace operations there are some 
cross currents. In the East two smaller merchant 
furnaces have blown out and another is_ short 
of coke. Against this is the blowing in of a large 
Youngstown furnace, the expected starting of a 
Wharton, N. J., and a Midland, Pa., stack and the 
probable blowing in of a merchant furnace in the 
Chicago district. 

Coke output in the Connellsville district was cut 
down further last week to about 55 per cent of that 
for the last week in March, but there is little actual 
unionizing of idle men. May 1 is the date now 
considered likely to mark a turning point in the 


Situation, seeing that no strike benefits are promised 


to miners joining the union, and that many idle 
men have expressed a desire to return to work. 

In conserving fuel supplies some blast furnaces 
tributary to the Connellsville district are running 
their blowing engines more slowly and are making 
fewer tappings. However, steel output is less af- 
fected, as producers are using more scrap and 
drawing on accumulated stocks of pig iron. 

Some mills are taking no new orders with defi- 
nite delivery promises and most of them are booked 
for several weeks ahead. Thus, with some consum- 
ers seeking to buy for prompt shipment or trying 
to speed up deliveries on contracts, price advances 
are named which in fact apply to a relatively small 
portion of going business. 

Buying of coal by Pittsburgh and Youngstown 
interests in Virginia, southern West Virginia and 
Kentucky fields has been on a large scale, and in 
addition to the freight for these long hauls mine 
prices have advanced, so to an extent the strike is 
advancing the cost of making iron and steel. 

The cases in which 1.60c. or more is paid for 
plates, shapes or bars are exceptional and the ton- 
nages are not large. The plate market has shown 
more activity than in some time, and operations at 
the plate mill center of Coatesville, Pa., are on a 
larger scale than in many months. A good demand 
at firmer prices has developed for plates in the 
lighter gages. 

Considerable sheet business has been taken at 
the recent advance of $3 per ton. Automobile and 
automobile parts makers, for the first time in more 
than 18 months, are going to Pittsburgh to ex- 
pedite deliveries. 

Seeing that consumers of steel are generally well 
covered, the present situation, barring an unex- 
pected turn in the coal strike, is creating little con- 
cern regarding either prices or supplies. Nothing 


resembling a steel scarcity is expected, and conserv- 
ative influences are much in evidence. 

The Steel Corporation’s earnings of $19,339,000 
in the first quarter, with monthly increments al- 
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most exactly paralleling the declines in the last 
quarter of 1921, indicate a share of the March stee! 
output larger than was generally credited to the 
Corporation at the time. Important independent 
steel companies are still showing deficits and som« 
of these will persist through the second quarter. 

Fabricated steel lettings for the past week, in- 
cluding transmission towers for Formosa, are less 
than half of those of the week preceding or be- 
tween 55 and 60 per cent of shop capacity. Not a 
great tonnage of new work appeared but structura! 
mills are that well engaged that rolling schedules 
need to be consulted closely in naming delivery 
dates. 

With the expected Chicago & Northwestern let- 
ting of 2750 cars the total for the week will be 6500. 
The Southern Pacific order was for 2000 and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio bought 1700. Apart from rail- 
road buying, new business in steel shows a con 
siderable falling off. 

Preceding the recent advance of pig iron to $21 
at Chicago, there was very heavy buying in that 
district, one merchant having sold 150,000 tons. 
Iron can still be had there at $21, although some 
sellers are asking $22. Throughout the East and 
in the Pittsburgh and Ohio territories, there has 
been a general advance of $2 on foundry and 
malleable grades and $3 higher on basic has been 
established by a sale of 10,000 tons at Cleveland 
at $23, furnace, for delivery at Massillon, Ohio. 
Charcoal iron is up $2 and silvery is again $1 
higher. Alabama iron is established by an advance 
of 50c. at $16.50 as the prevailing quotation. 

Export trade has fallen off this month from the 
March rate. Earlier in the year Japan figured 
largely in the buying, but is now doing little, finan- 
cial conditions there being less favorable. Great 
Britain latterly has cut more of a figure in South 
American trade. In Far Eastern business the chief 
contract of the week came from Japan—6500 tons 
of rails and tie plates. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, April 25. 


The effect of the strike in the non-union coal fields 
of western Pennsylvania is even more pronounced this 
week than it has been at any time since the trouble 
began. Although there is a disposition in some quar- 
ters to minimize results of the cutting off of coal and 
coke from the Connellsville district, and there is little 
apparent sign of recessions in plant activities, the fact 
is that in a number of lines manufacturers have found 
it necessary to apportion their production. The real 
story will be developed by the figures of pig iron and 
steel production, which will be available early in May. 
In the conservation of fuel supplies, the wind has been 
cut down on a number of stacks in this and near-by 
districts and some furnaces are being tapped only once 
instead of twice every 24 hours. Loss of ingot pro- 
duction probably will not be as great as that in pig 
iron because the steel makers have been increasing the 
melt of scrap and cold pig iron. Very few of the 
steel manufacturers now are quoting because they have 
nothing on which to quote, and those who remain 
nominally in the market are not especially active i” 
trying to obtain additional business, 

Prices are extremely firm all along the line and 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


Apr. 25, Apr. 18, Mar. 28, . 26 
Vig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 922° 0922 1922 “Po2] 


2X, Philadelphiat....$25.40 $25.40 $21.26 $26.26 

2, Valley furnacet.... 23.00 21.00 19.00 24.50 

®, Southern, Cin'tit... 21.00 20.50 19.50 27.50 

2. Birmingham, Ala.ft.. 16.50 16.00 15.00 23.00 

‘o. 2 foundry, Chicago*,. 21.00 21.00 20.00 24.00 
tasic, del’d, eastern Pa... 21.50 21.50 20.25 25.00 
c, Valley furnace..... 23.00 20.00 18.00 22.50 
emer, Valley, del. P’gh 23.96 22.96 21.46 26.96 
falleable, Chicago® ...... 21.00 21.00 20.00 24.00 
illeable, Valley .....e.-. 23.00 20.50 19.00 25.00 
iray forge, Pittsburgh.... 24.46 22.71 20.71 25.46 


S. charcoal, Chicago... 28.00 26.00 26.00 38.50 
rromanganese, seaboard 65.00 65.00 62.50 90.00 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: 
rails, heavy, at mill..$40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $47.00 
billets, Pittsburgh... 29.50 29.50 28.00 37.00 
h. billets, Pittsburgh... 29.50 29.50 28.00 37.00 
h. sheet bars, P’gh..... 31.00 31.00 29.00 39.00 
reing billets, base, P’gh 34.50 34.50 32.00 42.00 
h. billets. Pilla... .-sees 35.24 35.24 35.24 42.74 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh..... 38.00 38.00 36.00 48.00 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
elp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib... 1.50 1.50 1.40 2.20 
rht rails a€ WDE. ccccave 1.50 1.50 1.40 2.20 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
on bars, Philadelphia... 1.86 1.86 1.76 2.35 
bars; CeeeReO. «v0 6 1.65 1.65 1.60 2.38 
Ste bars, Pittsburgh.... 1.50 1.50 1.40 2.10 
Steel bars, Chicago....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.48 
steel bars, New York..... 1.88 1.88 1.78 2.48 
nk plates, Pittsburgh... 1.50 1.50 1.40 2.20 
nk plates, Chicago..... 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.58 
ink plates, New York... 1.88 1.88 1.78 2.58 
Beams, Pittsburgh ....... 1.50 1.50 1.40 2.20 
Beams, Chicago ....sceee 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.58 
Beams, NOW YOOM< wcasece 1.88 1.88 1.78 2.58 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.00 2.00 1.80 2.75 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries in 
« Chicago district is 70c. per ton. 
Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. f{Silicon, 2.25 to 2.75. 


Tos rs Apr. 25, Apr. 18, Mar. 28, Apr. 26, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, “f5)2”" “Yg22"' 1922" 1921 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 


Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 3.15 3.15 3.00 4.00 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 4.15 4.15 4.00 5.00 
9 


Sheets, blue an'l’d, 9 & 10 2.40 2.40 2.25 3.10 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.40 2.40 2.40 3.25 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.25 2.25 2.25 3.00 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.05 3.05 3.05 4.10 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh $4.75 $4.75 $4.60 $6.25 


Old Material, per Gross Ton: 


Carwheels, Chicago...... $19.50 $19.00 $17.00 $14.25 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 16.00 16.00 15.75 18.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh... 17.00 16.50 15.50 13.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila.. 14.50 14.00 13.50 11.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’'go.. 15.00 13.75 12.75 11.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 17.50 17.00 16.50 18.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 


No. 1 cast, Ch’'go (net ton) 15.50 15.00 14.25 13.50 

No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila.... 16.00 16.00 15.50 17.00 

No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch'go (net)13.00 12.00 11.75 10.00 
Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven: 

Furnace coke, prompt..... 85.50 $5.00 $3.25 $3.25 

Foundry coke, prompt.... 6.00 5.00 4.25 4.50 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 

Lake copper, New York... 13.00 12.87% 12.87% 12.76 


Electrolytic copper, refinery 12.75 12.62% 12.62% 12.37% 


The prices in the above table are for domestic delivery and do not necessarily apply to export business. 


Composite Price, April 25, 1922, Finished Steel, 2.084c. Per Lb. 


Based on prices of steel bars, 
beams, tank plates, plain wire, 
open-hearth rails, black pipe 
ind black sheets J 


These products constitute 88 per cent of the 


United States output of finished steel 


Composite Price, April 25, 1922, Pig Iron, $21.98 Per Gross Ton 


| on average of basic and founds’) 

the basic being Valley quotation, 
foundry an average of Chicago, 
delphia and Birmingham 


t 


here have been some further advances by some of the 
steel manufacturers. The Bethlehem Steel Co. yester- 
cay came out with 1.70c., Pittsburgh, on plates, shapes 
and bars, while the Brier Hill Steel Co. is quoting plates 
at 2c., and sheets at an advance of $7 per ton over 
ose established earlier in the month. 
_ There has-been a clear advance of $2 per ton in 
f undry iron, which has sold at $23 for the base grade, 
id with basic iron at $23 in Cleveland, it is probable 
any business that develops with Valley furnaces 
be at that price. This compares with $20, the 
sis of the last previous transaction. Some large 
renases of scrap by a large independent steel com- 
ny have caused a further advance of 50c. per ton, 
basis for this purchase being that pig iron produc- 
‘on cannot be increased because of the fuel situation. 
vying of coal by Pittsburgh and Youngstown interests 
Virginia, Southern West Virginia and Kentucky is 
a heavy scale and in addition to a heavy freight rate 
* price in those districts has advanced. The strike 
‘uation thus is adding to the producing cost of iron 
Steel and while conditions in the western Pennsyl- 
‘ia non-union field are slightly better this week than 
y were last week, the gain has been almost too slight 


UNH HUNT DEOTEREDNDRRDCHEEADERDDNUTD yy0He SUVH DES HNNped pe vEnENNED peneener ar neneeedenciaeeene abeBRNNRON IONE 


me ee 5.00 4.90 4.65 4.95 
Tint. NOW VOOR ..-cccveces 5.35 5.25 5.00 5.45 
teem. Te. EO... cceuses 5.20 4.95 4.42 4.35 
Lead, New York....... 5.40 5.15 4.70 4.35 
Tin (Straits), New York.. 31.12% 31.00 29.25 32.00 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 5.00 5.00 4.35 25 

( April 18, 1922, 2.084e. 

March 28, 1922, 2.019¢. 

Mes kere ti a April 26.1921, 2.764c. 

( 10-year pre-war average, 1.689. 

( April 18, 1922, $20.40 

March 28, 1922, 18.38 

ok ae arial April 26, 1921, 23.46 

( 10-year pre-war average, 15.72 


A1DE TURE DDE AREF EEFOREOMRD LT NHO OURAN TEDED ERE / FP FRE CET ae 


to be worthy of comment. The ordinary production of 
this field is approximately 8000 cars daily, while cur- 
rent loadings are averaging about 1700 carloads or 
about 22 per cent. At the low point loadings went be- 
low 20 per cent. 


Pig Iron.—A further advance of $2 per ton has been 
established in foundry iron since a week ago with sales 
of No. 2 grade noted at $23, Valley furnace, and of 
No. 3 iron at $22.50, and there is none of either grade 
now available at less. An even greater advance has 
taken place in malleable iron, sales of which have been 
done at $23, Valley furnace, as compared with the 
former quotation of $20.50. There has been no busi- 
ness in basic iron in this district in the past week, but 
since this grade has brought $23 at Cleveland furnace, 
on a large tonnage sold to a Massillon consumer, that 
price probably will be done on the next important trans- 
action in Valley iron. This price is purely an appraisal 
because there seems to be no basic iron for sale by 
Valley producers, but on the other hand there are no 
important inquiries in this market. The highest price 
paid on Valley Bessemer iron is $22, furnace, and that 
only for small lots. Instead of being at a premium 
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over basic iron, Bessemer now is at a discount of $1 
per ton, this condition being explained by the fact 
that some Bessemer is available while basic grade is 
extremely scarce as far as availability for market is 
concerned. The only change in the active list of blast 
furnaces in this and nearby districts is that the Car- 
negie Steel Co. has put on an additional stack at its 
Chio works, Youngstown, to replace one recently blown 
out for repairs. This company now has 32 furnaces 
in blast. The Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. probably 
will blow in one of its steel furnaces at Midland, Pa., 
before long. This company has a stock of coke and 
its coal mine is one of the few not affected by the strike. 

We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery to 
the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross ton: 


LGasic ‘ebp Oke ee 6S eae ewe ned sees SeO.O0 


Bessemer 


Ey CON cock icuks ace 





No. 2 foundry 
No. 3 foundry 
PERIOD: SNS Shas ns CaWhi ee Or keh ea Rowe 


Ferroalloys.—A few small sales of 80 per cent do- 
mestic ferromanganese are noted at $70 Atlantic sea- 
board, to consumers not getting full deliveries on 
orders entered at lower prices. The Carnegie Steel Co. 
is quoting this material at $72.50 Atlantic seaboard, 
but is practically out of the market. English makers 
have not followed the recent advance to $70 by do- 
mestic producers, but the common expectation is that 
they will. The leading maker of spiegeleisen is out 
of the market on 20 per cent material, and is quoting 
$33 furnace on 16 and 19 per cent alloy. There has 
been no business in this district lately in either grade. 
Jackson, Ohio, producers of Bessemer ferrosilicon and 
silvery iron, as of April 19, made another advance of 
>1 per ton. 


We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese, $70 to $72.50 

i.f. Atlantic seaboard for domestic and $65 for English. 

Average 20 per cent spiegeleisen, $34 furnace; 16 to 19 per 
ent, $32 furnace; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, domestic, $55 to 
$60 furnace, freight allowed. Bessemer ferrosilicon is quoted 
f.o.b. Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, furnaces as foliows: 


10 per cent, $38.50; 11 per cent, $41.80; 12 per cent, $45.10; 


13 per cent, $49.10; 14 per cent, $54.10; silvery iron, 6 per 
cent, $27; 7 per cent, $28; 8 per cent, $29.50; 9 per cent, 
$31.50; 10 per cent, $33.50: 11 per cent, $36; 12 per cent, 
$38.50. The present freight rate from Jackson to New Straits- 
ville, Ohio, into the Pittsburgh district is $4.06 per gross ton. 


Iron and Steel Pipe.—Makers of steel pipe now are 
experiencing no difficulty in securing orders; on the 
contrary, most of them are finding it necessary to 
limit the business buyers would like to have them take. 
Thus far the fuel situation has not seriously affected 
production of any of the leading manufacturers, but 
the fear exists that unless there is an early resumption 
in the non-union fields, curtailment is inevitable. The 
Dec. 16, 1921, card of discounts appears to have been 
very fully re-established. There are intimations that 
a new card naming higher prices may come out, it 
being argued that there is no profit on the present 
card, but it is doubtful whether an advance in prices 
will be made in the near future because important in- 
terests believe that buyers would construe the action 
as being due to the fuel situation. Makers of wrought 
iron pipe report a steady and well-sustained improve- 
ment in orders. Discounts are given on page 1177. 


Wire Rods.—All makers are committed as heavily 
as they care to be on present fuel supplies, and while 
no sales are noted at higher than $38, Pittsburgh or 
Youngstown for the base size of soft rods, no orders 
could be placed at that price today. Makers merely 
are looking out for the requirements of regular cus- 
tomers and are refusing new business. Prices are 
given on page 1177. 


Wire Products.—The American Steel & Wire Co. 
as yet has taken no action with regard to the advances 
made by the independent manufacturers three weeks 
ago. It is becoming very difficult for buyers to enter 
new orders or to increase their original specifications. 
Actually, most of the independent manufacturers are 
out of the market. There has been no change in prices, 
but the market is very firm. 


We quote wire nails at $2.40 to $2.50 base per keg, Pitts- 
burgh, and bright basic and Bessemer wire at $2.25 base per 
100 Ib., Pittsburgh. 


Billets Sheet Bars and Slabs.—Non-integrated sheet 
and tin plate manufacturers, heavily sold up on the 
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finished products, and getting only a portion of 
tonnages of sheet bars due them on contracts, 

actively seeking additional tonnages on the open n 
ket. With most makers finding a use for all of t! 
current production, offerings are extremely limi 
Sales have been made at $33 in Cleveland, but 

price of those who have any tonnages available ge: 
ally is $35, mill. An Eastern maker recently qu 
$32 mill, against a brokerage inquiry for 5000 tons 
delivered price being $37.33 to this district. Bi 
are not available at less than $31.50 for 4-in. and 
for the smaller sizes. The walkout of non-union 

miners has not materially affected the productio: 
steel, but it has prevented an expansion of steel w 

activities that was necessary to meet the heavier b 
ings. 

We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth | 
at $29.50 to $33.50; 2 x 2-in. billets, $31 to $35; 
open-hearth sheet bars, $31; slabs, $30 to $34.50; f 
billets, ordinary carbons, $34.50 to $37, all f.o.b. Young 
or Pittsburgh mills. 

Sheets.— While supplies of sheet bars still are su 
cient to enable most makers to maintain the re 
rate of operations, they are not large enough to 
mit an increase in mill activities as is warranted 
the orders already on the books and few consun 
are getting their full quota. Mills quite gener: 
are falling behind their orders and as far as tonna; 
for early delivery are concerned, the situation is ex 
treme'y tight. A Youngstown district manufacturer 
in the past week announced an advance of $7 per ton, 
putting prices to 3.50c base for black, 4.50c. base for 
galvanized and 2.75c. base for blue annealed. There 
has been no response to this move on the part of ot 
manufacturers, and few consumers are so hard press 
for supplies as to be willing to pay these prices, which 
represent advances $10 per ton over what prices at 
which they have orders placed with makers. Automo- 
bile manufacturers, however, are showing some anxiety 
about supplies of full finished sheets, and are trying 
to get the mills to anticipate deliveries by about 30 
days. Some business has been placed at the advance 
set up early in the month, but no business is reported 
any higher than these prices. Prices are given on 
page 1177. 

Tin Plate.—The situation with regard to supplies 
for early delivery still is very tight, due to the fact 
that all makers are committed against full production 
for the next 30 or 60 days, and those depending on 
outside sources for supplies of steel lately have not 
been getting more than half their normal quotas on 
contracts. A movement is understood to be on foot 
among independent makers to advance prices for the 
third quarter. The claim is made that present prices 
allow no profit, but as against this it is reported that 
considerably less than $4.75 per base box Pittsburgh, 
was done by an independent maker recently. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has 80 per cent of its 
tin mills scheduled for this week, and independent 
mill operations average about 80 per cent, but the 
prospect is for a decline among the latter due to the 
growing scarcity of steel. We quote $4.75 per base 
box, Pittsburgh. 

Boiler Tubes.—Demand for seamless steel 
still is gaining and prices continue to strengthen. 
These tendencies, however, are lacking in lap-welded 
tubes, on which a large Eastern maker is reported to 
be still giving 3 fives on top of the quoted discounts. 
Prices restrict sales of charcoal iron tubes. Discounts 
are given on page 1177. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Production 
is beginning to be affected by the fact that makers 
of hot rolled bars are unable to ship fully against 
contracts. This development has further strengthened 
the market which now is firm at 1.90c. base Pitts- 
burgh, for carloads, while the old differential of ° 
per ton for less carloads, for some time waived, has 
reappeared. Ground shafting is unchanged at 2.20¢. 
base, mill, for carload. 


Hoops and Bands.—Makers are holding firmly to 2¢. 
base Pittsburgh, for both products, are committed 45 
heavily as they care to be on the present fuel supply, 
and are not anxious for new business. 
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Plates—The American Bridge Co. has received a 
ntract for a wharf boat and four barges for the Bar- 
t Line, Cairo, Ill., for which 1000 tons of steel will 
" required, mostly plates. The same company has 
ken two car floats for the Long Island Railroad 
‘ich will take 1500 tons of steel, mostly plates. The 
avo Contracting Co. is low bidder for three steel 
reves, bids for which were opened April 21, by the 
tsburgh Federal Engineers, between 400 and 500 
of steel, chiefly plates, will be wanted. It is ex- 
ted that the steel pipe for the Fairmont Reservoir 
ter Line, Cleveland, which will require 3000 toys 
ates, will be fabricated by a local company. The 
‘t is showing more activity than before in some 
and the price situation is extremely strong, be- 
» only a few makers are open to business. There 
been no change in the price of the Carnegie Steel 
but independents are quoting 1.60c. to 1.70c., and 
Youngstown mill which is not anxious for business, 
itely has been quoting 2c., Pittsburgh. 
We quote sheared plates, 4 in. and heavier, tank quality, 
to 1.70c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Iron and Steel Bars.—Inability of makers to enlarge 
production to the extent demanded by orders is 
ting makers behind in their deliveries and the mar- 
as far as early tonnages are concerned, is very 
The Carnegie Steel Co. still is holding at 1.50c. 
Pittsburgh, and is taking orders at that price 
delivery at its convenience. Independent makers 
remain in the market generally are quoting 1.60c., 
yesterday the Bethlehem Steel Co. announced a 
» of 1.70c., Pittsburgh. There is no change in bar 
prices, but demand is increasing and there are 
ations of an early advance. 
quote steel bars rolled from billets at 1.50¢c. to 1.70c.: 
bars, ro'led from bi'lets, 1.50c. to 1.70c. base; re- 


ng bars, rolled from old rails, 1.50¢.; refined iron bars, 
lOc. in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material.—Convinced that the lowest 

es have been seen on steel and with an idea of 

ng in before there are further advances, investors 

losing with some promptness against projects long 

re the market. The McClintic-Marshall Co. will 

sh between 1000 and 1100 tons of steel for a 

etti factory of H. J. Heinze Co., Pittsburgh, and 

' tons for a building for the American Thermos 

»., Huntington, W. Va. An award of the steel 

for the new Pittsburgh Y. M. C. A. Building, involving 

) tons, is expected shortly. The Fort Pitt Bridge 

- has taken 500 tons for a bank building in Morgan- 

, W. Va., and it is reported to have been awarded 

) tons for the shop connections with the warehouse 

f the Crane Co., Chicago. The American Bridge 

(o., in addition to numerous small domestic jobs, will 

f ate 3000 tons of high tension transmission towers 

‘export to Japan and 500 tons of transmission towers 

for shipment to Chile. Plain material prices are firmly 

lished as 1.50c., Pittsburgh, as a minimum, with 

‘ependents quoting 1.60c. to 1.70c., the latter price 

g just been named by Bethlehem Steel Co. Prices 
given on page 1177. 


Skelp.—Hardly enough business is being done to 
tablish prices, but a fair appraisal of the market is 


m 1.50e. to 1.70¢., or the same range as is quoted 
plates. 


Steel Rails—There has been no withdrawal from 
market of any of the makers of light rails, be- 
ise they can be rolled from defective standard rails 
‘let and bloom crops, and hence do not suffer from 
hortage of steel. There is a fairly good run of 
ness considering the coal mine suspensions. All 
ers are quoting 1.50c. base. 


quote 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new steel, 
se; rolled from old rails, 1.40c. base: standard rails 
*r gross ton mill for Bessemer and open-hearth sections 


Nuts and Bolts.—The market is firmer, but this 
nd is in sympathy with steel prices rather than 
‘use of a good demand. Business shows improve- 

but is not active nor is buying urgent. Dis- 
ints are given on page 1177. 


Rivets.—The market is firm at the minimum of 
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$2.10 base per 100 lb. for large structural and ship 
rivets and 10c. per 100 lb. higher for heavy boiler 
rivets. Demand still is reported to be gaining. Prices 
and discounts are given on page 1177. 


Coal and Coke.—So little coke and coal is available 
from nearby mines that prices are largely a matter of 
negotiation. On such lots of furnace coke as have 
lately been moved, prices have ranged from $5.50 to 
$6 per net ton oven, while sales of foundry coke have 
been noted at $6 to $6.25 at oven. The coal market is 
chiefly in the product of the southern West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Virginia fields, which are not affected by 
the present labor disturbance. Prices of mine run 
coal in those fields range from $2.50 to $3.25 per net 
ton, the freight rate into Pittsburgh being at least 
$3.50 per ton, while to the Youngstown district and 
the lake ports there is a minimum rail rate of $2.66. 
These fields are the chief dependence of most steel 
making centers to piece out existing stocks and such 
lots as are coming out of the western Pennsylvania dis- 
trict. 


Hot-roltled and Cold-rolled Strips.—Leading makers 
are making no special effort to advance prices beyond 
those recently established, of 2c. base Pittsburgh for 
hot-rolled and 3.65c. base Pittsburgh for cold-rolled. 
Rather, the effort is to hold the market at these prices 
despite the fact that the demand is good and many 
buyers are seeking early deliveries. 


Spikes._Not much activity is shown in standard 
spikes as makers generally allowed the railroads to 
enter orders for their requirements over a consider- 
able period prior to the advance in prices early in the 
month. Restriction of coal mine activities is reflected 
in the demand for small spikes. The advanced prices 
are firmly adhered to, however, because of the upward 
trend of bars. Prices are given on page 1177. 


Old Material.—Purchase of between 20,000 and 
25,000 tons of heavy melting steel by a large inde- 
pendent at $17.50 delivered, has added strength to this 
market. This company cannot increase its pig iron 
production on account of the fuel situation and to 
safeguard full performance of its contractural obliga- 
tions took on this tonnage. Unless there is an early 
termination of the labor troubles in the non-union coal 
districts, which would permit the starting up of idle 
blast furnaces, it is probable that still higher prices 
will be established for heavy steel scrap. Dealers are 
unwilling to let go of yard stocks at current prices 
and production of scrap is not increasing at all rapidly. 
Reports that Carnegie Steel Co. soon would be in the 
market for a large tonnage of scrap find no support, 
indeed, it is stated officially that the company has all 
the tonnage it requires for some little time and is not 
in the market. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the Pitts 
burgh and other districts taking, the Pittsburgh freight rate 
as follows per gross ton: 


Heavy melting steel, Steubenville, 
Follansbee, Brackenridge, Monessen, 
Midland and Pittsburgh.......... $ 

No. 1 cast, cupola size.... : 
terolling rails, Newark and Cam- 
bridge, Ohio; Cumberland. Md.; 
Huntington, W. Va., and Franklin, 


7.00 to $17.50 
7.50 to 18.00 


Pa 0 al Rae ea ho eee add hen .-«- 16.50to 17.00 
Compressed sheet steel. , ... 15.00to 15.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and e nds .. 18.50to 14.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers. --- 17.50to 189.006 
Railroad coil and leaf springs 17.50 to 18.00 


Low phosphorus standard bloom and 


billet ends j > wie ie 2 20.00 to 20.50 
Low phosphorus plates and other 

SG obs Sed sner hasPaes as cv eada 19.00to 19.50 
Railroad malleable ; dl 15.50to 16.00 
BIG CEP Mas. Se edi ove a See tabis 25.00to 26.00 
Locomotive axles, steel............. 23.00to 24.00 
Steel car axles........ 6h icacawan 17.50to 18.00 
Cast iron wheels...... iv stttis tte a 16.50 to 17.00 
Rolled steel wheels................. 17.50to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings.............. 12.75 to 13.25 
Sheet bar crop ends............ -.« 17.00to 17.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings........... 14.50to 15.00 
Short shoveling turnings............ 13.50to 14.00 
Heavy breakable cast.......¢6sicscee. 17.25to 17.75 
GSS SEGRE isn cc cc cvuctan bdsm ees 13.50 to 14.00 
oo ee Pe 14.060 to 14.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought... .../...ses+- 13.00 to. 14.00 
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_ ” 
Chicago 
CuHIcaGo, April 25. 

The transition from a buyers’ to a sellers’ market 
has taken place in hardly more than a month’s time. 
The coal strike no doubt hastened the change by re- 
moving the hesitation which characterized the attitude 
of purchasing agents in a weak market. The stocks 
of virtually all consumers were exceedingly low and 
when general buying for replenishment developed, the 
effect was to fill up the rolling schedules of the mills 
for some weeks ahead. The disappearance of prompt 
deliveries in turn made it incumbent on the users to 
place still larger orders for forward delivery to pro- 
tect their later needs. While it is probable that there 
has been some speculative buying, mills are of the 
opinion that most of the business placed represents 
known requirement. 

The coal strike has not yet resulted in any curtail- 
ment of mill or furnace operations in this district, nor 
is it likely to do so for 60 or 90 days. The principal 
effect on the local production situation has been to 
cause mills to refrain from adding to their active pig 
iron capacity and to use more scrap in the open hearths 
instead. The leading interest has increased its steel 
output to 86 per cent of ingot capacity, but has not 
blown in additional blast furnaces. 

With the recent starting of two new mills at Gary, 
the Chicago district became an important producer of 
strip steel. This commodity is used largely in the auto- 
mobile industry, which is now active. A Wisconsin 
producer of automobile parts is now consuming 15,000 
tons of strip steel per month. 

Recent advances in finished material have been fol- 
lowed by advances in semi-finished commodities. Billets 
are now quoted at $31 base, mill, and sheet bars at $33. 


Pig Iron.—Exceptionally heavy buying preceded the 
recent advance in local iron to $21 base, furnace. The 
leading merchant booked close to 150,00® tons in the 
course of a week. Some individual purchases ran into 
the thousands of tons and covered requirements for 
some months. A user of basic, in fact, contracted for 
40,000 tons for delivery over the next six months. 
Sales since the advance have also covered considerable 
tonnage, as the general feeling of buyers is that further 
advances will probably be made. Some iron is now 
being sold at $22 base, furnace, or another dollar up, 
but this price is not yet general. The coal strike has 
undoubtedly given the market added strength, although 
it is notable that a large part of recent bookings has 
been to cover known requirements. The situation may 
be summed up by saying that supplies of most users 
were low and the coal strike furnished the necessary 
impetus to bring out general buying for stocks. The 
strike is unlikely, however, to affect production in this 
district for some time as furnaces have large supplies 
of fuel on hand. Stacks further east, however, are not 
so well stocked and it is. possible that this may result 
in iron being shipped out of this district to sections 
where production is first curtailed. While no further 
additions to local merchant iron production has been 
made, it is not at all unlikely that another Iroquois 
furnace will be blown in very soon. 

Southern iron continues to enter this district both 
by the all-rail and the barge and rail route. The lowest 
quotation on Southern iron for all-rail shipment is 
now $16.50, base Birmingham, and two producers have 
withdrawn from the market entirely. Charcoal iron 
has advanced $2 a ton and silvery has gone up another 
dollar. 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus mal- 
leable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and do not 
include a switching charge averaging 70c. per ton. Other 
prices are for iron delivered at consumers’ vards, or when so 
indicated, f.o.b. furnace other than local 

Lake Superior charcoal, averaging 

sil. 1.50, delivered at Chicago...... $28.00 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75..$21.50 to 22.50 
Northern coke, foundry. No. 2, sil. 


Oe NE ED a ide tee tei 21.00 to 22.00 
Northern high phos...... ‘ 21.00 to 22.00 
Southern No. 2, sec. quar....... 21.92to 23.17 
Southern No. 2, third quar...... 22.42 to 23.17 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil..... .... 21.00to 22.00 
REN eee reese eer ee . 21.00 to 22.00 
Low phos. Valley furnace, sil. 1 to 2 

per cent copper free.............- 30.00 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent.............- 34.82 
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Ferroalloys.—Several additional contracts for 
per cent ferrosilicon have been closed at $55. Fe) 
manganese has advanced to $70 seaboard with so: 
sellers quoting $72. The lowest current quotation 
spiegeleisen is now $46.50, delivered. 

We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese, $78.4 
$80.40, delivered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $55, deliv: 
spiegeleisen, 16 to 18 per cent, $46.50, delivered. 

Steel Castings.—The miscellaneous castings for ra 
road cars recently placed are still largely pendi 
While there is some irregularity in prices, the gene: 
tone of the market is firmer and advances in so; 
classes of castings are expected. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Milwaukee opened bids April 
on 6930 tons of 54-in., 36-in. and specials. Bids 
both cast iron and steel pipe were submitted, the | 
of the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry ( 
on iron pipe being the same as that submitted under 
the original call of March 29. It is regarded lik 
that cast iron pipe will be bought. Stevens Point, W 
has let 700 tons to the American Cast Iron Pipe Co. Th: 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co. has the contract for 2\)() 
tons at Dubuque, Iowa. Pending business includ: 
Decatur, Ill., 530 tons, bids to be opened May |; 
Downers Grove, IIL, 150 tons, April 27; Bay City, Mich., 
500 tons, April 24; Fort Wayne, Ind., 120 tons, April 


25. 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: Wat { 
pipe, 4-in., $47.10 to $48.10; 6-in. and above, $43.10 to $44 : 
class A and gas pipe, $3 extra. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Business in track sup 
plies is brisk with prices advancing. Tie plates are 
now up to $37 mill, while the market on track bolts 
appears to range from 3.10c. to 3.15c., Pittsburgh. 


en 


ti 


Standard Bessemer and open hearth rails, $40; light rail - 
rolled from new steel, 1.50c., f.o.b. makers’ mills. . 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.15c. to 2.25c., Pittsburgh ; track E 
bolts with square nuts, 3.10c. to 3.15¢c., Pittsburgh; tie plates, < 
steel and iron, 1.85c., f.0.b. mill; angle bars, 2.40c., f.o.b. mill 

Bolts and Nuts.—Business is coming from all 

sources, even from the farm implement makers, who 
are now placing some fair-sized orders. Bolt makers 
are steadily increasing their operations, the principal 
limitations now being inability to get deliveries of steel. 
Discounts are strong on the advanced basis. A local 
maker has advanced structural rivets to $2.20 and 
boiler rivets to $2.30 on small rivets the ruling market 
appears to range from 70 and 10 and 10 and 5 off to 
70 and 10 and 10 off. Warehouse prices on rivets, 
bolts and nuts have also advanced as indicated below. 
For mill prices, see finished iron and steel f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, page 1177. 

Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.15c.: boiler rivets, 3 
machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 60 and 10 per cent off; 1: 
sizes, 60 off: carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 60 off; Ik: 
sizes, 50 and 5 off; hot pressed nuts, square and hexago 
tapped, $3.50 off; blank nuts, $3.75 off; coach or lag screw E 
gimlet points, square heads, 60 and 5 per cent off. Quantit 
extras are unchanged. 

Structural Material.—More than $100,000,000 worth 
of new business and hotel structures are under way or 
will soon be started in Chicago. This indicates the . 
scope of the building activity which has developed in . 
this city only recently. Fabricating shops are gener- 
ally busy and in some instances have found it neces- 
sary to buy from Eastern mills at 1.60c. and 1.65c., 
Pittsburgh, in order to secure desired delivery. While 
one local producer is still booking plain material at 
1.60c., Chicago, for delivery at its convenience, 'ts 
rolling schedules are practically full for three months. y 
Fabricating awards include: : 


arger 
argel 


Table house, Corn Products Refining Co., Kansas Ci‘) 
Mo., 440 tons, to Vierling Steel Works. 

Morrell Packing Co., plant addition, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
tons, to Union Foundry Works. 

Ward Baking Co. plant, Chicago, 200 tons, to U! 
Foundry Works. 


Pending business includes: 
Consistory building, Denver, Col., 1500 tons. 
Federal Reserve Bank, New Orleans, 500 tons. 


The mill quotation on plain material is 1.60c, to 1.7); 
Chicago. Jobbers quote 2.38c, for plain material out © 
warehouse. 


Wire Products—Demand for wire and nails, 25 
well as for special ties, is heavy. The leading interest 
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has not yet followed the advances of the independents, 
but the latter are booking business at the higMer 
figures. For mill prices see finished iron and steel, 
f. o. b. Pittsburgh, page 1177. 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 9 and 
eavier biack annealed wire, $3.10 per 100 Ib.: No. 9 and 
eavier bright basic wire, $3.25 per 100 Ilb.; common wire 

Is, $3.25 per 100 Ib.; cement coated nails, $2.75 per keg 

Plates.—Orders and specifications are the best in 
two years and mill deliveries are becoming more and 
nore remote, being in the case of one important local 
nterest 90 days ahead. While some business for de- 
ivery at mill convenience is still being booked at 
1.60c., Chicago orders on which earlier shipment is 
lesired are being placed at 1.80c. We note sales of 
700 tons and 1200 tons respectively at the latter price. 

The mill quotation is 1.60c. to 1.80c., Chicago. Jobbers 

e 2.48e. for plates out of stock. 

Bars.—The transition between a buyer’s and seller’s 
narket has taken place in hardly more than a month’s 
time. In some instances, users who failed to cover 
for their early needs are finding it necessary to place 
rrders with Eastern mills at 1.60c. and 1.65c., Pitts- 
urgh. While some business in soft steel bars con- 
tinues to be placed at 1.60c., Chicago, this is for de- 
ivery at mill’s convenience with the earliest possible 
shipment three months away. With demand heavy 
from every source except the farm implement makers, 
t is notable that they too are placing increasing quan- 
tities of steel and expect to be on full production 
y early autumn. Demand for reinforcing bars is 
till expanding. For the Belknap Hardware Co. ware- 
house at Louisville, the Ohio Falls Iron Co. will fur- 
nish 2500 tons. The same mill will supply 200 tons 
for the International Harvester Co. warehouse in 
Louisville. For the Petoskey, Mich., Portland Cement 
Co. plant the Inland Steel Co. will furnish 200 tons. 
The Illinois Highway Commission has let 60 miles of 
road work, requiring 600 tons, and still has 40 miles 
of work to place. Demand for bar iron has improved 
materially and is coming from a wide variety of 
sources, indicating that slow deliveries on mild steel 
have caused many users to substitute iron. All hard 
steel bar mills are now quoting a minimum of 1.60c., 
Chicago. Bookings of hard steel have also shown a 
conspicuous increase, with business coming in from 
bedstead manufacturers, farm implement makers, steel 
post producers, reinforcing bar contractors, and other 
sources, 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 1.60c. to 1.70c., Chicago; 
ommon bar iron, 1.65c., Chicago; rail carbon, 1.60c. mill or 
” joubees quote 2.38c. for steel bars out of warehouse. The 
warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel bars and shafting is 

0c. for rounds and 3.80c. for flats, squares and hexagons. 
bbers quote hard and medium deformed steel bars at 2.20c. 
se. Hoops, 3.23ce. Bands, 2.98c. 

Warehouse Prices.—Local jobbers have advanced 
q bars, plates, shapes, hoops and bands 10c. per 100 lb., 
: reinforcing bars 20c., cold-rolled steel bars and shaft- 

ing and sheets 15c., and nails and wire 25c. The new 
prices are published under the appropriate paragraphs. 


Sheets.—With deliveries from the mills growing 
more remote, users who are short of material for early 
’ requirements are scurrying for steel with the result 
. that the position of producers is exceedingly strong. 

\ number of Eastern independents, in fact, have again 
idvanced their prices. 
. ive quote blue annealed, 3.53c.; black, 4.30c.; galvan- 
Old Material—The market is increasingly active 
and prices are steadily advancing. The steel mills 
continue to make generous purchases of open-hearth 
grades, while the gray iron foundries, malleable plants, 
ron mills and miscellaneous users are also buying, 
although in some instances they pay the advancing 
prices reluctantly. There is no doubt that much of 
‘he strength of the present market is attributable to 
‘he coal strike, which has caused steel producers to 
‘efrain from blowing in additional blast furnaces and 
‘o use larger quantities of scrap in the open hearths. 
‘t the strike lasts long enough to force the mills to 
reduce present operations, their scrap requirements will 
oe reduced accordingly and a reaction in prices may 
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result. Coal reserves in this district, however, range 
from 40 to 90 days. 

We quote delivery in consumers yards, Chicago and vicin- 
ity, all treight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


See - PON? cdc s dae de cbdewd cba $17.50 to $18.00 


Cast iFOM CAF Wiseels.. so. cece caw ces 19.50 to 20.00 
eee ee. 20.00 to 25.00 
Rolled or forged steel car wheels.... 17.00to 17.50 
ee TRE, POU OUs 6 wc eo he wusceceustds 15.50 to 16.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft............ 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy melting steel.. TI. eee 15.00 to 15.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 15.00to 15.50 
Shoveling steel ah ae im ineeseece\eee ac, ee ne 
Low phos., heavy melting steel. ..- 17.00to 17.50 
Ie. SOs: Beaks kc tikaceee wesw 10.50 to 11.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheet... . 12.00to 12.50 
Ae TR as achdve ae i488 ‘ . 12.00 to 12.50 


Per Net Ton 


Iron angles and splice bars...... 16.00 to 16.50 
Steel angle bars........... o aes . 13.50to 14.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms... . 17.50to 18.00 
Iron Car Oxles..... 2.6: 22.00 to 22.50 
Steel car axies - 15.25 to 15.75 
No. 1 busheling.. 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 busheling.. 6.75 to 7.25 
Owl GU caiei ik aeons 13.25 to 13.75 
Pipes and flues...... 10.25 to 10.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought. . 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought 13.25 to 13.75 
Steel knuckles and couplers... 15.00 to 15.50 
Ce GGG. Sates waseaes.s 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 machinery cast 15.50to 16.00 
No. 1 railroad cast.......:. .. 15.00to 15.50 
Low phos. punchings.. : 5 betes 15.00 to 15.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth 13.00 to 13.50 
Machine shop turnings 7.50 to 8.00 
Cast borings ..... bei 9.50to 10.00 
Stove plate ...... 14.00 to 14.50 
Grate bars ..... 12.75 to 13.25 
Brake shoeS .... Lcasaeerunee waa ae 12.50to 13.00 
Railroad malleable .............. 15.00 to 15.50 
Agricultural malleable 15.00 to 15.50 


Refractories Accountants Meet 


WASHINGTON, April 25.—Convening at the Wash- 
ington Hotel yesterday, the Refractories Accountants 
Institute has been organized to set up standards as to 
costs, and a number of papers on the subject were 
read, which, with an address by Huston Thompson 
of the Federal Trade Commission, constituted the fea- 
tures of the meeting. New officers elected were G. W. 
Greenwood, United Refractories Co., Dunbar, Pa., 
chairman, and C, W. Jordan, Kier Fire Brick Co., Pitts- 
burgh, secretary-treasurer. These two officers, with 
the following, form the board of directors elected, 
W. J. Westphalen, Laclede Christy Clay Products Co., 
St. Louis; A. Henderson, Evans & Howard Fire Brick 
Co., St. Louis; R. E. Byrne, Ashland Fire Brick Co., 
Ashland, Ky., and F. S. Dunlap, Standard Refractories 
Co., Claysburgh, Pa. 


Brier Hill Stack Lighted 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, April 25.—The Brier Hill Steel 
Co. this afternoon lighted its second blast furnace and is 
fully protected on coal requirements for its operation 
over three months. The bulk of this coal was pur- 
chased in Kentucky and much of it is now on wheels. 

The cost of a good grade of Kentucky coal avail- 
able for coking averages $5 per ton delivered, increas- 
ing the cost of coke about $1.50 per ton. The additional 
iron output will be largely required by the company, 
but a moderate surplus will be available for merchant 
sale. 

A Valley independent is seeking 500 tons of ferro- 
manganese for delivery before May 15 and expects to 
place the tonnage at $65 or less, seaboard. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has taken 
orders for four turbines and two condensers. The 
United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, has placed 
a 20,000-kw. turbine and a 40,000 sq. ft. condenser for 
a new station at Norristown, N. J., while the Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey has ordered a 20,- 
000-kw. turbine for a station at Marion, N. J., and one 
of 12,000 kw. for a station at Burlington, N. J., and the 
Luzerne County Gas & Electric Light Co. placed a 20,- 
000-kw. turbine and a jet condenser. This equipment, 
representing $1,000,000 worth of business, will be built 
at the company’s South Philadelphia works at Essing- 
ton and at the East Pittsburgh plant. 
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New York 
NEW YORE, April 25. 

Pig Iron.—The pig iron market has continued very 
strong and prices have again advanced, the move 
upward being fully $2 on eastern Pennsylvania and 
Buffalo irons. The minimum quotations are now $24 
for No. 2 plain, eastern Pennsylvania, $24.50 for No. 2X 
and $25.50 for No. 1X. The minimum on Buffalo iron 
is $23 for No. 2 plain and $24 for No. 1X. Some 
southern iron has been selling at from $16 to $16.50 
for No. 2 Birmingham, but the company which was 
quoting $16 has now withdrawn from the market and 
there is no southern iron available for less than $16.50. 
Charcoal iron has also advanced $2 and is quoted 
$24.50, Michigan furnace. A considerable tonnage of 
Alabama iron which was placed in storage at Provi- 
dence, R. L., several years ago when prices were very 
much higher than they are now is being sold on the 
basis of $16.50, Birmingham, and buyers are given the 
privilege of buying direct from Providence or taking 
the iron in Alabama from the company which owns 
the iron at Providence. Scarcity continues, but there is 
no real famine as all dealers seem to be able to obtain 
iron when it is urgently needed. 


We quote delivered in the New York district as follows, 
ving added to furnace prices $2.52 freight from eastern 
Pennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 from Virginia: 


East. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25 $27.52 
Kast. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 ‘ 27.02 
Mast. Pa. No. 2 fdy sil. 1.75 to 2.25 26.52 
Buffalo, s 1.75 to 2.2 - £8.46 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.2 28.56 


Ferroalloys.—The coke situation is having its effect 
on the manganese-iron alloy market. Domestic ferro- 
manganese is somewhat difficult to obtain, and while 
demand is not large and is confined to lots running up 
to 500 tons, most of these have been taken by British 
sellers at $65, seaboard. Sales of 2000 to 2500 tons 
are reported. The American quotation of $70, seaboard 
basis, is more or less nominal and, so far as can be 
learned, has not been established by sales. Domestic 
spiegeleisen is not plentiful and quotations are largely 
nominal. It is interesting to note that one importer 
has already sold 500 tons of British spiegeleisen to 
American consumers at prices f.o.b. seaboard above 
those prevailing for the domestic alloy. There is no 
interest in manganese ore and quotations continue 
nominal. A very good business continues to be done 
in 50 per cent ferrosilicon with a tendency of prices to 
stiffen slightly. Demand for ferrochromium has also 
been fairly active at prevailing prices. Quotations are 
as follows: 


Fe rod llo us 


Ferromanganese, domestic, seaboard, per ton. .$70.00 
Ferromanganese, British, iboard, per ton $65.00 
Splegeleisen, 16 to 19 per cent, furnace, per ton. $34.00 
Spiege'eisen, 20 per cent 5 ; oe wae $35.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered, per ton 


$55.00 to $60.00 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. of contained metal..40c. to 50c. 
Ferrochromium, 6 to 8 per cent carbon, 60 to 


70 per cent Cr., per Ib. Cr., delivered... .12c. to 14c. 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. of contained vanadium. .$4.00 
Ores 
Manganese ore, foreign, per unit, seaboard. 25e. to 26e. 

Tungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 
centrates . : ; ‘ ..$2.00 up 


Chrome ore, 40 to 45 per cent CroO0 crude, 


per net ton, Atlantic seaboard $20.00 to $25.00 
Chrome ore, 45 to 50 per cent CreOs. crude 

per net ton, Atlantic seaboard $25.00 to $27.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, per 

lb. of MoSe, New York 10c. to 45« 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Prices seem to be well 
held at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for plain structural materia] 
and for bars, but it is still possible on anything like an 
attractive order to buy steel plates on a 1.50c. basis. 
For small lots 1.50c. has been done on universal plates. 
One large maker of shapes could add materially to book- 
ings at 1.60c., but instead is choosing its business. Bars 
have been sold at 1.75c. where delivery has been im- 
portant and the regular suppliers could not serve. The 
coal strike comes in for very little comment, though 
it is recognized that the ease with which business is 
placed with different mills depends almost wholly on 
the status of their coal supplies. The view among sell- 
ers, without reference to the coal strike, is generally 
that prices will be sustained through the summer, even 
though railroad buying and building activity do not 
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continue at the present scale. The developments 
these lines were not so great as in recent weeks, bu 
the volume of buying is still encouraging. In fabricat: 
steel work awards include the following: 


Building at Broadway and Sixtieth Street, 250 tons, to 
Paterson Lridge Co. 

Greenville high school, Jersey City, 1900 tons, to the Fa 
lron Works. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad, bridge work, 350 tons, to 
American Bridge Co., and 250 tons to the Bethiehem st 
Gridge Corporation, in addition to amounts named last 

Roosevelt Hospital, 800 tons, to the Levering & Garris 
Co 

Steel for the Edward Malley Co. store, New Haven, Co! 
800 tons, to the Levering & Garrigues Co 

Apartment for the Van Rensselaer Hstate, Broadway 
Ninety-first Street, 1500 tons, to the Paterson Bridge Co, 

School, Corning, N. Y., 200 tons, to the Oltmer 
Works, Jersey City. 

Apartment, Bing & Bing, Lexington Avenue and For 
sixth Street, 180) tons, to the Beimont Iron Works. 


Fresh structural steel projects include the followin 


Chelsea bridge, Boston, for which the Holbrook, Cab 
Rollins Corporation is low bidder on the general contra 
the Boston Bridge Works low bidder to the contractor! 
steel work. 

Bridge repair work for the New York Central, 1100 t 
mostly in the Chicago district, for which the King Bridge « 6 
is low bidder, with the Bethlehem Steel Bridge Corporat 
low bidder for work in the Bronx district. 

Insurance building. Goldsboro, N. C., involving four diff 
ent schemes, with 1500 tons required if an all-steel stru 
is purchased 

High school, Scranton, Pa., 1000 tons. 

Greenwich Savings Bank, 1500 tons, to Mare BEidlitz 


’ 


Son 

For the bridge, crossing the Delaware at Camden, requ 
ing perhaps as much as 40,000 tons of steel all told; wor 
expected to be in progress in the fall on the structural st 


piers for the cables. 


We quote for mill shipments, New York, as follows - 
steel bars. plates and structural shapes, 1.88¢. to 1.0% 


iron, 1.88ec On export shipments the freight rate is 28.5« 
100 lb. and the domestic rate is 38c. 

Warehouse Business.—Prices on iron and steel iten 
in this district have been increased $2 per ton, follow 
ing action taken by the leading warehouse interest 
This represents an increase of 10c. per 100-lb. on iror 
and soft steel bars, shapes and plates, hoops and bands 
Iron and steel bars are now quoted by most warehouse 
at 2.48c. per lb., with shapes and plates at 2.58c. per lb } 
Blue annealed sheets were increased at the same time 
to 3.38c. per lb., base. Hoops and bands, on which there 
was a divergence of price between the leading interest 
and other warehouses, are now quoted generally at 
8.38c. and 2.98c. This action has been anticipated by 
jobbers for some time, as the spread between warehous: 
and mill was rapidly decreasing with the rise in mil 
quotations. The change, based upon bars at 1.50c. pet 
lb. base, Pittsburgh, represents a return to a $12 pe 
ton spread. Dealers in wrought iron and steel pip 
report a continuance of price shading by some dealers, 


which renders the market somewhat unstable. Among ; 
brass and copper warehouses, brass sheets, wire and F 
rods are off about 4c. to %e. per lb. Business con 
tinues fairly brisk. On the whole, the market for iron, 
steel and other materials out of warehouse has been 
good during April, but it is doubted by most jobbers 
that this month will prove as good a month as Marc! 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—Activity in this field is intense, 
Luying being about equally divided between private and E 
municipal contracts. Municipalities are now satisfying F 
requirements which have been in some instances de be 
layed since prior to the war. It is unofficially reported b 
that the City of New York still requires cast iron pipe rs 
totaling up to about 15,000 tons. A contract for 520 
tons of 6-in. and 8-in. pipe has been awarded by th« 
Department of Water Supply, Albany, N. Y., to th e 
Warren Foundry & Machine Co., which has also re- 4 
ceived 2700 tons of 36-in. pipe from the Department ot 
Water Supply, Schenectady, N. Y. Prices continue ex- r 


tremely stiff. We quote per net ton, f.o.b. New York, 
in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, $48.80; 
4-in. and 5-in., $53.50; 3-in., $63.80, with $4 additiona! 
for Class A and gas pipe. 


High Speed Steel.—Sales are still small and th« 
market inactive. Producers are quoting from 75c. to 
80c. per Ib. for 18 per cent tungsten high speed stee! 
with special brands of some companies ranging up t 
95c. per Ib. 


Coke.—Prices are higher and the usual quotation 
on foundry grades is $6.50 with almost as much being 
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asked for furnace coke. Prices of by-product coke 
ave been advanced and are now being quoted at $8.50 
aboard with freight from Newark, N. J., of $1 on 
Erie and Lackawanna, $1.68 on the Pennsylvania 

ind $2.24 on the Central of New Jersey. 


Old Material—The upward trend in this market 
ntinues, buc the high point seems to be $17.50 per 
n Pittsburgh, at which price it is reported that the 
nes & Laughlin Steel Co. closed last week for about 
000 tons. While dealers shipping to Johnstown have 
, obtaining $14.50 and better per ton, the Cambria 
eel Co. is now said to be out of the market. The 
ent activity in buying by mills is attributed to the 
t that the coal strike has necessitated a close con- 
ation of pig iron, in order that as little coal as 
ble shall be consumed in blast furnaces, resulting 
heavier charges of scrap and less pig iron used in 
the open hearth furnaces than usual. 


ng prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 
Heavy melting steel, yard atate . $9.75 to $10.25 
t ‘rails, short lengths, or equiva- 
Ont scenester eo eden as mew ane es 10.50 to 11.00 
rollins PAHS 6< eas Geet eee ewies .-- 10.50to 11.00 
laying’ FAUS, NOMURA... ceccesvioves 27.00 to 28.00 
Steel Car @EICS. ... cscs ex uwese ae 2 11.25 to 11.75 
car axles..... ee ar eee 19.00 to 20.00 
\ 1 railroad wrought... ‘ -> 11.00to 11.50 
Wrought iron track..... ... 10.50to 11.00 
Forge f1F@ .sssv«s se - 6.50 to 7.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long : i 10.50to 11.00 
ist borings (clean)....... ‘ : ; 7.00 to 7.50 
Machine-shop turnings , ae a i : 6.50 to 7.00 
Mixed borings and turnings 6.50 to 7.00 
n and steel pipe (1 in. diam., not 
under 2 ft. long)...... ; 9.25to 9.75 
Stove DISU@ csc ivave sci pk . 9.75to 10.25 
) otive erate DAPPER. ...<secs .. 10.50to 11.00 
Maltleable cast (railroad) 9.00 to 9.50 
t-iron car wheels........ 11.00 to 11.50 
; which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot 
local foundries, per gross ton, follow: 
chinery cast..... ouseeanr se tee eet 
vy cast (columns, building 
‘ is, etc.), cupola size....... 16.00 to 16.50 
heavy cast. not cupola size.... 14.00to 14.50 


No ’ east (radiators, cast boilers, 


11.00 to 11.50 


Railroad Car and Locomotive Business 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has placed 1500 
e sheathed box cars and 200 stock cars with the 
ican Car & Foundry Co., the box cars to be built 
‘ Chicago district and the stock cars in the Hun- 
n, W. Va., plant. This railroad is in the market 

68 passenger cars and is expected shortly to place 

rs for 1500 hopper bottom gondola cars and 1500 
ttom gondola cars, all of 57% tons capacity. 
' Chicago & Northwestern has placed 300 roger 
t ears with the American Car & Foundry Co. and 
<pected to close for the remainder of 2750 cars it 
n inquiry before the close of the week. 

(he American Car & Foundry Co. has orders for 
assenger service cars each from the Wabash and 
Louisville & Nashville. 

The Southern Pacific has placed 2000 50-ton auto- 

ile cars with the General American Car Co. 

The Southern Railway is actively negotiating for 60 

senger equipment cars and 2000 box and 500 auto- 
le cars. The Pennsylvania Equipment Co., Nor- 
1, Pa., is in the market for 12 second-hand all-steel, 
n capacity flat-bottom gondola cars. The Wabash 

nquiring for 500 all-steel coal cars. 

"he Alabama & Vicksburg has ordered three loco- 

tives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Sharon Pressed Steel Co., Sharon, Pa., recently 
‘sposed of its plant at Ellwood City, Pa., to J. J. Dunn, 
W. Offutt, T. E. Moore and J. A. Gelbach, all of Ell- 
d City. To what use the plant will be put has not 
t been divulged by the new owners, but an announce- 
nt 1s promised at a later date. All of the heavier 
lipment of the plant some time ago was shipped to 
¢ Sharon plant of the former owners and no machin- 
'y 1s included in the transfer of the building and land. 
e plant is a modern one with a large floor area, well 
rhted and equipped with electrical and power facili- 
‘Ss. It also has good railroad connections. During 
war the plant was extensively used in the produc- 

n of hydraulic forgings and deep stampings. 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, April 24. 


Effects of the coal strike on the Eastern pig iron 
situation are more marked than last week. The Albur- 
tis furnace of the Thomas Iron Co. used up its avail- 
able supply of coke and went out of blast last Friday 
and the Oxford furnace of the Réplogle Steel Co. will 
go out of blast this week. The Warwick and Brooke 
furnaces are short of coke and may find it necessary 
to bank at any time. Other furnaces are out of the 
market or selling in a very limited way, except the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., which has been the largest pig 
iron seller in the past week or two. Prices of pig iron 
are firm and show an advancing tendency. Small sales 
of foundry iron are being made at prices varying from 
$23.50 to $25, furnace, for No. 2 plain and from $24 to 
$25, furnace, for No. 2X. High silicon iron, 3.25 to 
3.75 per cent silicon, has brought as high as $28, fur- 
nace, in carload lots. 

The steel situation is not in a serious condition and 
operations are increasing at some Eastern mills. Busi- 
ness is being offered in larger volume than the mills 
are willing to take. Prices are firmer, and it is more 
difficult this week to buy plates, shapes and bars below 
1.60c., Pittsburgh. 


Pig Iron.—Scarcity of blast furnace coke, due to the 
coal strike, is creating a more serious situation in pig 
iron. The Alburtis furnace of the Thomas Iron Co. 
used up its available store of coke and went out of 
blast last Friday and the Oxford furnace of the Rep- 
logle Steel Co. will go out of blast this week. The 
Warwick and Brooke furnaces are running from hand- 
to-mouth on coke and may be obliged to bank any day. 
The Replogle Steel Co. will blow in a Wharton furnace 
on May 15. Other Eastern merchant furnaces, with the 
exception of those of the Bethlehem Steel Co., are tak- 
ing little or no business. Pressure for iron has become 
more insistent within the past few days. Consumers 
are urging shipments to fortify themselves against a 
possible shortage and there is considerable inquiry for 
carload lots for immediate delivery. Some large in- 
quiries have also appeared, including one of 5000 to 
10,000 tons of gray forge iron from the Reading Iron 
Co., one for about 3000 tons of foundry grades from a 
New Jersey consumer for May-June delivery and an- 
other for 1200 tons of foundry from a Delaware ship- 
building company. Prices are strong with a tendency 
toward further advances. One furnace interest is quot- 
ing $23.50 to $24, furnace, on No. 2 plain, $24 to $24.50, 
furnace, on No. 2X and $25 on No. 1X. Carload lots 
of foundry iron analyzing from 3.25 to 3.75 per cent 
silicon have been sold at prices varying from $26.50 to 
$28, furnace, high silicon iron being very hard to get. 
Two furnaces which have made limited sales within 
the past week, one of these having sold only from its 
stock pile, have gotten $25, furnace, for both No. 2 
plain and No. 2X. On 1000 tons of malleable iron the 
delivered price was about $25.50. Gray forge iron has 
been quoted at prices ranging from $23 to $24, furnace, 
while basic, for which there has been no demand dur- 
ing the week, is held by furnaces at $22.50 to $23, fur- 
nace. Eastern makers of copper bearing low phos- 
phorus iron expect to advance the price from $28 to $30, 
furnace, this week. Substantial sales of Alabama iron, 
probably about 15,000 tons, have been made within the 
past two weeks to Virginia cast iron pipe companies at 
$16.50, Birmingham, plus a freight rate of $5.13, or 
$21.63, delivered. It is understood also that New Jer- 
sey cast iron pipe companies have bought Alabama 
iron, which at $16.50, Birmingham, can be shipped to 
Burlington and Florence, N. J., and other points along 
the Delaware, taking water competitive rates, for $7.07, 
making a delivered price of $23.57. The freight rate 
to Philadelphia is $8.67, bringing the delivered price 
of Alabama iron, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, to $25.17 
here. If the price of pig iron continues to advance, the 
question of importing European iron will probably be 
seriously considered by consumers on the Atlantic sea- 
board. At present English or Belgian iron would cost 
about $27, delivered Philadelphia, for a grade equiva- 
lent to No. 2X. It is recalled that during the coal 
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strike of 1902 about 1,000,000 tons of foreign pig iron 
was imported, but at present there is said to be no sur- 
plus of iron abroad, and it is doubted here that Euro- 
pean iron will become such an important factor in the 
American market as it was in 1902. 

The following quotations are, with the exception of those 
on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at Philadelphia, and 
include freight rates varying from 84 cents to $1.54 per gross 
ton 

East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.$24.90 to $26.26 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.... 25.40to 26.26 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil..$27.74to 28.24 


Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil...... 28.24to 28.74 
3Zasic delivery eastern Pa........... 21.50 to 22.00 
eT nc hae aed awe keen 23.00 to 24.00 
ID. Je 55a ead po uh bend cence oe oe 25.50 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace).. 30.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

DOGS) 2h. Sat eeu eesG au bc eau aks a 28.00 


Ferroalloys.—British importers of ferromanganese 
continue to quote $65, Atlantic seaboard, but domestic 
producers are asking $70 to $72.50, the latter being the 
price of the Steel Corporation. Very little business is 
being done in either foreign or domestic alloy. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Very few transactions in bil- 
lets are reported. Prices continue firm at $29.50, Pitts- 
burgh, for rerolling quality and $34.50, Pittsburgh, for 
forging quality. On some inquiries 50c. a ton above 
these prices has been quoted. 


Plates.—An increase in the volume of plate business 
is noted. The Coatesville works of the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co., which was idle until just recently, is now 
operating at 25 per cent, a gain of about 5 per cent 
within two weeks, while the Lukens Steel Co. has been 
adding more open-hearth furnaces to its active list and 
this week is working its large mill on double turn for 
the first time in more than a year. While the bulk of 
the business booked is in comparatively small lots, 
some large tonnages are being figured on, including 
30,000 to 40,000 tons for the 3000 freight cars on which 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad is now receiving bids 
and 17,000 tons for gas tank work.. There is also a lot 
of miscellaneous work, which aggregates a considerable 
tonnage. Altogether probably not less than 100,000 
tons of plates have been put up to Eastern mills within 
the past week. The plate price is fairly firm at 1.60c., 
Pittsburgh, though all 1.50c. quotations have not dis- 
appeared, but it is more difficult to buy at the latter 
price. In some instances, 1.70c., Pittsburgh, has been 
paid for small lots. 


Structural Material——Bookings of structural shapes 
are increasing, and a good deal of business at 1.60c., 
Pittsburgh, has been put on the books within the past 
week, but many of the orders entered were on protec- 
tions given at 1.50c. An Eastern mill has quoted 1.70c., 
Pittsburgh, on some small inquiries. The Bethlehem 
Steel Bridge Corporation will probably fabricate 7000 
tons for two city piers, bids for which were opened last 
week. About 1500 to 2000 tons for the Hotel Sylvania, 
Philadelphia, is reported to have been awarded to the 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co. A very large volume of 
small work is being offered to the mills. 


Bars.—More orders for steel bars are being offered 
than mills are willing to accept. Some companies are 
turning away business that is offered by consumers 
who are not their regular customers. The chief anxiety 
of the mills is to avoid increasing their obligations to a 
point that might prove embarrassing in the event of 
crippled operations, due to the coal situation, or higher 
prices. The Ford Motor Co. is asking for 2000 tons of 
steel bars. Eastern bar iron makers are quoting 1.50c., 
Pittsburgh, and are taking orders with a degree of cau- 
tion even at this price. 


Sheets.—Such sales of sheets as are being made are 
at the new level of prices, namely 2.40c. for blue an- 
nealed, 3.15c. for black and 4.15c. for galvanized, all 
base Pittsburgh. Sellers say that they now have no 
difficulty in getting these prices. Some mills have prac- 
tically withdrawn from the market, their obligations 
for second quarter being all that they care to assume 
in view of the coal situation. 


Bolts, Nuts and Spikes.—The new discounts on bolts 
and nuts, announced last week, are being firmly held 
to. Most consumers are protected on second quarter 
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contracts entered at prices lower than those now | 
vailing. The Lenoir Car Works, affiliated with : 
Southern Railway, has closed for 1,500,000 bolts, 
which there were close to 900,000 of one size, and a} 
the same number of nuts. The Pennsylvania Railr 
has inquired for 2500 kegs of spikes and 70,000 h 
treated track bolts, which is almost a duplicate of 
order placed a few weeks ago. Railroad spikes 
firmer and are now being quoted quite generally 
2.25c. per lb., Pittsburgh. 


Warehouse Business.—Local warehouses have 
vanced all grades of sheets 15c. per 100 lb. in line w 
recent advances in mill prices. We quote various st: 
products for local delivery as follows: 

Soft steel bars and small shapes, 2.36c.; iron bars (ex 
bands), 2.36c.; round edge iron, 2.55¢c.; round edge st 


iron finish, 1% x 4% in., 2.55¢c.; round edge steel planis! 
3.30c.; tank steel plates, 4-in. and heavier, 2.46c.: 


steel plates, 3/16-in., 2.6l¢c.; blue annealed steel sh: 
No. 10 gage, 3.40c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.1l5ic.: ; 
vanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.15c.;: square twisted and 


formed steel bars, 2.50c.; structural shapes, 2.46¢ 
mond pattern plates, 4-in., 4.35¢e.; 3/16-in., 4.50c.; sp: 
steel, 3.50c.; round cold-rolled steel, 3c.; squares and hi 
gons, cold-rolled steel, 3.50c.; steel hoops, No. 13 gage 
lighter, 3.11c.; steel bands, No. 12 gage to 3/16-in., inclu 
2.86c.; iron bands, 3.90c.: rails, 2.36c.; tool steel, 8c.; Nor 
iron, 5.50c.; toe calk steel, 4.50c. 

Coke.—Several hundred tons of by-product coke fo 
foundry use have been sold in the past day or two at 
$8.25 ovens, or about $10.25 to $11.25 delivered. Be: 


hive coke is now very difficult to get. 


Old Material—The advance in prices of variou 
grades of scrap continues, though largely because of 
large demand in the Pittsburgh district. Sales in east 
ern Pennsylvania are increasing, however, and ever) 
sale takes prices another step higher. Heavy melting 
steel is quoted this week at $14.50 to $15, but local 
brokers believe it is headed toward $16. A few thou- 
sand tons of pipe was sold at $15, delivered. No. 1 
forge fire, short shoveling turnings for blast furnace 
use and heavy axle turnings are higher on sales to 
consumers. A tonnage of heavy axle turnings has 
been sold at $13.25, delivered. The Lukens Steel Co. 
has bought 5000 tons of plates from Hog Island stocks. 
We quote for delivery to consumers in this district as 
follows: 


We quote for delivery at consuming points in this dist: 
as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........... $14.50 to $15.00 
2 Aare reer 14.50 to 15.00 
OGL TAT, TOPCTINE 6 ok civkinscandever 17.00 to 17.50 


No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 20.50to 21.00 
Cast iron car wheels..... EE EO MEET: 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 16.00 to 16.50 


ee | a eee 15.00 to 15.50 
ee Se ee ee 12.00 to 12.50 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 12.00 to 12.50 
Pee ee CIT oh co uceiioes ss oa ews sa 13.50 to 14.50 
Pee. Bs weet Munn toawles eats 10.00 to 11.00 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

DinMt CMPMACS UES) occ cccccevnvnces 12.00 to 12.50 


Mixed borings and turnings (for blast 

UPR MOO) iccctcccsaksnswcwess 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

mill and steel works use)......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent) 13.00 to 13.25 
Cast borings (for steel works and 

DE SORE: éeava taeks Sheed se 12.00 to 12.50 


Cast borings (for chemical plants)... 15.00 to 16.00 
Be, BORA eb wales ieee eek ean eens 17.50 to 18.00 
TEMUTORE STRVO MOLE... o.cwsccdccrweccs 14.50 to 15.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use)..... 14.50 to 15.00 
FUMIWORG MAHORDIO 2c cc ccccessccuse 12.50 to 13.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 

tubes (new specifications)........ 14.25 to 15.00 


es ere ere et 19.00 to 20.00 


British Foundrymen Entertained 


PirtssurGH, April 25.—Oliver Stubbs, president of 
the Institution of British Foundrymen, and Thomas 
Firth, past president of that body, who are making 4 
tour of the steel plants and foundries of the country, 
and who have been visiting this city, were entertained 
by the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association at the 
Duquesne Club here this evening. A. L, Humphrey, 
president Westinghouse Air Brake Co., was toastmast¢r 
and George McCandless, McConway & Torley Co., Pitts- 
burgh, public safety director, represented the munic'- 
pality and extended to the guests the greetings of the 
city. About 30 executives of foundries and steel] com- 
panies in this district attended the dinner. 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, April 25. 


Iron Ore.—The advance in pig iron prices makes the 
re situation in respect to prices very uncertain, but 
the feeling is general that ore prices will be higher 
han they would have been had pig iron remained at 
recent levels. With pig iron prices now higher than 
ijuring last June when ore prices were established last 
ear, some sellers take the view that ore prices at the 
nines should be kept at the 1921 basis and that price 
eduction should be limited to whatever cut is made in 
arrying charges to the lower lake ports. When ore 
rices were made last year, basic pig iron was quoted 
t $21, Valley furnaces, but the market was weak and 
prices declined to $20.50 during the same week. Buy- 
rs and sellers are awaiting developments in the rate 
situation and it is not expected that ore prices will be 
named until a definite announcement is made regarding 
ates. There are reports that the upper lake rail rates 
will be reduced from 20c. to 35c. per ton, although it is 

\t positively known that any reductions will be made. 
\ reduction of 10c. a ton in vessel rates on ore is looked 
Shipments are being held off awaiting rate re- 
luctions. The first ore shipments will probably be 
nade this week, as two cargoes, one for Cleveland and 
ne for Buffalo, have been lined up for April ship- 
nent. One of the leading ore firms will load 40,000 
ins of ore at the end of this month in order to make 
ore room at stock piles, but beyond this has made no 
plans for shipping ore. The sale of 75,000 tons of 
Swedish ore is reported in the East. The Steel & Tube 
(o, of America resumed operations this week in its 
arge Newport mine in the Gobebic range. 


We quote delivered lower lake ports: Old range Bessemer, 
per cent iron, $6.45; Old range non-Bessemer, 51% per 
t iron, $5.70; Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron, $6.20; 


abi non-Bessemer, 5114 per cent iron, $5.55. 


Pig Iron.—The market has continued active and 
prices have advanced about $1 per ton on foundry iron, 
} on basic and $1 on Bessemer. A Cleveland producer 
has sold 10,000 tons of basic iron for shipment from 
Cleveland to Massillon, Ohio, at $23 at furnace. 
\ lot of about 27,000 tons of basic iron long in the 
nands of Cleveland brokers is being held for $25. Foun- 
lry iron is quoted by most sellers at $22 for shipment 
from lake or Valley furnaces, but one lake furnace is 
till adhering to $21 for round lots and booked 24,000 
tons in foundry and malleable grades, mostly at that 
price, during the week. However, other producers have 
nade small lot sales at $23. A Valley furnace sold two 
\00-ton lots of iron running 2.75 to 3.25 in silicon at 
‘24. Many foundries have been buying pig iron in 
mall lots, because of the danger of a scarcity owing 
to the coal strike, have come in the market for iron to 
ver the remainder of their second quarter require- 
ments. This resulted in considerable business during 
the week in lots of from 500 to 2000 tons. One seller 
n this territory has commenced to take orders for 
foundry iron for the third quarter at $22 and during 
the week sold several lots aggregating 2000 tons for 
‘that delivery. The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
nas withdrawn its inquiry for iron for the third quar- 
‘er, having decided to take its chances with the market. 
Small lot sales of Bessemer iron are reported at $22 
ind several producers have withdrawn from the mar- 
Low phosphorus iron is active and higher, one 
Valley interest selling several lots aggregating 2500 
‘ons. A silicon differential has been re-established on 
this iron, low phosphorus iron running 1 to 2 per cent 
ind silicon being quoted at $31 and the higher silicon 
at $32. With a 50c. advance by one producer, the 
Southern pig iron market is established at $16.50 and 
everal sales in lots up to 300 tons are reported at that 
rice for the second quarter. The same price is being 
juoted for the third quarter and a 500-ton lot for that 
lelivery was placed by a Pittsburgh district sanitary 
nterest. Ohio silvery iron has advanced another $1 
per ton to $29.50 for 8 per cent silicon and several or- 
‘ers have been taken for that price. This same price 
‘Ss being quoted for the third quarter and a 600-ton lot 
ale was made for that delivery. The Otis Steel Co. 
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has secured a supply of coal and plans to start up one 
of its blast furnaces about May 8. 


Quotations below are f.o.b. local furnace for Northern 
foundry iron. not including a 56c. switching charge. Other 


quotations are delivered Cleveland, being based on a $1.96 
freight rate from Valley points, a $3.36 rate from Jackson 
and a $6.67 rate from Birmingham: 
GE. kc ckee ea te bece Weeks ee weswedi seers 23.56 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 22.00 
ey ee. ee eee 23.13 
Gite Servers: Gee © Ber OME 6 ck cc ecctacewenes 32.86 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace.......... 31.00 


Sheets and Light Plates.—There is a heavy demand 
for sheets and for plates in the lighter gage, particu- 
larly from the automobile field, and considerable sheet 
business has been taken at the recent $3 a ton price 
advance. A Valley mill has made a further advance 
of $7 a ton in sheet prices, but other mills have not 
followed in the advance. A Cleveland mill to-day ad- 
vanced its price to 2c. for light plates, making No. 10 
gage 2.40c. 


Warehouse Business.—Cleveland warehouses have 
advanced prices $2 per ton on steel bars, hoops and 
bands and $3 a ton on plates, structural shapes and 
blue annealed sheets. Warehouse prices on shafting 
have been reduced $5 per ton. Warehouse orders are 
heavy, sales having about doubled over March. 


Finished Material—Many consumers are finding it 
difficult to secure steel shipments as needed as a result 
of the recent heavy buying and the withdrawal from 
the market of a number of independent mills because of 
the fuel situation. The leading interest continues to 
book orders, but is making no delivery promises and 
some of the mills are now several weeks behind in 
shipments. The volume of business continues fairly 
heavy. Many consumers in making recent purchases 
did not take into consideration the possibility of de- 
layed deliveries and an increase in their requirements, 
due to better plant operations and consequently bought 
rather sparingly. Others delayed in sending in specifi- 
cations and are now crowding the mills for orders for 
quick shipments. The leading interest is now quoting 
steel bars, plates and structural steel at 1.60c. for less 
than carloads, but is adhering to 1.50c. for larger lots. 
Some of the independent mills are still taking limited 
tonnages, mostly in steel bars at 1.60c. However, con- 
siderable plate business has been booked by Cleveland 
and Eastern mills at 1.75c. A Valley mill has advanced 
hot-strip steel to a 2.10c. minimum price. A new in- 
quiry has come out for a freight boat requiring 4500 
tons of plates and structural material. Ohio fabri- 
cators are figuring on a highway bridge at Omaha 
requiring 4000 tons of structural steel. An inquiry for 
1300 tons of plates for stills for the Standard Oil Co. 
is still pending. Bids will be taken Wednesday for 
the Union Trust Building, Cleveland, requiring 600 tons 
of reinforcing bars and probably 800 tons of steel pil- 
ing, the structural steel having previously been placed. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 2.3ic.; plates and structural 
shapes, 2.41c.; No. 9 galvanized wire, 3c.; No. 9 annealed 
wire, 2.50c.: No. 28 black sheets, 3.75c.; No. 28 galvanized 
sheets, 4.75c.: No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.21c.; hoops and 
bands, 2.81c.; cold-rolled rounds, 3c.; flats, squares and hexa- 
gons, 3.50c. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Prices on sheet bars have 
advanced to $33 on a sale of 2000 tons by a Cleveland 
producer. Some steel plants that have been sellers 
are now keeping all their semi-finished steel for their 
own requirements, so that it is not plentiful. One Val- 
ley mill is asking $35 for sheet bars, but that price 
has brought no orders. 


Coke.—Sales of Connellsville foundry coke on track 
are reported at $6.50. Virginia foundry coke has ad- 
vanced 50c., sales being made at $6. Indianapolis by- 
product foundry coke has also advanced 50c. to $8. 
Although foundries stocked up before the strike, many 
did not take into consideration increased foundry oper- 
ations and consequently the demand for coke has be- 
come more active. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
nuts continues active and the recent price advance is 
apparently being well maintained, as manufacturers 
report that all business taken during the week was at 
the new prices. The leading Cleveland rivet manufac- 
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turer, April 24 advanced prices $2 per ton to 2.20c. for 
structural and 2.30c. for boiler rivets in round lots. 
Small rivets have been marked up and various quota- 
tions are being made on these, ranging from 70 and 10 
to 75 and 5 per cent off list. 

Old Material.—The advance in pig iron prices has 
had a stiffening effect upon the scrap market and open- 
hearth scrap and several other grades have advanced 
25c. to 50c. per ton. While quotations on some grades 
have not changed, it is expected that these will bring 
higher prices than have been quoted recently. Mills 
are buying only odd lots. There is some demand from 
dealers for heavy melting steel for Valley delivery to 
replace rejected material and purchases by dealers 
have been made at $16.25, which price is being offered 
for additional lots. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, as fol'ows: 


Heavy melting steel , weve ee - $14.00 to $14.25 
Steel rails, unde 3 ft 14.25to 14.50 
Stee I Is. rero ne 15.00 to 15.50 
lron rails : ... 14.00 to 15.00 
Iron car axles.. .... 18.00 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus melti 15.00 to 15.25 
Cast borings . 11.00 to 11.25 
Machine shop turnings 19.75 to 11.00 
Mixed borings and short 11.00to 11.25 
Comnmrcssed steel . 11.2 11.75 
Railroad wrought ag : 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad malleab’ 15.00 to 15.50 
| ht 1 ad 1 } OO te 10.01 
Steel ; Li.ce 00 J 00 
No. 1 t 15.50 to 16.50 
NO 1 bu < ' 10.00 1) 0 
DD ove 10 j ; 10.75 te 11.00 
Ty f ind: l n 11 to 11.25 
Rai'roac ! ) I 0 
St I 13 ) 75 
Pip and flues 11.00 to 11.50 


> 
Boston 
Boston, April 25. 


Pig Iron.—Prices quoted by those eastern and west- 
ern Pennsylvania, Virginia and Alabama furnaces with 
iron available have been advanced $1 to $2 a ton, but 
it is doubtful whether much iron has been taken in New 
England at the higher figures. The highest price re- 
ported paid for eastern Pennsylvania second quarter 
iron the past week is $23, furnace base, but the same 
iron to-day is $24 base. Carlots of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania spot iron sold at $26 to $28, furnace, for No. 2 X, 
but under circumstances that hardly justify the estab- 
lishment of the market on any such basis. Western 
Pennsylvania iron sold at $22, furnace base, and to-day 
is $23. A small tonnage of Virginia high silicon sold 
at $22 furnace base, and more is available on that 
Alabama iron stored in New England, early in 
the week sold on a basis of $16, furnace, later at $16.50, 
and subsequently at $17 and is on a $17 base to-day. 
No Buffalo foundry iron is reported sold, leading fur- 
naces being out of the market and unwilling to quote 
any price. Northern malleable was sold, however, and 
at former prices, the largest transaction being 500 tons 
to a Massachusetts melter for storage purposes. The 
total sales for the past week approximate 10,000 tons, 
including malleable and regular foundry iron. Certain 
Pennsylvania furnaces will sell for third quarter deliv- 
ery. Inquiries in the market to-day include 2250 tons 
No. 2X and No. 1X from a western Massachusetts 
foundry, part of which is covered; 400 tons malleable 
and 400 tons silicon 1.75 to 2.25 from the Crane Co., 
3ridgeport, Conn.; 750 to 1000 tons malleable from an- 
other Connecticut foundry; 500 tons malleable, last half 
delivery, from the Rhode Island Malleable Iron Co.; 200 
tons No. 2X, 200 tons high manganese Virginia and 
200 tons No. 2 plain foundry iron from a New Hamp- 
shire foundry; and numerous smaller lots ranging from 
200 tons down to ear lots. 


basis. 


We quote delivered at common New England points as 
follows, having added to furnace prices $4.06 freight from 
eastern Pennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo, $6.58 from Vir- 
ginia and $10.66 from Alabama 


East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 ...+ + $27.06 to $28.06 
East. Penn ei'. 1.75 to 2.25 : 26.56 to 27.56 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 27.96 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.2 ; ; 27.46 
Alabama, si!. 2.25 to 2.75... ..-.- 27.66 to 28.16 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. ‘ woe St16to 37.66 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 a a ane 29.08 
Wee. “ORE. ETO GRBs 06 ok kan e's 28.58 
. 


Warehouse Business.—Local warehouses are doing 
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tural steel, but reports from other sections of Ne, 
England are less encouraging, the textile strike situs 
tion having an adverse influence on the consumption 
iron and steel. Jobbers now say there will be no a 
vance on nails and other wire products just now. 


Jobbers quote: Soft steel bars, $2.4014 per 100 lb. ba 
flats, $3.0544 ; concrete bars, $2.20 to $2.68; structural s 
$2.4014 to $2.50%4; tire steel, $3.85 to $4.25; open-hea 
spring steel, $4 to $5.50; crucib’e spring steel, $11.50: s 
bands, $2.901% to $3.53; hoop steel, $3.3114; cold rolled s 
$3 to $3.50; refined iron, $2.40; best refined iron, $4 
Wayne iron, $5.50; Norway iron, $5.50; p'ates, $2.65, 
$2.83: No. 10 blue annealed sheets, $3.63 per 100 Ib. t 
No, 28 black sheets, $4.65; No. 28 galvanized sheets, $ 

Coke.—The ratio of daily melt among New Engla 
foundries is slightly larger than on April 1, most of t 
improvement coming during the past week. Indicatio 
point to a still further improvement within the n 
fortnight. The consumption of foundry coke therefo 
is expanding and some foundries, that last week stat 
they had sufficient fuel on hand to last them throu 
the second quarter, are less sure of their position t 
day. This fact, together with the strength of Conne] 
ville spot coke prices, makes for firmness here, | 
prices will not change until May 1, if then. 


Old Material.—Anticipated buying of old mater 
by Pennsylvania mills did not develop the past we 
the market for heavy melting steel, borings and tun 
ings, etc., generally being reported as practically at 
standstill. A considerable tonnage of material is mo 
ing out of New England, but against o!d contract 
The increased interest shown by New England fou 
dries in machinery cast has not continued, according t 
the important local sellers. Consumption of machine 
cast presumably has not increased enough to prevent 
foundries supplying their requirements from loca 
yards. 


The following prices are for gross ton lots delivered « 
suming points: 


ee a ae ee $18.00 to $18.50 
MO, J WRC cae osce0 6.0 16.00 to 16.50 
UI UNNI ath go ha ae oe mieie BN . 14.50to 15.00 
RAtrOSd WAMGRDIO. .ovn cv cesavecuess 13.00 to 13.50 
ae OUe 6 che no oe ce se Ob awe 17.00 to 17.50 
The following prices are offered per gross ton lots f.0.b 


Boston rate shipping points: 
‘cine ee eae 10.00 to 10.50 


7: cee eee 11.00 to 12.00 
10.90 to 10.50 


No. 1 heavy meltine steel 
No. 1 railroad wrought.. 
No. 1 yard wrought mee . 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diam., over 

ee ae ee eee ae 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings. 6.00to 6.50 


Cast iron borings. rolling mill...... 6.50to 7.00 
Cast iron borings. chemical......... 9.50to 10.00 
Blast furnace borings and turnings... 6.00 to 6.50 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton... 5.50to 6.00 
Street car ax'es and shafting...... 12.50 to 13.00 
PROPGI TE SBI «ooh Caen 60s 6 e0e bes 10.50 to 11.00 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, April 24. 

Pig Iron.—But one furnace is selling iron and this 
interest is now in position to take considerable bus! 
For months the price situation was so unsatis 
factory that most of the output of one stack was pil 
and with the announcement that the majority of com 
petitors were out of the market, having sold up to the 
end of the second quarter, and a stiffening of prices 
this producer became active and sold 5000 tons 
Furnaces which withdrew several weeks ago have so! 
a few scattered lots to favored customers. Quotatio! 
of $24 on No, 2 plain have been frequent. Thousand 
of tons have been offered Buffalo makers but wer 
turned down and a considerable portion of this inqu!r) 
is from brokers. In the few sales made, $23 was thi 
price on No. 2 plain and the same figure on malleabl 
Furnace operation will not suffer, operators say, 45 
present sources of coke supplies assure them continued 
ability to supply their needs. A rumor that one of 
two furnaces in operation by an interest which with 
drew two weeks ago would be banked, brings th 
definite statement that both furnaces will continu: 
in blast. 

We quote f.o.b. per gross ton Buffalo as follows: 


ness. 


MO. 5 Tey, “2.7 o. 80 Gee cc becca cvaeeeaee $24.00 
No. 33 Sounery,. 3.26 03.78 GE. osc cceidesb ee 23.50 
No, 3: pinin: 4:76.00 3.30 Gs 6.0% 0 09 cian cen agees 23.00 
RE a5 wt, ay Re ec ewe A eve ake oO eae See ee 22.00 
DORTIREEG 655s Fd 1 oak cdnldes S40) OER TO 23.00 
Lake Saperior  GRAPOOGL. «isa. oveds ceed eaheees 28.14 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—Prices of 1.60c. on bars, 
hapes and plates are quoted generally by those 
.gencies still interested in booking business, with the 
xception of the Steel Corporation. On the basis of 
1is price, considerable bar business has developed. 
yperation has not been subjected to any curtailment 
n account of the coal situation, but the general im- 
ession prevails that unless some relief is obtained, 

iy will not close without some curtailment. Only 

e steel producer has diminished its operation and it 

now running about 25 per cent. The first of the 
tional companies having a branch here, to declare 
1 embargo on orders, is getting little inquiry, the 

t being generally understood that no change has 

urred in the status of this producer. Efforts to 

an order for 1700 tons of plates by a car maker 
ere unavailing as late as Saturday, several sellers 
lining the business without reference to price. The 
rrugated Bar Co. has taken 1760 tons of reinforced 
rs for the Rochester subway enterprise, reference 
the fact, but not the tonnage being made in THE 
iN AGE last week. The Kellogg Structural Steel 

. will fabricate 750 tons of shapes for the same job, 

d 100 tons for a public garage in Utica. Structural 
terests are indifferent to small jobs for the time 
ing, the price situation not being regarded satis- 

torily. An addition to a high school is a new 
rospect of interest here but the requirements are 

yet known, Lackawanna Tubes, Ltd., has taken 
er the plant and business of the Welland Machine 

Foundries, Ltd., Welland, Ont. 


We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Buffalo as follows 
tural shapes, 2.65c.; plates, 2.65c.; soft steel bars, 2.55c. ; 
3.30c.: bands, 3.15c. blue annealed sheets, No. 10 
galvanized steel sheets, No. 28. 5.40¢ b'ack sheets 


} 0c ; cold-rolled strip steel, 5.80c.; cold-rolled round 
o.00C. 


Warehouse Business.—Withdrawal of a number of 
lls and notification by branches of national sales 
rganizations having offices here, has greatly strength- 
ned warehouse business. Prices have stiffened on 
everal materials. 

Old Material.—The majority of the large mills are 
interested in further purchases of heavy melting 
teel; first, because they have plenty of stock on hand 
r the present and the further belief that the coal 
rike will be long drawn out. Outside the district 
tter prices are obtainable on this product; the market 
ere is firm at $14.50 to $15.00. Outside a radius of 
miles, buyers find it to their advantage to buy from 
ttsburgh dealers though the price at that point and 
t Youngstown is greater than at Buffalo. 


Ve quote dealers asking prices per gross ton f.o.b. Buffalo 


Ww 


Heavy melting stéel.........sé.6e0- $14.50 to $15.00 


low phos., 0.04 and under.......... 17.50 to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought. .....ccsccs 16.00 to 16.50 
Car wmneele ...«<. Ee ee eae 16.00 to 16.50 
Machine shon turnings.............. 109 00to 10.50 
Cast. OR. DORON. 6x6 omact vedewer 10.50 to 11.50 
Heavy axle turnings...... soovencs REM CO Bee 
eS eS ee ep ee ro eee a 12.00to 13.00 
REO), BR cc i ga at 12.00to 12.50 
a eR eae ee -- 1F.00to 15.50 
Bundled sheet stampings............ 9.00 to 10.00 

ee eee ee 17.50to 18.50 
Hydraulic compressed ........ soeee 12.00toO 13.58 
Railroad malleable .............. .- 13.50to 14.50 


Bridgeport Plants Gain in Activity 


The Manufacturers’ Association of Bridgeport, 
nn., reports a gain of 2.2 per cent in activity among 
manufacturing plants of that district for the week 
nded April 8, compared with the preceding week, as 
zaged by man hours. There was no appreciable gain 

the number of employees, now 55.5 per cent of 
normal, but the men are engaged in a greater number 
‘f hours work per week, the average now being 47.2 hr. 


1 


Buys Birmingham Company 


_ BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 24.—The Virginia Iron & 
Sridge Co., Roanoke and Memphis, has purchased the 
roperty of the bankrupt Birmingham Steel Corpora- 
non, maker of structural steel, at the Federal Court 
‘ale for $148,000. The purchaser, through its presi- 
cent, C. E. Michael, said the plant would also be 
‘dapted to manufacture and repair of freight cars. 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, April 25. 


Pig Iron.—Increased activity in the pig iron market 
last week was reported by virtually all sellers, and 
some fair tonnages were booked. Prices advanced in 
all markets, with the exception of Chicago, from 50c. 
to $1 a ton. Southern iron is now quoted on a $16.50, 
Birmingham, basis, and this price has been established 
for third quarter by sales of 2000 and 3000 tons respec- 
tively to Cincinnati district melters. Early in the week, 
Southern iron was quoted at $16 by one interest, but 
now all furnaces are quoting $16.50 for both prompt 
and third quarter delivery. Among other sales reported 
was one of 600 tons of Southern to a nearby melter, 
one of 500 to a central Ohio melter, and one of 300 toa 
Dayton melter. On Northern iron, a sale of 1000 tons 
of foundry was made to a central Ohio melter early in 
the week at $21, Ironton basis, and one of 500 tons of 
malleable to a northern Ohio melter at the same price. 
Late in the week, southern Ohio furnaces increased 
their prices to $22, and we note sales of 300 and 100 
tons at this figure. There is some inquiry out, one be- 
ing for 1300 tons of foundry from northern Ohio, one 
of 500 tons from Indiana and one of 1200 tons for a 
Southern melter. Jackson County furnaces are re- 
ported to be out of lower grades of silvery irons, and 
have raised prices another dollar on silvery and Besse- 
mer ferrosilicons. Northern charcoal iron has also 
been advanced, and is quoted to-day at $24, furnace. 
The report of the Ohio State Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion for March showed an average operation of 40 per 
cent, as against 33 per cent in February. 


Based on freight rate of $4.50 from Birmingham and 
$2.52 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati 
Soutl ( e, 2 l.7o to (base) -. $21.00 
Souther coke sil. * » to 2.75 (No. 2 soft). 11.50 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent sil 32.02 
Southern Obio coke, s i5 to 2.25 (No. 2) ot.e 
Res Northe ; ea 23.52 
Malleable caee ae 24.02 


Finished Material.—Orders for finished material dur- 
ing the week continued to show improvement, most 
of them, however, being for small tonnages. The policy 
of the mills in having all orders submitted before 
acceptance has put a check on the desire of buyers to 
place orders for other than nearby delivery. Prices 
are very firm and while 1.50c. can still be done on 
bars, shapes and plates, sales are being made by prac- 
tically all independent mills at 1.60c., and some small 
orders were booked during the week at 1.70c. The 
sheet market continues active and some buyers are 
asking to be taken care of for third quarter, but to 
date mills have not signified their intention of accept- 
ing orders for other than second quarter shipment. 
Some independent mills are refusing business on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of the coal situation and are 
only taking orders subject to their ability to roll ma- 
terials from billets now in stock. While there is still 
a fair business in wire products, the demand is not so 
keen as has been the case recently. Nails are still 
quoted at $2.40 to $2.50 with most of the business 
being done at the former price. Semi-finished material 
is very much in demand and the market is at least $2 
higher than two weeks ago, but mills are inclined to 
go slowly in advancing prices. In the structural field 
there were no awards of consequence made in this 
district, but a number of new projects have come up. 
A central Ohio fabricator is understood to have taken 
1000 tons for a cement plant at Sandusky, Ohio, and 
the Leibold-Farrell Building Co., Cincinnati, has been 
awarded the general contract for a ten-story office 
building in that city. Bridge work for the Lake Erie 
and Western, involving 50 tons, was awarded to the 
King Bridge Co. New projects include an addition to 
the Provident Bank Building, Cincinnati, requiring 800 
tons of steel and a ten-story building for the Atlas 
National Bank Building, Cincinnati. A parcel post 
building for the U. S. Government at Cincinnati is 
also up for bids. This structure will take about 200 
tons of structural steel and 500 tons of reinforcing 
bars. A northern Ohio mill will furnish 800 tons of 
bars for the Business Men’s Club at Cincinnati. Local 
fabricators have received inquiries for two 6,000,000 
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cubic feet gas holders from Los Angeles, and San 
Diego, Cal., each holder taking approximately 2000 
tons of plates and shapes. The Tennessee Central 
Railroad has not closed on its inquiry for 7000 tons 
of rails, but it is expected that this business will be 
placed with a Birmingham mill. Plant operations will 
not change during the week, the schedules of last week 
continuing in effect. 

Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers report business 
improving rapidly, and during the week some fair 
sized orders were placed for immediate shipment. 
Bars and shapes were in particularly good demand 
and some orders were also placed for cold-rolled steel. 
Jobbers in wire products report a fair movement of 
nails. It is expected that some price advances will 
be made shortly to take care of advances recently 
made by the mills. 


= 

Iron and steel bars, 2.60c. base; hoops and bands, 3.20c. 
base; shapes and plates, 2.70c. base; reinforcing bars, 2.67 4c. 
base ; cold rolled rounds, 3.35c. base; flats, squares and hexa- 


gons, 3.85c. base; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.60c.; No. 28 
black sheets, 4.25c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.25c.: common 
wire nails, $2.75 per keg base; No. 9 annealed wire, $2.60 per 
100 Ib. 


Coke.—There is a fair demand for coke, and prices 
are slowly advancing. Connellsville coke has been 
quoted as high as $7, but no sales are reported at this 
figure. Wise County foundry coke is up 25c. a ton, 
being quoted at $5.25. New River foundry is un- 
changed at $7.50, and by-product remains at $6, Con- 
nelisville basis. 

Old Material.—The scrap market is, if anything, 
stronger, but the Cincinnati district is quiet. Blast 
furnace scrap is moving in fair quantities, however, 
and the demand from other districts is keeping prices 
steady. With consumption increasing, dealers are look- 


ing forward to greatly increased demand _ shortly. 
Prices are firm but unchanged. 
We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.0.b, cars: 
Per Gross Ton 
a Pree eee ree ... $6.00to $6.50 
II ice sp: ivy apres seca te ce aalane 13.00 to 13.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up........ 26.00 to 26.50 
Rerolling steel rails............2.0. 11.50to 12.00 
PRORTY TRGTEIEE BOO). nics ks ccccesces 11.00 to 11.50 
Steel rails for melting.........s.e0- 11.00 to 11.50 
Cae SOE exvkks deme ce6csciGak eres 13.50 to 14.00 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought............ 10.50 to 11.00 
ee OO. oc wet cs os ‘ 5.50to 6.00 
Steel turnings .......... dele Rr 41.00to 4.50 
Railroad cast ..... solaris aieie Se aaa 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 machinery....... i sees 15.60to 16.00 
8!) ae ae saecees: ee 9.50 
ON A oS nk ks ces ‘autwecue Rae meee 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 10.50to 11.00 
Papen Ge Ws cacwack sc asiee ae eee «Eee 
Birmingh 
Irming am 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 24. 


The week ending April 22 closed with the conviction 
in the minds of all iron makers that a $17 market was 
imminent. One single stack operator sold what was 
left of second quarter capacity at $17 and got out of 
the market. Another maker operating one stack, but 
with others in reserve, went out of the market after 
selling the remainder of second quarter capacity at 
$16.50, and intends holding off for $17 or over. A 
third maker sold several thousand tons at $16.50 into 
third quarter and turned down second quarter business 
because it had not the grades. Bookings for third 
quarter were made by a large interest at $16 during 
week, but at close he was also on $16.50 firm for third 
quarter and expected a $17 base. Some consumers 
were talking about getting iron at $16 toward the 
close of the week, but it is believed this talk was with- 
out substance. Makers heavily booked turned down 
orders for 3000 and even 6000 tons, which probably 
went to others with larger capacity. There was a 
flood of inquiry all the week and a large tonnage was 
booked. One maker has booked 135,000 tons since 
and during March. A feature of market is that 75 
per cent of the bookings has been by pipe makers. 
Large machinery makers and other consumers, late in 
recuperation of activities, are still to come. The Re- 


public Iron & Steel Co. resumed at a second stack at 
Thomas this week. Vanderbilt stack of the Woodward 
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Iron Co. will be making iron by May 1. This compa 

will then have four active stacks, but one may pos 
sibly be on basic, of which a large tonnage has be« 

placed for Western delivery. Alabama by May 1 wi 

have 18 active stacks compared with nine Jan. 1. || 
Vanderbilt stack goes on basic, there will be nine stac} 
on basic and nine on foundry. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district fu 
naces as follows: 


Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25...cccccscscccees $16.50 
SE ceed cabs be CES SS S.OSSSd UN 0 6856 REDON OR ES 15.50 
Charcoal, warm blast... cccsccsccsccvsccccs 30.00 


Finishing Mills.—Steel production of the Tenness: 
company remained at 100 per cent this week wit 
the rail mill on turn of 10,000 tons and the structur: 
mill completing its third week of continuous opera 
tion. The Gulf States Steel Co. is operating two o/ 
its six open hearths and is operating all finishing mil! 
on a good turn. The same conditions are reported a’ 
American Steel & Wire Co.’s Fairfield plant, which i 
shipping products down the Warrior River in barg« 
to Mobile for transshipment in barges to Galvest« 
warehouses. 


Cast Iron Pipe—High pressure pipe shops a1 
averaging an approach to full turn. It is understoo 
that deals for lease of rights to make pipe by th 
De Lavaud process between the United States Cas’ 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. and others have been prac 
tically closed. The former company will be making 
this pipe in a few weeks. The base of high pressur 
pipe is firm at $34.50. The Iron City Pipe & Foundry 
Co. shipped two cars of sanitary pipe via Key West 
to Cuba last week. The base of $40 is firm. Som: 
shops are on full turn. 

Coal and Coke.—Coke is in active demand and spot 


coke has been selling at $5.25. Coal production is 
normal and there is no mine trouble. 


Old Material.—Cast scrap is scarce and active. 
Large yards will not accept the base of $10.50 offered 
by large consumers for No. 1 steel and this constitutes 
a kind of deadlock. Freight rates prevent local deal- 
ers from getting far afield. 

We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district yards 
as follows: 


OEE BE ea es cto wie eae eb eineee een $13.00 to $14.00 
Se er re ere ene ea 12.00 to 13.00 
ee Ne ee ee 14.00 to 156.00 
Ce NE a era Sie d'a he aoe ee Bele bu rete 13.00 to 14.00 
I FOE neh cee snes eed 12.00 to 13.00 
a el eee ee 11.00 to 12.00 
Se I a paige owe LOR wee ee 12.00 to 13.00 


6.00 to 7.00 
4.00 to 5.00 


eR rar ere 
Machine shop turnings.............-. 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, April 25. 

Pig Iron——The market for pig iron continues active, 
although sales for the last week were not so heavy 
as the previous week. The market for Northern iron 
has advanced $22, Chicago, which has been followed by 
the local makers, while Southern iron has advanced 
to $16.50 to $17, Birmingham, the lower price being 
quoted by a Sheffield maker, who is selling for both 
all rail and water and rail shipment on that basis. 
The market is firm on both Northern and Southern 
iron, and a scarcity is reported in some quarters. The 
biggest sale of the week was of 1000 tons of basi 
to a local melter. A Kansas City concern is in the 
market for 1000 tons of foundry iron. An Iowa melte! 
wants 700 tons of foundry iron. The Enterprise Stov 
Foundry in Belleville is in the market for 500 to 600 
tons of Southern iron. The business of the jobbing 
foundries is showing considerable increase, and the) 
have inquiries out totalling 400 to 500 tons. The busi- 
ness of the stove plants is improving, and the various 
steel plants are steadily increasing their output. 

We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, as _ [0 


lows, having added to furnace prices $2.80 freight fro! 
Chicago and $5.74 from Birmingham: 


Northern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... $23.80 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 23.80 
SPORES Peer rr i rt er ere 23.80 
Southern foundry, all rail, sil. 1.75 to 

DR coer dom Soe we hs RR ee Eee ee $21.74 to 22.74 
Southern foundry, water and rail, sil. 

1.75 to:.2.36, Cod. Bt. LOWS s <.2,0200 20.74 
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Ferroalloys.—An inquiry for 300 tons of spiegeleisen 
»ported in THE IRON AGE last week has been closed. 
rhe market is strong at an advance of $6 a ton, the 

esent market being $46.48 delivered St. Louis. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The building situation is 
adually clearing up. The sheet metal workers have 
+reed to a 20 per cent wage reduction from the $1.25 

hour base, making the eighth union that has agreed 

a cut, while the carpenters agreed to arbitration. 
¢ chief interest in the structural line is the 2,500 tons 
ructurals involved in the Cahokia plant of the Union 

tric Light & Power Co. Interest is being shown 
re in the Washington Gladden High School at 

umbus, Ohio, involving 500 tons of structural steel. 
new inquiries of consequence emanated from the 
irchasing agents of railroads this week. The Ameri- 
| Refrigerator Transit Co. placed an order with the 
\merican Car & Foundry Co. for repairs on 200 re- 
rigerator cars and with the Missouri Pacific for re- 
irs on 100 cars. The Mobile & Ohio, through the 
uthern Railway, has purchased 10 locomotives. 
r stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel bars, 
ec. per Ib.; iron bars, 2.37%c.; structural shapes, 
c.; tank plates, 2.4744c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 


.: No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 4.15c.; 
drawn rounds, shafting and screw stock, 3.25c.: struc- 
rivets, $3.09144 per 100 Ib.; boiler rivets, $3.19%4; tank 


7/16-in. and smaller, 65 and 5 per cent off list; ma- 
e bolts, large, 60-10 per cent; small, 60, 10 and 10 per 
carriage bolts, large, 55-5 per cent; small, 60 and 10 
ent; lag screws, 65-5 per cent; hot pressed nuts, square 
xagon blank, $4; and tapped, $3.75 off list. 
Coke.—The demand for foundry coke is more active. 
, The jobbing foundries are buying more for immediate 
ise, and some contracts are being placed for the latter 
of the year. The situation in the Connellsville 
district is very much upset as a result of the miners’ 
and some of the plants have been forced to 
close, Which, with a better demand, greatly strengthens 
the market. The best grades of Connellsville coke are 
elling at $6 to $7. 

Old Material—The market for old material con- 
tinues very strong. Added to a better demand for old 
material here and elsewhere by consumers, there is 
keen competition among dealers, which is helping to 
shoot the prices up. Railroad lists are bringing good 
prices, in some instances 50c. to $1 more than the 
material would bring at the moment. This condition 
has existed for several weeks. The advances in the 
price of pig iron and of finished steel products are 
also factors in boosting the price of old material. 
Heavy purchases were made during the week by the 
American Car & Foundry Co. and the Commonwealth 
Steel Co. Operations among big consumers are 
steadily increasing. The estimated percentages of 
apacity to which the plants are now being operated 
follow: Scullin Steel Co., 50 per cent; National Enamel- 

Co., 40 per cent; American Steel Foundries, 80 
per cent; Commonwealth Steel Co., 75 per cent. Rail- 
road lists before the market this week follow: Wabash, 
‘00 tons; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 4600 tons; 
New York Central, open list. 


strike, 


Ve 


quote dealers’ prices f.0.b. consumers’ works, St. Louis 
trial district and dealers yards, as follows: — 
Per Gross Ton 
Old inoth: Mie, soe iG Sapo ao o $16.75 to $17.25 
. Steel rails, rerolling...........ceee: 15.00 to 15.50 
: steel rails, less than 3 ft............ 14.00 to 14.50 
tying rails, standard section...... 25.00 to 30.00 
Vast HOR CRF Ws devs taccadeeses 17.00 to 18.00 
NO 1 railroad heavy melting steel... 13.50to 14.00 
‘Oo. 1 heavy shoveling steel.......... 12.75 to 13.25 
rogs, switches and guards, cut apart 14.00to 14.50 


Per Net Ton 
Hy 


ivy axlg and tire turnings........ 8.50 to 9.00 

ef angie BOOBs. chee: iy dis rows . 12.50to 13.00 
TOR CAP SRIIGi is «awesh Cae dewehe aes 21.50to 22.00 
Steel car axles....... 6.2 eee - 15.50 to 16.00 
Vrought iron arch bars and transoms 17.75 to 18.25 
‘0. 1 railroad wrought.............. 12.00to 12.50 
‘Oo. 2 railroad wrought 11.50 to 12.00 
Nailroad springs ........ . 14.00to 14.50 
Stee | couplers and knuckles 14.00to 14.50 
ast iron borings.... $.50to 9.00 
‘Oo. 1 busheling.... ae ~«-- 10.26 to 10.75 
NO. 1 railroad cast.................. 15.50to 16.00 
Stove plate and light cast..... 13.00 to 13.50 
Railroad malleable ......... 11.75to 12.25 
Pipe amd) Mb, sc cams ae 8.00to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings.............. 7T.00to 7.50 
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STEEL CORPORATION EARNINGS 


Marked Improvement in March—George K. Leet 
Is Elected Secretary 


The report of the United States Steel Corporation 
earnings for the first quarter of 1922 is in striking con- 
trast with that for the last quarter of 1921. In the last 
three months of last year, the earnings declined from 
$8,204,358 in October to $4,967,237 in December. There 
was a further decline in January of this year to $4,654,- 
134 and then the upward movement started, the net 
earnings for February being $6,180,685 and for March 
$8,505,166, but the gain in the latter part of the quarter 
was not sufficient to make the earnings larger than 
those of the last quarter of 1921, the figures being 
$19,612,033 for the last quarter of 1921 and $19,339,985 
for the first quarter of 1922. The deficit for the first 
quarter of this year was $6,749,468, compared with 
$5,280,901 for the last quarter of 1921. The usual divi- 
dends of 1% on preferred and 1% on common were 
declared. The earnings for the past quarter and for 
the three preceding years were as follows: 





qJuarters 1922 1921 1920 1919 

First . $19,339,985 $32,286,722 $42,089,019 $33,513,384 
DE occ aoa dea wane 21,892,016 43,155,705 34,331,301 
his ce, “ceri aa ee 18,918,058 48,051,540 40,177,232 
POG iis Rema 19,612,033 35,791,302 


43,877,862 





Net earnings 
each year $92,708,827 $177,174,126 $143,813,219 
Earnings for First Quarter, 1922 
Earnings 
Before Charging Less: 
Interest on the Interest on the 


Subsidiary Subsidiary 
Companies’ Companies’ Balance 
Ronds Bonds of 
Outstanding Outstanding Earnings 
January, 1922 $5,310,382 $656.248 $4,654,134 
February. 1922.. 6.837.643 656,958 6,180,685 
March, 1922.... 9,155,607 650,441 8.505.166 


$21.303.632 $1,963,647 
$19,339,985 


8,364,289 


Net earnings . re Fes 
Less charges and allowances for depreciation, 
and sinking funds. ‘ ae ohn - 





Net income pera ana oem ; $10,975,696 
Deduct: Interest for the quarter on 
U. S. Steel Corporation bonds. . . $4,866,464 
Premium on bonds redeemed... 200,000 


5,066,464 
” $5,909,232 





Corporation, viz. : 
Preferred, 1% per cent 
Common, 1% per cent...... 


. «+ - $6,304,919 
6,353,781 


12,658,700 


ibe... iii 358 2k. Se ee ” $6,749,468 


Election of Officers 


At the meeting of the directors held Tuesday after- 
noon, the old officers were re-elected with the exception 
of Richard Trimble, long secretary and treasurer, who 
has been unable to discharge the duties of his office 
for the past 15 months on account of ill health. George 
K. Leet, for the past 11 years private secretary to 
Judge Gary, was elected secretary of the Corporation, 
and Fred M. Waterman, assistant treasurer and acting 
treasurer since the long illness and the death of Thomas 
Murray, was elected treasurer. Gordon Edwards and 
John Gewecke of the treasurer’s office were elected 
assistants to the treasurer and Gordon Edwards and 
Francis J. Jester were elected assistants to the secre- 
tary. W. J. Filbert, comptroller, was elected to fill the 
vacancy on the finance committee caused by the death 
of George W. Perkins. W. P. Palmer, Cleveland, presi- 
dent of the American Steel & Wire Co. since its organi- 
zation, was elected a directcr to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Thomas Murray.’ E. J. Buffington, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Steel Co., who was elected a director 
at the annual meeting, has also been the president of 
that subsidiary company since its organization. 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. has finally taken 
title to 1000 acres at Hammond, Ind., on which it secured 
an option some time ago. All of the conditions upon 
which the transfer was contingent were compiled with 
by the seller and with the formal payment of $750,000 
to the Newport Land Co., the property passed into the 
hands of the Jones & Laughlin Company. A steel plant 
will be constructed on the tract. 
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Machinery Trade Meeting at Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, April 25.—Attendance at the joint 
conventions of the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers and the Southern Supply and Machin- 
ery Dealers Associations, held in the Tutwiler Hotel, 
are largely attended and an air of optimism mixed 
with conservatism pervades. 

The first open joint session was addressed by W. H. 
Kettig, chairman of the board of the Sixth Federal Re- 
serve Bank, who succinctly outlined its operations. He 
advocated an amendment to the Reserve Bank law that 
would enable the entire bank resources of the country 
to come into the Federal Reserve system. C. H. Hous- 
ton, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, outlined the 
closer relations existing between that department and 
trade associations at this time and extended a cordial 
invitation for closer relations, declaring that the latch- 
string of his office was on the outside so far as business 
interests of the world are concerned. 

Dixon C. Williams, Chicago, read a paper on war 
effects, in which he declared that business would have 
rehabilitated itself much sooner had a league of na- 
tions followed immediately on the heels of the armistice. 
He declared it would be a year of survival of the fittest. 
Congress was raked over the coals for obeying the 
behests of group organizations. 

At the morning session Col. Peter C. Knight, Tampa, 
general counsel for the Southern Hardware Associa- 
tion, delivered an address in which he deplored the 
spirit resulting in the adoption of the last four amend- 
ments to the Constitution. He said the income tax 
was wrong because the taxes were not levied equally. 
He roundly condemned the primary system of electing 
United States Senators who, he declared, had voted 
the soldier bonus bill knowing it was wrong because 
afraid of the electors. Referring to the coal strike, 
Colonel Knight said: “If the Government will limit 
itself to its proper functions and the coal operators 
have the nerve we believe they have, when this strike 
is settled, it will be the last strike of coal miners we 
will ever have.” 


Demand for Refractories Curtailed 


PITTSBURGH, April 24.—As had been expected, cur- 
tailment of blast furnaces and steel works activities 
incident to the walkout of the coal miners in the non- 
union fields, has affected somewhat the demand for 
refractories. This decline in business is more marked 
in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts than it is 
in the Central West or in the East, where the fuel 
situation does not seem to have become as serious as 
is true in the steel-making centers referred to. In the 
Pittsburgh and nearby districts about ten blast fur- 
naces have been banked or blown out and there also 
has been some loss of steel works activities. This has 
resulted in the holding up of shipping instruction on 
orders for refractories, but a large amount of busi- 
ness is in sight and the impression prevails that once 
the fuel situation clears up, business will recover 
sharply. Refractories manufacturers are not affected 
by the coal miners strike, as those owning their own 
mines have succeeded in keeping the men at work, and 
those who buy coal stocked liberally against a short- 
age incident to the mine suspensions. There has been 
no special change in prices. 


We quote per 1000 f.0.b. works: 


Fire Clay High Duty Moderate Duty 
PARURFAVARIR, sat inkt Ks tees $32.00 to $35.00 $30.00 to $32.00 
RN a i Ses fs ee 30.00 to 35.00 28.00 to 380.00 
Kentucky 32.00 to 35.00 30.00 to 32.00 
ID otk hh eee ioe 32.00 to 35.00 30.00 to 32.00 
Missouri 32.00 to 35.00 28.00 to 32.00 

Silica Brick 
PTO donc e kad de week bere on BS 0585 30.00 
ND. Gon b ickdu sd bra ena ce és eh ate an eas 35.00 to 37.00 
UNS 6. is ins pes & wo DAA wee bee 40.00 

Magnesite Brick 
Standard size per net ton (f.0.b. Baltimore) 53.00 
Grain magnesite per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 

NN sg tetera ea eae os hore ee ee aed 28.00 

Chrome Brick 
Standard size, per net ton..............6. 40.00 to 42.00 
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New York Steel Treaters April Meeting 


The April meeting of the New York Chapter of 
American Society for Steel Treating, held in the «.. 
sembly room of the Merchants Association of > 
York, Woolworth Building, Tuesday evening, Apri! 

yas addressed by Prof. H. F. Moore of the Unive 

of Illinois, who delivered an illustrated lecture on 
“Fatigue of Metals.” Professor Moore is well k: 
as an authority on this question because of his dire: 
of the research on this subject, conducted under 
direction of the National Research Council. 

W. H. Eisenman, national secretary, was pr 
in the course of a visit to various chapters. H¢ . 
nounced that the American Drop Forge Associa 
would hold its annual convention at Detroit, Oct. 2 1 
at the same time and place as the American Society 
for Steel Treating. 

Announcement was also made of an invitatior 
steel treaters of the eastern chapters by the New [e- 
parture Ball Bearing Co., to visit its plant at Bri 
Conn., Saturday, April 29. About 300 are expect: 
attend. They will inspect the large heat-treating 
partment, and after a luncheon there will be a sp 
program of speeches and discussions. 


Col. Charles R. Gow, president Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts, was the guest of the New Eng 1 
Iron and Hardware Asscciation at a meeting held T 
day evening, April 18, at Young’s Hotel, Boston. 
Gow was in charge of the erection of the Government 
base at South Boston during the war, which was 
structed in record breaking time. At the association 
meeting, he was introduced by Fred L. Avery president. 
The subject of his talk was Some Economic Aspects of 
To-day’s General Industrial Situation. 
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COMING MEETINGS 
April 


Society of Industrial Engineers. April 26 to 25 
Spring meeting, Hotel Statler, Detroit. George C 
Dent, business manager, 327 South La Salle Street 
Chicago. 


i 
' 


Electrochemical Society. April 27 to 
Baltimore. Acting secretary, 


American 
29. Spring meeting, 


Dr. Conlin G. Fink, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
May 

Iron and Steel Institute. May 4 and 5. Annu 

Meeting. Quarters of Institution of Civil Engi 


Secretary, George C 


W., London. 


neers, London, England. 
Lloyd, 28 Victoria Street, S. 


The National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association. May 8, 9 and 10. Seventeenth annual 
convention, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlanti: 
City. Secretary, T. James Fernley, 505 Arch Street 
Philadelphia. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. May 
8 to 10. Spring meeting, Atlanta, Ga. Secretary, 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York. 


National Association of Manufacturers. May * 
9 and 10. Annual Convention. Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. General offices, 50 Church Street 
New York. 


National Foreign Trade Council. May 10 to 1: 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia. Secretary, O. K 
Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New York. 


National Sheet Metal 
May 15 to 19. Convention 
Tabernacle, Indianapolis. 


‘WANDA LENG SODOGNIEN sODUAEEDAC OVNRGDEORLOENAAHNALE 


Association. 
Cadle 


Contractors’ 
and exposition, 


National Association of Purchasing Agents. M° 
15 to 20. Annual convention and exposition Ex 
position Park, Rochester, N. Y. Secretary, H. BR 
Heydon, 19 Park Place, New York. 


American Iron, Steel & Heavy Hardware Asso- 
ciation... May 23 to 25. Annual meeting, Hot 
Washington, Washington. Secretary, A. H. Chan 
berlain, Marbridge Building, New York. 


American Society for Steel Treating. May 25 
and 26. Sectional meeting, Pittsburgh. Secretary) 
W. H. Eiseman, 4600 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland 


American Iron and Steel Institute. May 25 
Spring meeting, Hotel Commodore, New York 
Acting Secretary, H. H. Cook, 61 Broadway, New 
= York. 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh =|, 
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Freight Rates 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
products, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 
i as follows: 


iphia, domestic. $0.36 Maneas City: <i... ccces $0.815 
phia, export... 0.265 | Kansas City (pipe)... 0.77 
ore, domestic... 0.35 Wt. POM oases oot bew ee 
ore, export .... 0.265 | Omaha ......... woes 0.315 
York, domestic... 0.38 Omaha (pipe) . . 0.77 
York, export..... 0.285 Denver ... = OF ii. oe 
domestic ..... 0.405 Denver (wire products) 1.415 
NM, CXPOFt ...cees 0.285 PuCciInG Coast ...<cccces 1.665 
b a's alate Rane ee 0.295 Pacific Coast, ship plates 1.335 
\: ery oe eer ee 0.24 BIVMAINSMAM § ..occccc cs 0.765 
vccatareeenss 0.325 WEOMONIS co.cc cece 0.43 
nati wadace as .. 0.325 | Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.555 
DOS . «as <caen 0.345 Jacksonville, rail and 
-- oad tia water . ; 0.46 
oe. «viata 0.475 New Orleans oikuce Ge 
minimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 
Ib To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., 


to the Pacific Coast on all iron and ste:l products, 
structural material, the minimum is 80,000 lb. On 
ter item the rate applies to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., 
here is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 lb. on carloads of 
mum of 40,000 lb. On shipments of wrought iron and 
pipe to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver the 
im ecarload is 46,000 lb. On iron and steel items not 
i above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail 
regular railroad tariffs. 
tes from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e.. New York, Phila- 
and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 
hip lines, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig 
c.; ship plates, 75c.; ingot and muck bars, structural 
common wire products, including cut or wire nails, 
nd wire hoops, 75c.; sheets and tin plates, 60c. to 
rods, wire rope, cable and strands, $1; wire fencing, 
and stretcher, 75c.; pipe, not over 8 in. in diameter, 
ver 8 in. in diameter, 2%4c. per in. or fraction thereof 
il. All prices per 100 Ib. in carload lots, minimum 


Structural Material 


I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 3 to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 
one or both legs, 4 in. thick and over, and zees, 
ral sizes, 1.50c. to 1.60c. 

eared plates, 4 in. and heavier, tank quality, 1.50c. to 


Wire Products 

' nails, $2.40 to $2.50 base per keg: galvanized, 1 in. and 
ncluding large-head barbed roofing nails, taking an 
over this price of $1.25 and shorter than 1 in., $1.75; 
Bessemer and basic wire. $2.25 per 100 lb.: annealed 
wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $2 25: galvanized wire. $2.75; galvan- 
irbed wire, $3.05 to $3. 15 ; galvanized fence staples, 
» $3.15; painted barbed wire, $2.55 to $2.65; polished 
stap'es, $2.55 to $2.65; cement-coated nails, per count 
1.90 to $2; these prices being subject to the usual ad- 
for the smatler. trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
to point of delivery, terms 60 days, net, 'ess 2 ner cent 
ish in 10 days. Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 
ent off list for carload lots: 691% per cent for 1000- 

nd 68% per cent for small tots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Bolts and Nuts 
bolts, small, rolled threads, 

65,10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
bolts, small, cut threads. .65, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
bolts, larger and longer. ..65, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
bolts, % x 6 in.: 

\ller and shorter, rolled threads, 
65.10 and 5 per cent off list 
SORGM. 2c pene wes one eaee 65 and 5 per cent off list 
ind larger sizes........ ...65 and 5 per cent off list 
65, 10 and 10 per cent off list 








‘Its, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads 

60 and 10 to 60 ner cent off list 

OF BUY IG: MOR en hua se brs.s cael 20 per cent extra 
ne bolts. e.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in.: 
OP GY MGNGONS ois cu ele a 5 bau cows 

er and longer sizes 


65 per cent off list 
65 per cent off list 


sed square or hex. blank nuts....... .. . $5.25 off list 
BAGG . WANG: COE. a eure cxtGenictackeand $5.25 off list 
| t. sq. or hex. nuts, blank...... a eae $5.00 off list 
nd t. sa. or hex. nuts, tapped............. $5.00 off list 


finished hex. nuts: 

n. and smaller, U. S. S... 
| sizes, S. A. E., 
80 and 3 tens to 80 and 2 tens ner cent off list 


.80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


to 2 in. Imeieive. VW. Be Bac « cauccces 80 ner cent off list 

Its in nackages........ 0.10 10 and 5 ner cent off list 

, bolts in balk... .%.... 80, 10, 10, 5 and 2% per cent off list 

Ladd Oe ee ee oes Sa 5, 10 and 5 ner cent off list 

bolts in CAPIGKAM S66 6c bide ides scepuweat 3c. to 3.50c, base 

bolts. less than 200 kees............. 3.50¢c. to 4c. extra 
Upset Square and Hex. Head Cap Screws 

and under..... 80 and 10 to 80, 10 and 10 ner cent off list 

in. to 4% im......! 80 and 10 to 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 

Upset Set Screws 
and under............. 80, 10 and 5 to 85 ner cent off list 
to Oe, ee 80. 10 and 5 to 85 ner cent off list 
Milled Square and Hex. Cap Screws 
BOB 26 tee vee veduenen 75 and 10 to 80 per cent off list 
Milled Set Screws 
BOB scceviseeeeeateanenael 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Rivets 

“© structural and ship rivets............... $2.20 to $2.25 

ge boiler rivets........ ee eee Peete 2.30to 2.35 

TEVOGR.. 3 sate caine ied caeiet 3 70 and 10 to 75 an d 5 off list 


Wire Rods 
No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
sumers, $38; chain rods, $38; screw stock rods, $43; rivet and 
bolt rods and other rods of that character, $38; high carbon 
rods, $45 to $48, depending on carbons. 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 

Railroad spikes, 9/16-1n. and larger, $2.15 to $2.25 base per 
100 lb. in lots of 200 kegs of 200 ib. each or more; spikes, 
l4-in., %*-in. and 7/16-in., $2.50 base: 5/16-in., $2.50 base. 
boat and barge spikes, $2.50 base per 100 Ib. in carload lots 
of 200 kegs or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Track bolts, $3 to 
$3.50 base per 100 Ib. Tie plates, $1.75 per 100 Ib. Angle 
bars, $2.40 per 100 Ib 

Terne Plates 

Prices of terne plates are as follows: 8-lb. coating, 200 
lb., $9.30 per package; S8-lb. coating, I. C., $9.60; 15-Ib. 
coating, I. C., $11.80; 20-lb. coating, I. C., $13; 25-lb. coat- 
ing, I. C., $14.25; 30-lb. coating, I. C., 5.25; 35-lb. coating, 
I. C., $16.25; 40-lb. coating, I C., $17.25 per package, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 


Iron and Steel Bars 
Steel bars, 1.50c. to 1.60c. from mill. Refined bar iron, 


Zc. to 2.10c. 
Welded Pipe 
The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots on 
the Pittsburgh basing card: 
Butt Weld 





Steel Iron 

Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv. 
Oe 6 ats eww ee 5414 28 ge fs Serre t 3% +22% 
Ye to %.. . 60 3314 etn . 36% 18% 
ile Cd nies Gass 65 50% ! % 42, 27% 
eS ion ees 69 5614 1 to 144 44% 29% 
Rm. Gi Biscie 71 Shy 

Lap Weld 

BD scans pisses 4 51% 2 39%, 25% 


1 

214 to 6 63 55 la 24 to 6 : ws 29% 
1 
1 


7 to ®& s 65 51 7 to 12 10% 27% 
9 to 12 64 50's, 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
a 50M, 33 %™ to % et 4% +37% 
% to % 56 381 Ly 351% 23% 
1, 62 561 ; 412144 28% 
Seto eas 67 5 Wy 1 to 1! 1414 30% 
l to 1% 69 571 
i ee 70 81s 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
D wen tems Kon: oe 501% 2 40% 27% 
2% to 4. 66 n41 21 to 4 wh 31% 
4% to 6... 65 53% $36. 20.6. nu 42%, 30% 
7 to 8 61 474, 7 to § + =e 23% 
9 to 12.. ‘ 55 41° i 9 to 12 ‘ 30% 18% 
To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 


creased by one point, with supplementary discounts of 5 and 


ry ; ‘ 
~ 2 pet cel 
Boiler Tubes 
The following are the discounts for carload lots f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Lap, We lIded Steel Charcoal Tron 


zs 
3 
- 


woe 


to 4% iIin..... 
To large buyers of steel tubes, a supplementary discount 
of 5 per cent is allowed 
Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
Discounts on cold-drawn or hot-rolled tubes in carload 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, follow: 


sho 
conohom 
_% 
3 
25 
C2 G2 t 
woy 


ee eres 63 } 2% and 2% in....... 46 
1% and 1% in....... ho Mis abues ob cddkeed el 50 
OU Rtas ad ts oo are end 6 Bo. 7) ee, sh 
(fe 2) Se 42 Bik © 3. are 47 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 
than four gages heavier than standard. No extras for lengths 
up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechanical tube list and 
discount Intermediate sizes and gages not listed take price 
of next larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 

Sheets 

Prices for mill shipments on sheets of standard gage in 

carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, follow: 
Blue Annealed 





Cents per Lb. Cents per Lb. 
No. 8 and heavier......2.35 Nos. 13 and 14. . 008.00 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base)...2.40 eee. 18 GW BGk« 6 eee xt 2.60 
Pee... 22 GE Bede tecwe dae 


Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 


Cents per Lb Cents per Lb. 
| Se gy: Saar, . No. 28 (base).. ; sae 
peek ae OD Bescccsavees ae “eee “Mo > bs oa ee ad «8.80 
Nos: 25 and 26.....2.«. Sie i 2. Bbde sek caeunnsemed 3.35 
De ewe wakes dee hike an 3.10 

Galwanized 

Cents per Lb. Cents per i. 
Noe. 10 an@ Bi... .cecess 3.15 peom, 35 amd BGs eeu cass 3.8 
em. 29: 40 B06... vseewdie RO BR CaS. 4.00 
Nos. 15 and 16......... 3.40 | ak See CNG 5c eanaa 4.15 
Peas By WD Beisscversaes 3.55 es Gas ¢0e% j wes 
ek, Be OO: Besa i ancdaavns SFO § FE. BOs co nderts dueewGnes 4.65 

Tin-Mill Black Plate 

Cents per Lb. Cents per Lb 
Mom, 36 an@ 16. .ss0ctan 2.95 a a. ee 3.15 
ee ee Ue hee cheoe ean 3.00 as Mpa dbabtussteaeaee 3.20 
ee a 3.05 MO BOe. . 6 tere eee 
Pree, Te BP Wied oe +s ckees 3.10 | Nos. 30% and ORs s aace 3.25 


i 
: 
bl 
' 
) 
; 
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baa 
i : ie JAPANESE RAILROADS ACTIVE spite the recent placing of its rail order in Gern 
a ie 3. ” wis caiaity The latest inquiry, bids on which were opened 
2 ig g 24, called for 500,000 locknut washers for 100-lb. » 
Be ‘ South Manchuria Railway Again Buys — More 30,000 for 80-Ib. rails, 200,000 spikes for 100-Ib. 
ESS é Transmission Towers Awarded—Chinese and 350,000 splice bars for 80-Ib. rails. There is 
: mi % Mark an inquiry out from this railroad for locomotive b 
BS . Market Dull tubes. 
ese . NEw York, April 22.—There is but little change in Takata & Co., 50 Church Street, New York, | 
‘ t the export situation. Trade with Japan continues obtained the remainder of the transmission towers 
4 i “¥ active and the new $10 per ton ocean freight set by the Taiwan Hydro-Electric Power Co., Formosa. 
: . , conference seems to be holding firm, although there are approximate tonnage of all towers for this proje 
: still enough commitments at the old rate, held by some 8000 tons. They are being installed in connection \ 
§ exporters, to permit shipments to be made at better the large power station on the island of Formosa 
3 than $10. The recent events in the Chinese political carrying transmission lines from the main plan‘ 
; : situation may curtail even what small trade now exists Keehing in the north, about 100 miles, and to Taka 
*: with China. While there is some small buying from the South, about 125 miles. The towers will al! 
# this market of nails, sheets and pipe, spinning and flour fabricated by the American Bridge Co. In addit on 
mill machinery is easily more important among recent to this contract, Takata & Co. has received the order 
u - purchases. In nails, one exporter to Far Eastern for about 3000 tons of transmission towers to be used 
' markets recently booked an order for 1000 kegs to in extending the existing power facilities of the Daido 
. China and has shipped 2800 kegs to Manila, P.I. This Denrioku. 
same export company has, however, in the past month It is reported by the American Trade Commissioner 
i : sold five flour mills and two units of textile machinery. in Buenos Ayres, Argentina, that a direct preference, 
Japanese purchases continue varied. There is some which has resulted in recent contracts being awarded 
| buying of bars and black sheets, and a fair number of to American fabricators, has been shown for American 
inquiries for railroad material, largely from private fabricated steel, despite the high price. Government 
sources. Lately the South Manchuria Railway Co. has _ officials are apparently not satisfied with the workman- 
f ‘ been particularly active and some business will evi- ship on continental material and the result has been a 
dently come to the United States from this buyer, de- number of good bridge contracts for American sellers. 
ie) 
atac ° ‘ Stee ‘ > stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 
British Iron and Steel Market Siu; if sces ser 41 as fellows: 
; : : Durham coke, delivered ? 8s. to £1 ooo. to $f 
5 Business Hampered By the Labor Disputes Cleveland No: # foundry 410, 19°83 
Still Raging—Continental Cleveland No. 4forge.. 4 84% to 4 &  18328to 18.79 
' . Cleveland basic ....... 4 10 19.89 
(Quotations East Coast mixed..... 4 16 to 5 0 21.22 to 22.10 
Ferromanganese ...... 15 0 & 14 10* 66.30 & 64.09* 
; (By Cable) Rails, 60 lb. and up.... 8 0 to 9 10 35.36 to 41.99 
: OS. socks uy aweadnss 7 10 to 8 0 $3.15 to 35.36 
: = LONDON, ENGLAND, April 25. Sheet and tin plate bars, - 
; ; ; EL scutiitentess3 7 1% 32.60 
5 Labor disputes are still unsettled. An extension of Tin plates, base box... 019% to 0 20 4.20to 4.42 
‘ar the lockout in the engineering industry is feared. The i ela 9 5 tn 26 as ries 
amalgamated engineering union is preparing for a_ Boiler plates ......... 13 10 to14 0 2.66to 2.76 
I athe cata iah-0 6 ig Weis 9 10 toll 0 1.88 to 
three months’ struggle. TE acaxecndsens 815 tol0 5 1.73 to 2 
Resumption of pig iron business is slow. Industrial Re2™F pir: % io'3 ‘in. i. oo” ion 
unrest is suppressing home orders. Exports are fairly erronines anaes, 24 g. 7 s or ar wae te 
brisk; April shipments are expected to show an in- Steel hoops .......... 12 0 t12 5° 2:37 & 12° 
crease over March. Increased output of Cleveland pig “°}}) Tolled Steel strip.) 4.64. 
: iron is not yet warranted, however. Prices are un- Custae. Gon, Endian speci- “a i 206 


changed. Hematite is easier on diminished demand. 
East Coast mixed numbers have been sold at £4 16s. 
($21.22). 

Foreign ore is firmer. Bizerta is being sold at 
2414s. .($5.41) ex-ship Tees. Sellers of Bilbao Rubio 
ask 27s. ($5.97) ex-ship Tees. 

There is a fair export inquiry for finished steel, but 
few makers are willing to accept the low prices neces- 
sary. Many large works remained closed last week 
(after having been closed for the Easter holiday) and 
it is uncertain when they will reopen, having no ac- 
cumulation of specifications. The total iron and steel 
shipments for March amounted to 295,820 tons. 

Continental material is quiet. French beams have 
been sold at £7. 5s. (1.43c. per lb.) but the general 
quotation is up to £7 15s. (1.53c. per Ib.) f.o.b., May 
delivery. Continental quotations are covered in the 
table. 

Tin plate is quieter after the holiday, but prices 
are firm. Prompt sellers are held at 20s. ($4.42) basis 
f.o.b. Forward buyers are paying 19%s. ($4.28) f.o.b. 
General export buying includes Germany, Portugal and 
Canada. Wasters are firmer, 28 x 20-in. costing buyers 
36s. ($7.95) f.o.b. 

Galvanized sheets are steady, but business is slow. 

Japanese specifications for black sheets are quoted 
up to £16 (3.16c. per lb.) f.o.b. 

We quote per gross ton, except where otherwise 


*Export price. 


Continental Prices, All F.O.B., Delivery as 


Specified 

No. 3 foundry pig iron: 

Belgium, May....... £4 17%s.to£5 Os. $21.55 to $2: 

Luxemburg, May.... 417% to 5 0 21.55 to 22.10 

PROARCC, BAF eee ccsee 5 10 24.31 
Merchant bars: C. per I b. 

Belgium, May, June.. 8 0 to 8 10 1.59 to 1.68 

Luxemburg. June.... 8 0 to 8 12% 1.59 

Germany, June, July 8 0 to 8 10 1.59 to 1.08 

France, May June... 8 0 to 8 10 1.59 to 55 
Joists (beams): 

Prence,. MOS ovwccices , SS to 7 15 1.43 to 
3/16-In. plates: 

Germany, June...... 8 7% to 8 15 1.65 to 
1,-In. sheets: 

Belgium, May, June... 10 0 1.97 
16-Gage sheets: 

Belgium, Mey, June.. 11 16 2.27 


2 


An experiment, new in American railroad practice, 
is being conducted by the Big Four Railroad which 's 
running freight locomotives from St. Louis to Cleve- 
land, a distance of 552 miles, without change. The 
tests, which have now been carried on for over a wees, 
have proved successful, according to officials of the 
road, and it is the intention to continue these long 
runs on certain classes of freight indefinitely. 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


Copper, New York Straits Lead Zinc 

——————. Tin 

Electro- New New St. New St. 
Lake lytic® York York Louis York Louis 
12.87% 12.62% 30.62% 5.15 4.95 5.25 4.90 
12.8714 12.50 31.00 5.20 5.00 5.27% 4.92% 
12.87% 12.62% 31.62% 5.25 5.10 5.30 4.95 
12.87% 12.62% .... 5.30 5.15 5.30 4.95 
12.8744 12.62% 31.12% 5.40 5.20 5.35 5.00 
13.00 12.75 31.12% 5.40 5.20 5.35 5.00 


*Refinery quotation. 


New York 


New York, April 25. 


The markets are strong and the price tendency is 
igher. Demand for copper has improved and the price 
s slowly advancing. The tin market has been quiet 
ut prices are firm. The lead market is very strong 
with prices going higher almost daily. Demand for 
ine is better and quotations have also advanced, 


Copper.—Demand for both domestic and foreign 
consumption has been more active thus far this week 
han in some time. One or two prominent sellers report 
active inquiry from several of their largest customers, 
the delivery involved being principally May and June. 
The result has been the practical disappearance of the 
juotation of 12.87%c., delivered, which has prevailed 
for two or three weeks, so that the market is virtually 
na 18c., delivered, basis to-day, or 12.75c., refinery. 
lairly large sales have been made thus far this week 
y several of the leading sellers. The feature of the 
narket is the continued active demand from foreign 
countries, despite financial conditions prevailing there. 


Tin.—The market for the past week has been very 
juiet and exceedingly dull with only one day on which 
iny substantial sales were made. This was Thursday, 
\pril 20, when about 250 tons, mostly future shipment, 
was purchased by dealers; nearby delivery was involved 
ind sales were made at 30.8744c. to 31.12%c. Consumers 
it present show little interest. The American Smelting 
& Refining Co. has started up its Perth Amboy elec- 
trolytie refining plant and is taking orders for May 
delivery. About 50 tons of Straits tin for future ship- 
ment was sold on the New York Metal Exchange at 
1.624%e. to 31.75e. Quotations for spot Standard tin 
have hovered close to 3lc. most of the week with the 
price to-day at 31.12%c., New York. To-day’s market 
was more active. The London market has been highly 
speculative, having advanced late last week several 
sounds, but it reacted again yesterday and to-day to 
‘151 10s. for spot standard, £153 for future standard 
ind £154 for spot Straits, or about £1 per ton below 
juotations of a week ago. Arrivals thus far this 
nonth have been 3310 tons with 5125 tons reported 


ifloat. 


Lead.—This market continues to grow stronger with 
‘he metal becoming scarce. The feature of the market 
‘o-day is that no independent sellers appear to have 
‘ny metal to spare for prompt, April or May delivery. 
\ producer in the West, however, has a stock which 
vas mined and smelted at a high cost which he is hold- 
ng and which may be put on the market when a new 

ilar can be obtained for an old one. Independent 
ellers practically control the market and the leading 
nterest has been following their prices by making 
‘wo advances in the past week, one on April 20 to 
10c., New York, and one late yesterday to 5.25c., 
New York. In the outside market, however, 5.40c., 
‘ew York, was the lowest price yesterday, some sellers 
‘sking up to 5.50c. To-day prices in this market range 
‘rom 5.37%e. to 5.50c. and are largely nominal. It is 
xpected that present conditions will start up some of 
he mines, but there is some fear expressed that before 
nat happens prices may advance too high. 


Zinc.—The market has again turned strong and 
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prices have advanced gradually until to-day prime 
Western for early, or 30-day, delivery is quoted at 5c., 
St. Louis, or 5.35c., New York. While the improvement 
in demand has not been widespread, it has been suffi- 
cient to cause the present strength, which has also been 
due to the conservative attitude of sellers. Another 
factor has been an advance in the price of ore. 


Antimony.—Wholesale lots for early delivery are 
quoted at 5c., New York, duty paid. 


Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
in wholesale lots for early delivery, is quoted by the 
leading interest at 19¢c. to 19.10c., f.o.b. plant, with 
importers offering the same grade at about 17.50c. to 
18¢c., New York, duty paid. 


Old Metals.—The market is strong and inquiry is 
good. Values have not changed much though the hold- 
ers are firm. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb 
Copper, heavy and crucible.............. --+ 12.50 
COME, DOT CU Was oc ccc es cccccece ciuntses 11.50 
Copper, light and bottoms.... a Searle cael le 9.50 
Heavy machine composition. : bareees 9.50 
Pree, ck cs Cee oder ‘ Saeed aen 7.00 
Brass, light .... . twice in eb oe ee oe 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings. 8.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings........... . 6.25 
re rr er ee . ae 
Lead, tea ..... = scGlarees = Awe enaw caer 3.25 
ka ccm incees See eh watenesddes ehosnne 3.00 

Chicago 


APRIL 25—Lead and zinc have advanced and, while 
there has been some buying of these metals, prices 
have gone up more than the amount of business placed 
would seem to warrant. Copper is quiet and tin has 
been fluctuating from day to day with the present price 
the same as that quoted a week ago. In the old metals 
lead and zinc have advanced in sympathy with the 
virgin material. We quote in carload lots: Lake cop- 
per, 13.25 to 13.50c.; tin, 32.75c.; lead, 5.30c.; spelter, 
5.15c.; antimony, 7c., in less than carload lots. On old 
metals we quote: Copper wire, crucible shapes and 
copper clips, 10c.; copper bottoms, 8c.; red brass, 
7.50c.; yellow brass, 6c.; lead pipe, 4c.; zine, 2.75c.; 
pewter, No. 1, 20c.; tin foil, 22.50c.; block tin, 25c.; all 
buying prices for less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


APRIL 25—-Lead for the week was strong, advancing 
20 to 30 points, due to the advance of the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. Slab zine was firm and up 
10 points. We quote lead at 5c. to 5.10c., carlots and 
slab zine at 4.90c. to 5c. On old material we quote: 
light brass, 3.50c.; heavy red brass and light copper, 
7c.; heavy yellow brass, 4c.; heavy copper and copper 
wire, 7.50c.; zinc, 2c.; pewter, 15c.; tin foil, 16c.; tea 
lead, 2c.; aluminum, 9c. 


To Discuss Three Power Test Codes 


At the spring meeting in Atlanta of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, a public hearing is 
set for May 9 for the discussion of three power test 
codes, on definitions and values, displacement compres- 
sors and blowers and hydraulic power plants. Though 
these codes have passed through six successive re- 
visions in reaching their present form, a full and frank 
discussion will be welcomed. Reprints of all three 
codes, revised to date, may be obtained by addressing 
C. B. LePage, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 


Manganese Ore in Wales 


It is reported that a promising prospect for man- 
ganese ore has been discovered, and is being opened, 
in the Culloden district of Wales. So far the work 
has not gone to a sufficient depth to demonstrate the 
commercial importance of the deposit, but it is believed 
from preliminary observations that the supply will be 
of considerable importance to the steel-making centers 
in that part of the United Kingdom. 
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receivers, and served as a member of the operati; 
committee until the termination of the receivership j 


-* 
ie 
ie. 


Bi $ of its subsidiary the Connellsville Basin Coke Co., wit 
Jie * Jay L. Hench, district sales manager at Chicago mines and ovens in West Virginia. Mr. Perry expec: 
PS 3 for the Lackawanna Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y., has to give his attention to other companies in which he 
ahs : resigned to engage in other business, effective May 1. interested, and will continue to reside in Harrisburg 
re 2 His successor is Randolph Payson, who has spent sev- E . 
. ie eral years in both the operating and sales departments Morris Metcalf, formerly president of the Intern: 
3% 4 of the Lackawanna company. Mr. Payson is a graduate ae ee ong has been se one 
; of the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. !@uidation for sometime, has become vice-president 
; : Henry A. Hitner’s Sons Co., Philadelphia, dealer 
7h ; M. D. Ebbets, of the Sloan Valve Co., Chicago, has _jron, steel and metals, and at present engaged rath 
a 3 been appointed Boston representative of the company, extensively in buying and scrapping naval and Shippir 
a : and will have headquarters at 43 Tremont Building, Board vessels. 
ats 3 Boston, from which he will cover the territory in Maine, ; . ; 
5 New Hampshire, Vermont and in eastern Massachu- Alvin E. Huckins was elected president and genera 
e setts. Mr. Ebbets was formerly with the New York anager of the Burr Co., engineers, founders an 
ate office of the company. machinists, Champaign, IIl., to fill the vacancy caused 
F . és ’ 5 by the death on April 3 of the president, Ellis M. Bur 
8 Walter H. Wiard, who for some time has been in Other officers elected include Manford Savage, vic: 
PS charge of the school for foremen at the Waukegan, president; N. G. Burr, treasurer; and W. S. Redhed 
; Ill., plant of the American Steel & Wire Co., has been  gecretary. " 
a3 : appointed assistant superintendent of the DeKalb, IIL, 
7 works of that company. i“ Ralph meng og — sales teens . the 
i ‘ ; i i adie Sou Vente reenfield Tap Jie Corporation, Greenfield, Mass., 
: dial pte ey org” Beer ah lage to Senta mon resigned his position with oak arm s0:ge ~~ a 
; ‘iated with the Black & D sec Mfe Co.. Balti , hess for himself as merchandising counsellor in asso 
BF a ee eee vee: eee neni: teeta | lc Marquis Regan, Inc., at 21 East 40th 
i ave Md., and will have the territory including Indiana, Ken- Street, New York City 
Ht tucky and the corner of Ohio which includes Cincinnati a? ‘ 
! * and Dayton. His headquarters will be in Indianapolis. Frank L. Eidmann, mechanical engineer for the 
(eh Malcolm Grant, whose former experience has been Barrett-( enn Co., industrial hoists, trucks — 
largely in efficiency and time study work in automotive tractors, . hicago, sails early in May for a six months 
argely in e y y 2 : 
factories, has joined the Black & Decker organization business trip through Europe. 
. in a selling capacity, and will have the State of Ohio, Edward T. McNulty, who has been superintendent 
! % except the corner which includes Cincinnati and Dayton. of the Yorkville, Ohio, works, Wheeling Steel Cor 
Headquarters will be at the Black & Decker branch of- poration, since its construction, has resigned to become 
fice, 2030 East Twenty-second Street, Cleveland. general manager of the Charcoal Iron Products Co., 
John N. Weir, assistant superintendent, Eliza fur- recently organized, which will take over and _ 
naces, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., has resigned to ac- the Griffiths Charcoal Iron Mills, Washington, Pa. 
cept the position of superintendent of blast furnaces for F. E. Weddell, who recently disposed of his inter 
. the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., Midland, Pa. Mr. est in the Consolidated Coke Co. and affiliated com 
: . Weir, who has been with the Jones & Laughlin Steel panies, has re-entered the coal and coke business, hav ; 
; Co. for the past ten years, succeeds Harry H, Hodgett, ing become associated with the Producers Coke Co P 
; resigned. Uniontown, Pa., of which he recently was elected vic« . 
» E. S. Griffiths, for a long time prominently identified president and a director. , 
with the metal working industry in Cleveland, has re- W. E. Cusack has been appointed by Seggerman F 
signed as president of the Bishop & Babcock Co., Cleve-  Bros., Inc., exporters and importers, New York, to ; 
land, owing to poor health. Howard Yeomans has been represent the steel and chemical departments in Japan : 
elected president and F. R. Pleasanton, vice-president : : ‘ . 
> > and general manager. Mr. Griffiths was for a cea time 7 J. G. Miller, connected for oan ene with Reed, F ro 4 
- head of the Cleveland Machine & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. & Miller, Inc., New York, Philadelphia and Boston, pig 
‘ ’ iron merchants, and for four years president, will, 0! i 
By: ‘ A number of changes in the personnel of the United May 1 retire from that corporation. Mr. Miller wil P 
Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, were made at devote his time to personal affairs. R. E. Blazo, secre- re 
the annual meeting held April 18. E. A. Langenbach tary, will assume the management of the corporation’: 
3 was elected president, succeeding Harry R. Jones, who Philadelphia offices in the Stock Exchange Building, on ; 
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recently resigned, and was also re-elected chairman of 
the board. John McConnell, who recently returned to 
the company, and Elton Hoyt, of Pickands, Mather & 
Co., Cleveland, were elected directors, succeeding E. L. 
Hang and J. A. Buell. George H. Charls was elected 
vice-president and general manager. C. W. Kreig was 
elected vice-president, secretary and treasurer succeed- 
ing Mr. Hang as treasurer. Mr. McConnell was elected 
vice-president in charge of operations. 


Henry P. Rankin, at one time connected with the 
Pittsburgh Crucible Stee] Co., Pittsburgh, as superin- 
tendent of construction and later in charge of the bar 
mill at Midland, Pa., who for the past few years has 
been Pittsburgh district manager for the Johns-Man- 
ville Co., has been made manager for the latter com- 
pany in the Cleveland and Pittsburgh districts, with 
headquarters in Cleveland. 


E. M. Wagner, the Reineke-Wagner Pump & Supply 
Co., Pittsburgh, is president of the recently organized 
Manufacturers Club of Pittsburgh, which has purchased 
the Hotel Chatham, Pittsburgh, for its home. 


L. D. Perry will sever his connection with the Cen- 
tral Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., on April 30. 
He went to the company in 1913 as comptroller for the 


1917. For the past five years he has been secretary an 
treasurer of the company and has handled the affair 


May 1. Mr. Blazo has been associated with the Boston 
office several years. L. H. Miller, who was one of the 
original members of the corporation, remains with 
having offices at 30 Church Street, New York. 


Arthur P. Clark has been advanced to the positio: 
of sales manager of the Corrugated Bar Co., Buffalo 
Mr. Clark entered the service of the company in 1906, 
and prior to taking his present position was assistant 
sales manager. 


Edward Blake, Jr., has been appointed vice-pres! 
dent in charge of sales for the Greenfield Tap & Di 
Corporation, Greenfield, Mass., with headquarters ) 
Greenfield. For some time Mr. Blake managed th: 
Lincoln Twist Drill plant, and prior to that was sal 
manager of the Wells Brothers Co., both concerns being 
members of the corporation. 


B. F. Jones, third, and Leslie I. Laughlin were 
elected directors of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., a! 
the annual meeting of the stockholders, April 25. 


The address of W. D. Rearwin, maker of the bench 
type die-filing machines described on page 1004 ot 
Tue Iron Ace of April 13, is 716 Monroe Avenue, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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RoBertT H. ILLINGWORTH, who had been active in the 
steel industry for the past 44 years, died April 23 at 
is home in Newark, N. J. Until April 1 of this year, 
when he resigned his office, 
he was vice-president and a 
director of the Crucible 
Steel Co. of America. Mr. 
Illingworth, who was born 
in Springfield, N. J., would 
have been 61 years old had 
he lived until June 20. His 
early education was ob- 
tained in England, the na- 
tive country of his parents, 
but as a young man he re- 
turned to the United States 
and attended Mt. Pleasant 
Military Academy at Ossin- 
ing, N. Y., from which he 
was graduated. 

Mr. Illingworth’s first ac- 
tivity in the steel business 
was at the plant of James 
R. Thompson & Co., in Jer- 
sey City, N. J., which was 
iter abandoned and the company dissolved. About 

890 John and Benjamin Illingworth, uncles of Robert 

ngworth, established John Illingworth & Co. in Har- 

son, N. J., which, in 1891, consolidated with Benjamin 
\tha & Co., under the name of the Benjamin Atha 
& Illingworth Co. At this time Mr. Illingworth was 
ippointed superintendent of the plant, later becoming 
veneral manager. When the company was taken over 
y the Crucible Steel Co. of America in 1900, he re- 

ained as general manager until about three years ago, 

vhen he was elected vice-president of the Crucible com- 
any. He contributed to the progress of steel making by 
he changes of mixtures for various purposes, which he 
was instrumental in making in the production of high- 
rrade steels, and was known in the industry as one 
f the pioneers in the production of high-grade alloy 
steels. He was also looked to as an expert on the 

‘blems involved in the manufacture of armor-piercing 

lls and gun forgings. Mr. Illingworth was a mem- 

of the American Iron and Steel Institute. 





R H. ILLINGWORTH 


CHARLES THOMPSON, president the Herbrand Co., 
rgings, tools, etec., Fremont, Ohio, died April 15. 


JOHN LAuSsON, founder and president John Lauson 
fg. Co., New Holstein, Wis., manufacturing tractors, 
arm tools, and conducting a jobbing foundry and 
1achine shop, died April 15 in a Milwaukee hospital 
‘ollowing an operation. He was 54 years of age, 
having established the nucleus of the present large 
Lauson industry by opening a small machine and gas 
ngine shop when he was 19 years old. 

H. E. Rice, manager Dominion Steel & Iron Co., 
Sydney, N. S., died April 16 in New York, following 

operation, in his fifty-sixth year. For many years 
Mr. Rice was connected with the Washburn & Moen 
Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. Later he was manager 
Waukegan Works American Steel & Wire Co., directing 

rebuilding of the plant following its destruction by 
He then was associated with the Washburn Wire 
Providence, R. I. During the past 19 years he 

is manager of the Dominion Iron & Steel Co. 


Squire Rosinson, inventor of the Robinson wrench, 
vhich was manufactured by the Peck, Stow & Wilcox 
. When it entered the wrench business, died in South- 
ngton, Conn., Sunday, April 16, in his eighty-fifth 
ar. 
ELLIS W. BuRR, president The Burr Co., engineers, 
unders, machinists, Champaign, IIl., died April 3. 


F. R. SCHNEIDER, who was general superintendent 
f the Superior Steel Co., Pittsburgh, prior to its reor- 
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ganization as the Superior Steel Corporation, in 1916, 
died at his home in Crafton, Pa., Avril 21. He was 
65 years old. 

LEROY S. STARRETT, founder and president, the L. 
S. Starrett Co., machinists’ tools, etc., Athol, Mass., 
died of pneumonia April 23, at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

WILLIAM A. GREAVES, SR., machine tool manufac- 
turer of Cincinnati, died in that city on April 18. Mr. 
Greaves, who was born in Cincinnati 60 years ago, 
was a son of Thomas Greaves, former superintendent 
of the Lomas Forge & Bridge Works. In 1889, in asso- 
ciation with H. H. Klusman, Mr. Greaves organized 
the firm of Greaves-Klusman & Co., lathe manufac- 
turers. Several years ago Mr. Greaves retired from 
this firm and with his three sons, organized the Greaves 
Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, of which he was presi- 
dent. He is survived by his widow and three sons, 
William Allen, Jr., William Howard, and George B. 
Greaves. 


The 48-Hour Week in Germany 


A Dutch committee of inquiry, which recently in- 
vestigated the question of the length of the working 
day in Germany, has come to the conclusion that the 
great majority of German workmen do not work more, 
but rather less, than 48 hr. per week, says the London 
Iron and Coal Trades Review. In connection with this 
a German paper draws attention to an inquiry con- 
ducted by the General Federation of German Trade 
Unions, the results of which are published in the Fed- 
eration’s official organ. The ascertainments made 
apply to 22 typical trades in 29 districts. According to 
the figures, of 1,389,413 workmen, 589,394 worked the 
maximum period of 48 hr. weekly, while over 800,000 
worked for less than 48 hr. Thus, for instance, 216,354 
miners worked only 42 hr. per week. The Federation 
draws attention to the fact that the 8-hr. day is not 
only fixed by government order, but has also been em- 
bodied in the wages’ agreements. Overtime is worked 
chiefly when there are no agreements with the trade 
unions, and forms the exception and not the rule. 


Basic Slag as Manure 

Speaking at a recent meeting of the Bedfordshire 
Chamber of Agriculture (British) on “Artificial Ma- 
nures,” Dr. E. J. Russell (principal of the ex- 
perimental station at Rothamsted) said that the 
consumption of basic slag had very nearly doubled 
since 1914. The greater part of the basic slag 
produced to-day was from open-hearth furnaces 
and not nearly so good as that produced in the 
Bessemer process, which gave 40 per cent of phos- 
phates. The open-hearth basic slag yielded only 15 to 
30 per cent of phosphates. Some of it was of the same 
solubility, and gave proportionate results, but the 
fluorspar slag produced to-day was much less soluble, 
was slower in action, and not so efficient. The Ministry 
of Agriculture has appointed a committee of steel and 
agricultural experts, of which Dr. Russell is chairman, 
to study the question. 


Active Demand for Serap 


YOUNGSTOWN, April 25.—Melters are purchasing 
scrap metals in sizable tonnages owing to pig iron 
shortage and prices are consequently very firm. A 
Pittsburgh independent is reported to have contracted 
for 15,000 tons of scrap and to have paid from $17.50 
to $17.75 for heavy melting. This represents an ad- 
vance of from 25c. to 50c. from previous sales. In the 
Valley, steel plants are fairly well supplied with old 
material, having purchased heavily prior to the last 
advance. 

In face of increased steel production, current iron 
output is inadequate for requirements of steel] depart- 
ments. Basic iron has been sold at $23, which com- 
pares with a minimum of $18 at the time the coal 
strike started. 
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Coke Output Less; Little Unionizing 
(Continued from page 1161) 
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sentiment among the older employees at many of the 
mines in favor of returning to work. The next step 
may be the offering of protection to such workers, 
starting up a mine here and there to determine the 
attitude of the majority of the workers, and possibly 
the eviction of the agitators and those who refuse to 
go to work. 

It is interesting to study the strike situation in this 
region, as it is the strangest ever seen here. Go out 
among the men themselves and ask them what they 
are striking for. They can’t or will not tell you. Ask 
them if they haven’t been satisfied with conditions in 
the region and they’ll tell you yes. Attend the miners’ 
mass meetings and there is some, but little, enthusiasm. 
They refuse to enter into any prolonged discussion 
of the strike. The striking miners do not seem to 
take the situation seriously. So far, business has been 
only slightly affected. 

Following the strike in the early eighteen-nineties, 
repeated efforts have been made to organize the Con- 
nellsville region. The Frick company always has 
fought this organization and has been supported by 
its men. Efforts were made during the war but the 
organizers made no progress. The miners at the plants 
themselves saw to that. 

Now the change in attitude is a strange one, mainly 
due perhaps to the fact that the principal leaders in 
the organization of the men at the plants in the region 
are young men. There are few older employees taking 
an active part in the organization efforts. Whether they 
have been threatened, intimidated or cajoled against 
returning is not established, but many have told plant 
officials that they are afraid to go back to their places 
in the mines. 


Coal Production Equal to Demand 


WASHINGTON, April 24—Telegraphic reports to the 
Geological Survey for the last week (April 17-22) indi- 
cate no change in anthracite and a further decrease in 
the output of soft coal. From the following table of 
cars loaded daily it will be seen that the observance as 
holidays of Easter Monday and of Tuesday curtailed 
production sharply. By Wednesday and Thursday, how- 
ever, daily loading had risen to over 11,000 cars, about 
the same as on the corresponding days of the two weeks 
preceding. 

First Week, April 3-8 


Monday 11,44 
Tuesday .. 11,019 
Wednesday 11,437 
Thursday . 11,090 
Friday 11,296 
Saturday 8,888 
Se: cs ce ses Gece ew kee ce 6 175 
Second Week, April 10-15 
Monday .... i e-0Ge weak 
Tuesday .. ; ' eee eee 
Wednesday . 10,961 
Thursday .. . 11,482 
Se Se 3b wings 65-6 ene ne 10,714 
Saturday ... : ; . 8,501 
6 Days .. Ey To eee ae ; 63.088 
Third Week, April 17-20 
Easter Monday ; ‘a* ; 7,917 
Tuesday ... ; we hae . 9,967 
Wednesday ; ~ow 2a 068 
TRUPRERY «ic os 544% me .. 11,040 
© TIE 5 ose sak biicwh a eae oes ee 


Lack of demand remains the limiting factor in most 
of the non-union fields. During the week a number of 
additional non-union mines were closed by the strike, 
but from those districts as yet unaffected reports of 
“No market” continue to be received. The number of 
loaded cars unconsigned at the mines is still large, 
though now decreasing. More coal could be produced if 
the demand increased. 

Consumption is being met largely from storage. At 
the present rate of output the draft upon consumers’ 
stock piles is not less than 4,000,000 tons a week. 

The most conspicuous feature of tabulated returns 
received by the Survey, as they relate to operating 
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conditions at soft coal mines in the first week of ; 
strike, is the loss of working time ascribed to “ 
market” which appears in the reports from all of { 
non-union fields. The car supply has been almost p. 
fect, but due to lack of demand, practically no n 
union district was working at capacity. The mi 
reports thus confirm the evidence of spot prices a) 
of accumulated unbilled coal that consumers are ; 
buying enough to call out full production at tho 
mines which are ready to work. 





Wheeling Corporation Not Seriously 
Disturbed 


WHEELING, W. VA., April 24.—Announcement in ‘ 
daily papers that the Wheeling plants of the Wheeli 
Steel & Iron Co. (Wheeling Steel Corporation) ha: 
been shut down for an indefinite period because of th: 
shortage of coal, is without foundation. Officials . 
the company state that the steel works at Benwo: 
W. Va., which suspended Saturday, will be down un 
about May 1, but that this action is in no wise ascrib: 
ble to the fuel situation. Steel producing capacity 
this plant considerably exceeds finishing capacity a 
having accumulated a considerable tonnage of steel, 
was decided merely to shut off production until th: 
skelp mills and pipe furnaces could use some of t! 
accumulation. 

The fuel situation has not seriously disturbed th 
Wheeling Steel Corporation as a whole, the plant opera 
tions generally have been expanding for several weeks 
past. The company is operating at a good rate ai 
Portsmouth, Steubenville and Yorkville, Ohio, and last 
week started up the Creek mill, one of the Whitaker- 
Glessner units, located in the southern portion of the 
city. This plant had been down for several months, 
and like the other works of the company is being 
operated on the open-shop basis. Two hot mills went 
on last week and it is the intention of the company to 
put on six more mills this week. The Beech Bottom 
works, another Whitaker-Glessner unit, started up sev- 
eral weeks ago and is operating without trouble, despite 
the activities of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers of North America, which is 
actively contesting efforts of the company to operate its 
plants on the American plan of direct agreement wit! 
its workmen. 


Miners Idle in Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, PA., April 24—Figures just announce: 
by the State Department of Labor and Industry est!- 
mate that there are 194,698 miners idle in the bitum 
inous coal fields, while it is estimated 95,000 men are 
idle in the hard coal region. The reports were gath 
ered from the employment agencies located at various 
centers in the state and show that a total of 298,689 
workmen are idle. In the Pittsburgh district 80,395 
miners are reported to be out and reports from Johns 
town indicate that 60,000 workmen are idle in that 
section. The McKeesport office reports that in the 
Monongahela Valley districts as far as Brownsville, 
about 25,000 men are idle, and as far as Connellsville 
in the Yough Valley about 30,000 miners are out. !' 
the New Kensington district about 16,000 are idl 
Reports from the Johnstown field indicate that ther 
are about 40,000 non-union miners at work, but 
figures are available on non-union operations in the 
other districts. Altoona has more than 8,000 miners 
idle and the Erie office reports about 300 in the Merc: 
County region. 


J. F. Emmons, metallurgist of the Cleveland Tw 
Drill Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was the speaker at the Ap 
meeting of the Cincinnati Chapter of the Americ: 
Society for Steel Treating, held at the Ohio Mechan 
Institute on April 20. An informal discussion of to 
hardening problems, illustrated with lantern slides, 
was held. The nominating committee submitted th: 
names of candidates for officers for the ensuing yea’, 
which will be voted on at the regular May meeting. 
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VIGOROUSLY CONTESTED 


re Rate Hearing Attracts Many Iron and Steel 
Manufacturers 


WASHINGTON, April 25.—Contentions for and against 
cating the order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ssion suspending reduced rates on ex-lake and local 
stern ore are being made before Examiner Bronson 
vell. The hearing is being largely attended and was 
run yesterday. So large is the number of witnesses 
1 the volume of the testimony that it is to be con- 


-»yued over to-morrow. Iron and steel producers from 


Atlantic seaboard west to and including Ohio 
tricts and as far South and including Virginia 
.d West Virginia, together with ore interests having 


nines in the Lake Superior and Eastern regions, and 


h representatives of the carriers, are participating 
the proceeding. Much of the evidence being given is 
repetition of that which has been presented pre- 
isly, but the vigor with which the case is being con- 
ted is unusually pronounced. 

Coupled with the case also is the complaint of the 


‘uffalo iron and steel producers who are urging lower 


| rates to Buffalo and who charge they are out of 
portion with the local and ex-lake ore rates, whose 
posed reductions the Buffalo interests are opposing 
ntil fuel rates are cut. 

\ppearing for independent iron and steel interests 
the Pittsburgh and nearby districts, is F. A. Ogden, 
eral freight agent, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
| urged that the proposed reductions in ex-lake ore 


ites be allowed to go into effect. He maintained that 


reduced rates would stimulate the iron and steel 
lustry. Asked if he favored reduction in rates on 
. Mr. Ogden replied that coal and ore rates are not 
ated, but that he is in favor of cutting rates not 
y on coal but on all raw materials. He told of what 
iron and steel industry has done to liquidate pro- 
tion costs, and said that it is necessary to bring 


hem down further by reducing ore rates. 


|. W. Francis, president of Witherbee, Sherman & 
. with ore mines at Mineville, N. Y., in asking that 
posed reductions in rates on local Eastern ore be 
wed to become effective, said this is necessary if the 
erations he represents are to continue competition 
th other local ex-lake and import ores in serving 


furnaces in the East. The necessity of reducing East- 


lr 


ore rates in order to lower production costs was 
plained by J. E. Rotthaus, representing the Ringwood 
, the North Jersey Steel Co., the Empire Steel & 
Co. and the Thomas Iron Co. 


Conditions Improving in Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 24.—‘“Metal trades indus- 
s in Milwaukee are beginning to feel the stimulus of 

tter conditions,” is a significant statement in the 
irrent review of local conditions issued by the largest 
in Milwaukee, the First Wisconsin National. 

n and steel foundries accounted for most of the 

in operations the past month. Light machine and 
hine-tool shops are having a slower recovery. Few 
ts are able to operate above 50 per cent of capacity 
| there are still a good many that run between 20 

30 per cent. The outlook for more business, how- 
, is favorable and another month should see sub- 
tial progress. The net increase in number em- 
ed, April 1, over March 1, by Milwaukee firms em- 

ng over 500 was 1822, or 4.8 per cent. Iron and 

and machinery firms took on 667 more men, an 
ise of 6.6 per cent; the automotive industries in- 
sed their employees by 351, or 11.9 per cent. Metal 
‘ucts other than iron and steel, and miscellaneous 
stries showed increases of 3.8 and 6.2 per cent 
pectively.” 
Latest reports from large industries show material 
rovement in employment. The A. O. Smith Cor- 
ition added 200 men in the last ten days, increasing 
foree to 1600 and bringing production to 80 per 
of normal. The Illinois Steel Co. added 200 men, 
ing its force 800. The Bucyrus Co., South Mil- 
kee, added 40 men to the foundry force and is em- 
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ploying 950. The Ladish Drop Forge Co., Cudahy, is 
employing 300, an increase of 100 to 125. The Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. is making increases steadily, 
although authentic figures are not given out. The Mil- 
waukee four-cylinder passenger car works of the Nash 
Motors Co. is working overtime, the schedule being 13 
hours three days a week, and 10 hours the remaining 
three days. ‘ 


Sizer Forge Co. Buys Hammond Plant 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., April 24.—Steps have been taken 
by the receiver of the Hammond Steel Co. to sell the 
Hammond plant to the Sizer Forge Co. at Buffalo. 
The expansion of the Sizer properties thus provided 
for will give the Buffalo organization greater capacity 
in smaller forging work than it now has, and in par- 
ticular will give it an output of rolled products of 
electric steel. The Hammond works, which are at 
Solvay, N. Y., have a 16-in. and a 10-in. bar mill, in 
addition to steam hammers and hydraulic pressing 
equipment. 

It is understood that the name of the Sizer Forge 
Co. will be changed to the Sizer Steel Corporation and 
that the headquarters will remain at Buffalo and under 
the existing management at Buffalo. The Buffalo works 
were rebuilt in 1919, and in a plant notable for its 
lofty modern buildings have two 10-ton Heroult elec- 
tric furnaces and an unusual equipment for manufac- 
turing heavy crank shafts for Diesel engines, for mak- 
ing tool steel billets and special heavy steel products 
for the oil well drilling trade and for the manufacture 
of die blocks of electric steel, standardized some time 
ago by the Sizer company. The acquisition of the Ham- 
mond plant will extend the scope of the Sizer partici- 
pation in the steel business of the country. 
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Inspecting Gears and Gear Cutters 
(Continued from page 1138) 


hardened gears, with the black of the furnace on 
them, show some reflection under the glare of the arc. 
It is our conclusion that, in general, any ordinary gear 
will show reflection enough to allow measurement in 
reasonable proportion to the accuracy of the surface 
measured.” 

What promises, according to Mr. Flanders, to be 
the most practical application of this principle is em- 
bodied in the device shown in one of the illustrations. 
A battery of needles laid side by side in the shallow 
groove of a suitable holder are held in place by a sheet 
rubber pad between them and a rotatable spindle 
(shown in the illustration as a small twist drill). 
When a gear is mounted in the fixture as shown, and 
the spindle is revolved between the fingers, the needles 
approach the tooth outline, stopping in contact with it 
for its entire length from top to root. The views show 
the whole apparatus at work, with the inspector in the 
operating position, and the image on the screen. 


Mill orders have been issued by the American 
sridge Co., Ambridge, Pa., on 1565 tons of structural 
steel for the Oak Street viaduct, ordered by the city of 
Youngstown. The contract was awarded at the com- 
pany’s bid of $56 per ton for furnishing the steel and 
$13 for erecting it. In addition the contract called for 
erection of a cast iron water pipe line, and aggregated 
$108,985. The Penn Bridge Co. bid $69.80 for supply- 
ing the steel and $16.40 per ton for its erection. Eight 
bids were entered. 


The Penn Seaboard Steel Corporation, Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia, has acquired the plant of 
the Titusville Forge Co., Titusville, Pa., and that of the 
Rockaway Rolling Mills Corporation, Beach Street, 
Rockaway, N.J. Both plants will be continued in opera- 
tion and arrangements perfected for immediate in- 
crease in production. A primary feature of manufac- 
ture at the Titusville plant will cover oil well machinery 
and parts. 
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SINGLE TOOL SALES THE RULE 


Little Change in Volume of Orders—Slight 
Increase in Inquiry 


Further Addition to Santa Fe List—New Pipe 
Plant Expected to Take Considerable 
Equipment 


A fair volume of orders from scattered sources and 
mostly for single machines is reported from the ma- 
jority of centers. In some sections the demand for 
used tools predominates. At Chicago, railroads are 
still conspicuous inquirers. 

The Santa Fe has made further additions to its 
list, the added tools being a car-wheel lathe, a 6 ft. 
radial drill, a single-end angle iren shear, a single-end 
punch and shears, a 20-ft. plate bending roll, two single 
end punches, a double-end punch and shear, a splitting 
shear and an angle iron bending roll. The Santa Fe 
is also inquiring for a 15-ton crane. The Monon has 
entered the market for a 5 ft. radial drill and the St. 
Paul for a 44-in. vertical boring mill and a 36-in. lathe. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad is asking for two _ tool 
grinders. 

A Massachusetts manufacturer has come into the 
market for three lathes, a plain milling machine, two 
grinders, a shaper, a turret tool and a vertical milling 


New y ork 
NEW YORK, April 25. 

The New York machine tool market has shown only a 
slight improvement the past week Some sellers are receiv- 
ing a few more inquiries, but the change for the better, if 
any, is almost negligible. The General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has bought a few tools, but other purchases 
during the week were mostly single machines, and the de- 
mand for used tools continues to predominate. 


The crane market in this district was unusually dull 
the past week, few closings being reported and no new in- 
quiries of importance having appeared. The Burnham Boiler 
Corporation, Irvington. N. J., which recently issued an in- 


quiry for a 38-ton, 28-ft. span electric crane, is reported to 
have purchased six used Shepard cranes from an electric 
steel casting company in Pennsylvania. An inquiry has ap- 
peared from the Allen S. Davison Co., Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, for a 10-ton, 50-ft. span overhead traveling crane for 


the Sharpsville Furnace Co., and there is an inquiry current 
in the New York district for a 40-ton overhead traveling 


crane. 


Among recent sales are Industrial Works, a 140-ton 
wrecking crane to the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Mon- 
treal; Philip T. King. 30 Church Street, New York, a 20-ton, 
50-ft. boom used Ohio locomotive crane to Russell, Birdsall 
& Ward, Port Chester, N. Y 


J. B. Hauer, Inc., 96-100 Bayard Street, Brooklyn, manu- 
facturer of metal boxes and containers, is having plans pre- 
pared for a new one-story factory, 50 x 200 ft., on Guernsey 
Street, to cost about $21,000 Henry C. Brucker, 2549 Myrtle 
Avenue, Brooklyn, is architect 


The National Foundry Co. of New York, 10 Sandford 
Street, Brooklyn, is planning for the installation of welding 
and other equipment at its plant 

The United Electric Light & Power Co., 130 East Fif- 
teenth Street, New York, has completed plans and will soon 
commence the erection of a new five-story addition to its 
power house at 204-6 Elizabeth Street. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will call for bids in the near future for a 
reciprocating air compressor for the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
under specification 4555. 

William C. Bergen, 130 East 180th Street, New York, is 
having plans prepared for a two-story automobile garage 
and service building on Webster Avenue to cost $150,000, 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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machine, for use in its apprentice school. The A 
“an Steel Foundries is inquiring for a 5-ft, radia 
and two engine lathes for its East St. Louis t, 
The Boston Structural Steel Co., Cambridge, Ma is 
looking for used machinery. 

Decision by the Steel Corporation to go ahe 
the construction of the new pipe plant at Gary, {nd., 
is reported from Pittsburgh as being very heartening 
to the machinery and equipment trade there. It js 
understood that the final plans cail for about 84 ¢: 

The Otis Elevator Co. has bought a number ot 
chine tools recently for its Yonkers, N. Y., plant 

Price changes noted include a 10 per cent reduction 
by the Standard Machinery Co., Auburn, R. I., on its 
line of punch presses, drop hammers and swagin 
chines. N. A. Strand & Co., Chicago, has made 
new prices on flexible shaft outfits, some of them havy- 
ing been reduced 10 per cent. 


As to the outlook, it is reported from Chicago that 
sellers generally are in a more optimistic mood. Cleve- 
land reports conditions in metal working industr as 
continuing to grow better and drop forging mak re- 
port increase in demand from various industries out- 


side of the automotive field. In Milwaukee, machine 
shops are adding men steadily, but few as yet are oper- 
ating more than 50 per cent of capacity. 

Much interest is shown in the Boston district in the 
announcement by the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H., that the company is to discontinue construction 
of textile machinery and parts. 


including equipment. A machine shop will be installed 
Charles S. Clark, 441 Tremont Avenue, is architect. 

The Brooklyn Edison Co., 360 Pearl Street, Brooklyn, is 
taking bids on a general contract for a new power plant at 
the foot of Sixty-sixth Street, estimated to cost in excess 


of $1,000,000 with machinery. It is disposing of a stock 
issue for $10,000,000, to be used in part for the new t 
and other power house expansion G. L. Knight, company 


address, is engineer. 

The Intertype Corporation, 50 Court Street, Bro 
manufacturer of line casting machines for printi 
parts, is disposing of a bond issue of $750,000, a port 


the proceeds to be used for extensions and improve ts 
A vocational department will be installed in the new 

three-story high school, 248 x 290 ft., to be erected at 

ville Centre, L. I estimated to cost $500,000. Hu 


Bianchard, 137 East Forty-sixth Street, New )\ 
architect, 

The Watertown Garage Corporation, Watertown, 
is having plans prepared for a one-story garage and 
building, to include machine shop, estimated to cost 
$80,000 A. F. Lansing, Sherman Building, is archit: 

Motors, controlling devices, electrical and me 
power equipment and other machinery will be inst 
the seven-story printing plant to be erected by the N¢ 
Tribune, Ine., 154 Nassau Street, New York, at 219-29 West 
Fortieth Street, estimated to cost about $500,000 Lo 
Greene & Co., 101 Park Avenue, are architects and e! 

The Manila Electric Co., Manila, P. I., operated 
J. G. White Management Corporation, 43 Exchang 
New York, is disposing of a bond issue of $2,500,000 
used in part for additions in electric power pla! 
system and other operations. Charles M. Swift is pr 

The Alexander Pelli & Co. Marble Works, 509 Ea 
Street, New York, is completing plans for a new 
plant, 105 x 157 ft., at Queens Boulevard and Albine 
Elmhurst, L. I., to be equipped for grinding, polish 
other operations, with machinery for hoisting, convey 
It will cost about $75,000. L. P. Fluhrer, 280 M 
Avenue, New York, is architect. 

The Paulista Railway Co., Sao Paulo, Brazil, repr: 
by Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., 25 Broad Street, New 
is disposing of a bond issue of $4,000,000, of which abou 
$2,500,000 will be used for the electrification of the company 
lines in a part of the State of Sao Paulo, including gen*! 
ing plants, system, ete., and for other additions 4! 
provements 
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William R. Noe & Sons, 48 East Tenth Street, New York, 

ifacturers of electric fixtures, etc., have filed plans for 
ew three-story concrete factory, 100 x 100 ft. at 
oughby Avenue and Raymond Street, Brooklyn. 


he H. Derouin Co., 137 Charles Street, Watertown, N. Y., 
ifacturer of sheet metal equipment, is planning for the 
llation of new machinery. 


\ vocational department will be installed in the new 
school to be erected at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., esti- 
i to cost about $400,000. 


e Department of Public Works, Capitol Building, Al- 
N. Y., is having plans prepared for new mechanical 

s for State service, estimated to cost about $150,000 with 
ment Charles L. Cadle is superintendent: Frank M 
ms, Telephone Building, is engineer. 


e Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
hington, will take bids until May 16 for a quantity of 
her belting for use at the Brooklyn and other navy 
s, totaling 2200 ft. 


Clydesdale Motor Truck Co., 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
is arranging to extend the gefferal line of manufacture 
Clyde, Ohio, plant, for the production of a new all- 
motor truck. 


re, April 16, destroyed the forge and carpenter shop 
plant of the Tottenville Copper Works, Tottenville, 
including tools and equipment. The estimated loss 
ot been announced. 


Charles R. Bates Co., Inc., 21 Howard Street, New 
manufacturer of railroad equipment, will install new 
nd other metal-working equipment at its plant. 


vocational department will be installed in the new 

story and basement high school to be erected at Fulton, 
It will cost $415,000. Wilson Potter, 22 East Seven- 
Street, New York, is architect. 


Durant Motors, Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York, is 

votiating for the purchase of property in the vicinity of 

lant at Long Island City, to be used for the erection of 
iddition. William C. Durant is president. 


\ néw company is being organized by Hyman Shoren- 
{49 Saratoga Avenue, Brooklyn, and James A. Mc- 
de, City Register, to construct and operate an ice-manu- 
ng and refrigerating plant at Riverdale and Van 
eren avenues, Brownsville, Brooklyn. It will be two 
s, 100 x 100 ft., and estimated to cost close to $1,000,000, 


iding machinery. It plans for an ultimate capitalization 
000,000. 


e Garford Motor Truck Co., 427 West Forty-second 

New York, has leased a portion of the building on 
Bridge Plaza, near William Street, Long Island City, 
the Standard Steel Car Co. for local works. 


ne-story power house will be erected by the Cupra 
‘‘o., Hawthorne, N. J., in connection with the erection of 
ew mill at Clifton, N. J. The Technical Advisory Cor- 


32 Nassau Street, New York, is engineer. 


vocational department will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at South Orange, N. J., 
which is being acquired at Parker Avenue and Acad- 
Street It is estimated to cost in excess of $200,000 


lotors, conveying and grinding machinery and other 

ment will be installed in the new fertilizer manufactur- 

lant to be erected by the South Jersey Farmers’ Ex- 

ee, Woodstown, N. J., to replace a factory recently de- 
by fire with loss of about $150,000. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Pennsylvania Terminal, 
York, has plans under way for rebuilding the portion 
car and locomotive shops at Kearny, N. J., destroyed 

\pril 16 with loss estimated at about $500,000. 


power house will be built by the Board of Commis- 

s in connection with the new Irvington Hospital, Irving- 

J., bids for which are being received until May 3. 

, nm & Carey, 843 Broad Street, Newark, N. J., are 

Standard Electric Co., 126 South Street, Newark, 

manufacturer of electrical products, has leased the 

portion of the building at Mulberry and Oliver streets 

new plant. Squipment will be installed at once and 

resent works removed to this location. It is planned to 
ployment to about 200 operatives. 

PP. W. P. Mfg. Co., Newark, manufacturer of wire- 

lilpment, has been taken over by the International 

Corporation, recently organized under Delaware laws 


‘ lilding at 42-46 Branford Place has been acquired by 
it irchasing company and the present plant removed to 
iy cation. Increase will be made in capacity at the new 


hs Oo Elmer T. Weight is president, and Gerald W. 
me t. treasurer and engineer. 
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Chicago 
Curca@o, April 24. 


The little change that has taken place in the local machine 
tool market has been one of sentiment rather than of volume 
of business. Sales are still relatively insignificant and greatly 
outnumbered by inquiries. Sellers generally, however, are in 
& more optimistic mood, not because they believe a marked 
change in business is in immediate prospect, but rather be- 
cause they feel that substantial progress is being made in the 
direction of industrial revival and that it is only a question 
of time when increased shop activity will be reflected in pur- 
chases of equipment. Most recent sales have covered single 
machines. A Wisconsin user, however, has closed for six 
punch presses, an engine lathe, a shaper, an emery whe! 
grinder and a small shear. The railroads are still conspicu- 
ous as inquirers. The Santa Fé has made further additions 
to its list, while the Monon has entered the market for a 
5-ft. radial drill and the St. Paul for a 44-in. vertical boring 
mill and a 36-in. lathe The American Steel Foundries ts 
inquiring for a 5-ft. radial drill, a 20-in. engine lathe and a 
24-in. engine lathe for its East St. Louis plant. The Pollak 
Steel Co. is in the market for a second-hand power-driven 
hack saw for its South Chicago plant The additions to the 
Santa Fé list are as follows: 


One car wheel lathe 

One 6-ft. radial drill. 

One single end angle iron shear with capacity to 
shear angles 4x 4 x % in. 

One single end punch and shear with 16-in. throat 
with capacity to punch 14%-in. hole in 1\4-in. plate 

One 20-ft. plate bending roll with capacity for bend 
ing 1-in. plate 

One single end punch with 18-in. throat with capac 
ity to punch 1-in. hole in %-in. plate. 

One double-end punch and shear with 48-in. throat, 
capacity 1%-Iin. hole in 1\4-in. plate. 

One single end punch with 12-in. throat, capacity 
9/16-in. hole in 5/16-in. plate 

One splitting shear, capacity up to 1%-in. plate 

One angle iron bending roll, capacity angles 4 x 4 x 
1% in. 


The Standard Machinery Co., Auburn, R. L., has announced 
a 10 per cent reduction on its line of punch presses, drop 
hammers and swaging machines N. A. Strand & Co., Chi- 
cago, have made new prices on flexible shaft outfits, some 
having been reduced 10 per cent 

The Ford Motor Co. has bought 72 tumbling barrels for 
its River Rouge plant from the Whiting Corporation and 
12 helical geared 1500-lb. Whiting ladles. The city of Ander- 
son, Ind., has ordered a 15-ton Whiting hand power crane 
for its power plant. and the Hubbard Steel Foundry, East 
Chicago, Ind., has bought one 30-ton Whiting ladle. 

The Atwell Printing & Binding Co., 732 Sherman Court, 
Chicago, has let contracts for an eight-story printing plant, 
120 x 177 ft.. at the southwest corner of Prairie Avenue and 
Twentieth Street, to cost $600,000. 

Alfred S. Alschuler, architect, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, has taken bids on a six-story printing plant, 125 x 
125 ft., at the southeast corner of Laflin Street and Jackson 
Boulevard, for the U. S. Sample Co., printer, now at 801 
South Wells Street. The estimated cost is $350,000. 

The Swigert Paper Co., 653 South Wells Street, Chicago 
has let contract for a 10-story factory, 93 x 102 ft., at 717-23 
South Wells Street, to cost $200,000. 

The R. & C. Lap Co., Davenport, Iowa, has been Incor- 
porated with $100,000 capital stock to manufacture lap and 
expansion reamers and miscellaneous appliances and tools. 
It will also conduct a general foundry and machine shop busi- 
ness. The officers include: President, L. S. Rasmusen; vice- 
president and treasurer, H. B. Carlson: secretary, A. M. York 

The Lake City Utility Co., a recently organized corpora- 
tion, Lake City, Iowa, has been granted a franchise to con- 
struct and operate an electric light, heat and power plant in 
that city. 

The Belle Clair Foundry Co., Belleville, LiL, has been sold 
on foreclosure proceedings to Richard W. Hilgard. 

Richard J. Dunne and B. Emmet Hartnett have taken 
over the jobbing foundry of the Channon-Dangel Co., 306 
West ‘Ontario Street, Chicago, and will manufacture alum- 
inum, brass and bronze castings under the style of the Dunne- 
Hartnett Foundry. Mr. Dunne was formerly associated with 
the Hill Pump Valve Co., while Mr. Hartnett was identified 
with the Arrow Engineering Co. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Railroad has taken bids on 
the construction of a 450-ton mechanical coaling station and 
ash handling plant at Chicago Avenue, Chicago, to cost 
$100,000. 

The Paasche Air Brush Co., 1219 West Washington Boule- 
vard, Chicago, has let contract for a two-story factory, 150 
x 150 ft., at 1909-15 Diversey Parkway, to cost $75,000. 

The Reo Joliet Sales & Service Co., 121 South Bluff Street, 
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Joliet, Ill., has taken bids on a one-story garage, 50 x 124 ft., 
to cost $42,000. 

The Aero Toy Co., 601 Marquette Building, Chicago, was 
recently incorporated to give employment to crippled soldiers 
and will manufacture toys of metal, wood and composition. 
About 2000 sq. ft. of floor space has been secured at 519 South 
Clark Street and the equipment will consist of small wood- 
working machines, two or three punch presses and sheet 
metal shears. The officers are R. E. Miller, president; W. H. 
Locher, vice-president, and Emil Noltin, secretary. 

The L. W. Smith Co., jewelry manufacturer, 320 North 
May Street, Chicago, is building a one-story factory, 100 x 
150 ft. 

G. F,. Williams, 2416 East Twelfth Street, Kansas City, 
Mo., plans to construct a one-story machine shop, 50 x 132 ft. 

The Central Illinois Public Service Co., Harrisburg, II1., 
has acquired about 200 acres near Grand Tower, Jackson 
County, as a site for an electric generating plant. It will 
have an ultimate capacity of about 200,000 hp. 

The Western Radiator Corporation, Casey, Ill., has awarded 
contract to the Austin Co., 208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
for a new one and two-story plant at Casey, 150 x 275 ft., 
estimated to cost about $100,000, including machinery. 

E. R. Watts, Dixon, IIl., will build a new one-story auto- 
mobile service works, 50 x 150 ft., including machine shop, 
to cost about $45,000. Plans have been prepared. 

The Ottumwa Railway & Light Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, has 
plans under way for an addition to its electric power plant. 
New equipment will be installed. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Co., 135 East Eleventh 
Place, Chicago, will commence work in July for the electri- 
fication of its local terminal and lines, to include power 
houses, substations, etc., estimated to cost close to $10,000,000, 
including equipment. To provide funds the board of direc- 
tors has approved a preferred stock issue of $50,000,000. 
Cc. H. Markham is president. 

A one-story power house will be erected by the Benedic- 
tina Convent, Lisle, Ill., 45 x 100 ft. Shattuck & Layer, 19 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, architects, are in charge. 

The Englewood Optical Co., 5958 Eggleston Avenue, Engle- 
wood, IIL, is planning for the installation of new precision 
machinery, including lathe for cutting small screws, lathe for 
experimental tool work, milling machine, etc. E. E. Hilborn 
is general manager. 

A vocational department will be installed in the two-story 
high school to be erected at Carbondale, IIl., estimated to 
cost about $100,000. Plans have been prepared by Beuttler 
& Arnold, Grain Exchange Building, Sioux City, Iowa, and 
are being temporarily held in abeyance. 

A vocational department will be installed in the two- 
story and basement high school to be erected at Canton, 
S. D., estimated to cost about $200,000. Plans have been 
completed. Schuemacher & Finkelner, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
are architects 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, April 24. 
Freight handling equipment, conveying machinery, ele- 
vators, etc., will be installed in the eight-story, reinforced- 
concrete warehouse to be erected by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., Philadelphia, at Twenty-third and Walnut 
streets, 102 x 102 ft., for which bids will be received until 


May 1. LeRoy B. Rothschild, 1225 Sansom Street, is 
architect. 


The H. T. Paiste Co., 3201 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of electrical equipment, has filed plans for a 
new four-story factory, 104 x 108 ft., at Cherry and Thirty- 
second streets, to cost about $100,000. 


John Dunn and Charles Andress, Philadelphia, have 
leased the building at 318-20 North Thirteenth Street, for 
the establishment of a new machine and repair works. 


J. A. Cunningham, Philadelphia, care of R. W. Pollock, 
1802 Chestnut Street, architect, will build a two-story auto- 
mobile service building at 1155-57 South Broad Street, to 
include a machine shop, to cost about $80,000. 


The Nustone Products Co., 3450 Richmond Street, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of sanitary products, plumbing spe- 
cialties, etc., has taken bids for a new plant at Schiller 
and Allen streets Ritter & Shay. North American Building, 


are architects 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until May 2, for 50 elec- 
tric drills and 15 attachments for the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard; also for motors, control panels and spare parts. 


Cc. V. Hill & Co., Pennington Avenue, Trenton, N. J., 
manufacturers of refrigerators, refrigerating equipment, etc., 
have filed plans for a two-story addition, 50 x 190 ft., to 
cost about $25,000. 


A vocational department will be installed in the new high 
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school to be erected at Phillipsburg, Pa., estimated 1, st 
about $300,000. 


Athenas George, 1601 Eleventh Avenue, Altoona, P» 
organizing a company to construct and operate a new .« 
tric generating plant on Independence Island in the « 
quehanna River, near Harrisburg, Pa. Walter Frieling, | 
Fourteenth Avenue, Altoona, is architect and engineer 


The Self-Change Making Drawer Co., Inc., Allent 
Pa., recently organized with a capital of $100,000 to m. 
facture automatic change-making drawers for cash r: 
ters, is arranging for the establishment of a local 
P. D. Wotring, Allentown, is treasurer. 


The Pennsylvania Edison Co., Easton, Pa., has acc, 
property at Holland, N. J., and has tentative plans 1: 
consideration for a new power house, with distributing < 
tem in this district. 


Vocational departments will be installed in the new 
schools to be erected by the Radnor Township School Bow: 
Ardmore, Pa., and at Bryn Mawr, Pa., estimated to 
$400,000 and $300,000, respectively. Savery & Scheetz. st 
Girard Building, Philadelphia, are architects for the 
noted, and Ralph E. White, Pennsylvania Building, }} 
delphia, for the Bryn Mawr structure. 


The Sunbury Water Co., Sunbury, Pa., will comn: 
the immediate erection of a new power house, 50 x ! 
at its waterworks. A one-story addition will also be built 
to the pumping plant. William H. Dechant, 632 Washingto: 
Street, Reading, Pa., is engineer. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, has tenta 
tive plans under consideration for new steel car works at 
Marysville, Pa. The proposed shops will supersede the 
similar plant recently announced to be located at Enola 


p 


Pa., it is said, and the latter project abandoned. The est 
mated cost is reported at $500,000. 
A vocational department will be installed in the new 


Glen-Nor high school to be erected by the Joint Schoo 
Boards of Glenolden and Norwood, Pa., on South Avenu 
Ridley Township, between the two places noted, bids fo: 
which are being received until May 16. Clarence W. Brazer 
Crozer Building, Chester, Pa., is architect. 


The plant of the Bethlehem Motors Corporation, Allen- 
town, Pa., operating under a receivership, has been pur 
chased by Howard B. Hall, former vice-president of the 
company, at a public sale for $550,000. Plans are under 
way for a reorganization of the company with Mr. Hall 
as president and general manager, and the rehabilitating 
of the plant to manufacture motor trucks. The Pottstown 
works of the company will also be acquired and operated 
Arthur T. Murray, former president of the company, and 
now head of the American Bosch Magneto Co., Springfield 
Mass., is interested in the reorganization. 


The Borough Council, Chambersburg, Pa., will soon take 
bids for the erection of a new one-story municipal electri 
power plant on Third Street, 80 x 95 ft., to cost about 
$150,000, including equipment. Albert C. Wood, Stock 
Exchange Building, Philadelphia, is engineer. 

A vocational department will be installed in the new 
junior high school to be erected at Scranton, Pa., bids for 
which will be received until May 22. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, April 2} 


Announcement by Judge Gary that the Steel Corporatio: 
has finally decided to go ahead on the construction of th 
new pipe plant at Gary, Ind., is very heartening to th 
machinery and equipment trade here. This plant originally 
was projected about five years ago and the plans are com 
pleted, leaving only the detail of asking for the latest prices 
before some business will come out. It is understood that 
final plans call for about 84 cranes. The situation, locally 
has been quiet the past week, although there has been 4 
fair amount of machine tool business out of dealers’ stocks 
and inquiries are reported in fair volume for both machin 
tools and cranes. The Lorain Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., 4 
subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, is ®*- 
pected to close for two 10-ton and two 15-ton cranes this wees 
The Northern Engineering Works recently sold to the H. Kop 
pers Co. a 3-ton hoist and to the International Nickel Co. ™ 
2-ton, 2-motor hoists. It also has taken an order for 
2-ton, 3-motor cranes for the Ajax Iron Co. The Clevelan 
Crane & Engineering Co., through its tram rail division, ! 
received orders from the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., | 
burgh, for one 120-ft. 1000-Ib. electric tram rail, one 36%-!! 
2-ton hand-powered tram rail and one 180-ft. 1-ton elect! 
tram rail. 

G. S. White, 349 Atwood Street, Pittsburgh, is maxi? 
inquiries for a caterpillar type crane, with clam shell buck 
of about \%-yd. capacity. 

The Apperson Automobile Co., Pittsburgh, has | 


iw 
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space in the building at 5932 Baum Boulevard, for a factory 
pranch, 

The Raylo Co., Indiana, Pa., recently organized to manu- 

ture electric lighting equipment and kindred products, is 
taking bids for a four-story plant, 60 x 80 ft., to cost about 
290.000. F. A. Hersh & F. J. Shaller, Commerce Building, 
itoona, Pa., are architects. 

A vocational department will be installed in the two-story 
sh school to be erected at Monaca, Pa., 125 x 135 ft., esti- 
ited to cost about $150,000. 

The Virginia-Western Power Co., Clifton Forge, Va., will 
mmence the immediate erection of an addition to its power 
int at Ronceverte, W. Va., to cost about $500,000, including 

hinery and line extensions. 

Fire, April 16, destroyed the machine shop of the Long 
rchard Co., Keyser, W. Va., with loss about $30,000, in- 
ding equipment. 

Pumping machinery, power equipment and other mechani- 
| apparatus will be installed in connection with the new 
filtration plant at the waterworks, Wheeling, W. Va., esti- 


mated to cost $1,500,000. Morris Knowles, Pittsburgh, is 
ngineer. 
The Enterprise Foundry Co., 1400 Nixon Street, Pitts- 


burgh, is arranging for the installation of new equipment to 
ace that recently destroyed by fire. 

\ vocational department will be installed in the new 
entral high school to be erected by the Red Stone Township 
Roard of Bducation, Republic, Pa., to cost about $200,000 

ti. Harmon, 632 Fayette Title & Trust Building, Union- 

vn, Pa, is architect. 


New England 


Boston, April 24. 


More life in the New England machine tool market is 
oted, but no real activity. Competition for business among 
ew and used machinery dealers continues to work to the 
idvantage of the buyer. Because of this, buyers are slow 
, close, and the accumulation of pending business grows. 
The improvement in the machine shop situation in some 
parts of Maine, western Massachusetts and Connecticut is 
more pronounced than in and about Boston because of the 
inactivity heretofore in these places. Greater Boston machine 
shops continue more active than elsewhere. A Quincy, Mass., 
nanufacturer of package and weighing machinery has just 
received from a California fruit interest a large order for 
ickage machinery, involving seven figures. 


New inquiries the past week include one from a Massa- 
manufacturer for nine tools to be used in con- 
with the corporations apprentice school The list 
ills for one 10-in., one 14-in. and one 16-in. lathe, one 
lain milling machine, two grinders, one 16-in. shaper, one 
turret tool, and one vertical milling machine. The Boston 
Structural Steel Co., Cambridge, is in the market for a No. 

Brown & Sharpe automatic screw machine, or equal; a 
No. 20 Bliss punch press, or equal; one small hand screw 
nachine, and one rotary shear, all used equipment. 


A Brockton, Mass., continuation school has purchased 
two 13-in. x 5-ft. and one tool room South Bend lathes and 
16-in. shaper; a Massachusetts manufacturer of oil burn- 
£ apparatus has closed on six used tools, including lathes, 
shapers and milling machines; the Beacon Automatic Ma- 
hine Co., Roxbury, Boston, bought a used 14-in. Pratt & 
Whitney engine lathe, and the Trinity Radio Co., Dartmouth 
Street, Boston, small machine shop equipment. The Stand- 
ard Tire & Rubber Co., Portland Street, Boston, has pur- 
chased a tool and a machine manufacturer on Atlantic 
(venue, Boston, and is adding Greenfield grinding and Pratt 
& Whitney tool room equipment. Joseph Beal & Co., Boston, 
have purchased punching and shearing machinery, plate- 
bending rolls, pipe and bolt threading machines, steam and 
helt driven hammers, lathes, planers, etc., from the Texas 
Steamship Co., Bath, Me. 
Much interest was shown in the local machine tool trade 
the announcement by the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manches- 
ter, N. H., cotton goods manufacturer, that the 700 machin- 
and workers in allied trades on strike, will not be 
eeded when the mills resume operations. The company is 
to discontinue the construction of textile machinery and parts 
the work can be done more economically in outside 
tablishments. 
The Universal Radio Corporation, 220 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, has leased space at 1 Market Square, Lynn, Mass., 
hich it is equipping for the production of radio sets and 
It will employ approximately 100. 
The Fress Carriage Co., Concord Street, Lawrence, Mass., 
taking bids on an addition, two stories, 44 x 93 ft. 
The E. R. Hitchcock Co., New Britain, Conn., will build 
three-story plant, 42 x 95 ft., on Chestnut Street, to be 
sed as a printing establishment. 


The Connecticut Light & Power Co., 
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Street, Waterbury, Conn., will build a three-story, 61 x 133 
ft. power house addition, on Freight Street. 


Plans are being prepared for a one-story addition, 
65 x 120 ft., to the trade school on Bridgham Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. William E. Hartwell is commissioner of 
buildings. 


Generator and other electrical equipment is being installed 
at the plant of the Empire Knife Co., Winsted, Conn. Much 
of the machinery hereafter will be electrically operated. 

The Arcade Malleable Iron Co., Worcester, Mass., plans 
the installation of new furnace equipment and additional 
facilities for the trimming and shipping departments. H. 
P. Blumenauer is vice-president and general manager. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., 
has filed plans for a new unit to cost approximately $80,000, 
to be used for producing radio apparatus, and to give em- 
ployment to 500 additional men. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until May 2 for one air com- 
pressor set complete, with motor, controller and spare parts, 
for the Portsmouth, N. H., navy yards. 

A vocational department will be installed in the two- 
story high school, 83 x 150 ft., to be erected at Presque 
Isle, Me., estimated to cost about $150,000. It will replace 
a structure recently destroyed by fire. Victor Hodgins, 39 
Hammond Street, Bangor, Me., is architect. 


The Union Specialty Co., 138 Hurd Avenue, Bridgeport, 
Conn., manufacturer of metal products, will increase the 
size of its addition, now in course of erection, from two to 
three stories, 50 x 120 ft., to cost in excess of $75,000. 


A vocational department will be installed in the new high 
school to be erected at South Portland, Me., estimated to 
cost $180,000. Miller & Mayo, Portland, Me., are architects. 

The Connecticut Marine Boiler Works Co., Kossuth Street, 
Bridgeport, Conn., will increase the line of production at its 
plant to include galvanized iron and tin specialties. Manu- 
facture will also be concentrated on a new combination 
metal door and lock. 

The Hygrade Lamp Co., Salem, Mass., manufacturer of 
electric lamps, is completing plans for a four-story addi- 
tion, 50 x 110 ft. 


A vocational department will be installed in the three- 
story high school to be erected at Wakefield, Mass., $5 x 208 
ft. Frank I. Cooper, 172 Tremont Street, Boston, is architect. 


The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Waterbury, Conn.., 
has filed plans for a four-story and basement service build- 
ing, 60 x 133 ft., with garage and repair department for 
company trucks and cars, to cost about $80,000. Louis A. 
Walsh, 51 Leavenworth Street, is architect. 

The Palmer Steel Co., Holyoke, Mass., recently organized 
with a capital of $100,000, will soon commence the erection 
of a one-story plant, 80 x 200 ft., at Williamsett, for the 
fabrication of structural steel products. Earl Palmer is 
president, and Wayne F. Palmer, 7 Montgomery Avenue, 
treasurer. 

The plant of the J. B. Tatem & Son Co., manufacturer 
of handles, etc., Putnam, Conn., was destroyed by fire 
April 18, causing damage estimated at $25,000. 

The Pitman Mfg. Co., Laconia, N. H., is having plans 
prepared by Lockwood, Greene and Co., engineers, Boston, 
for a three story addition, 65 x 100 ft. 


Baltimore 
BALTIMORE, April 24 

The National Radiator Co., 15 East Fayette Street, Bal- 
timore, with headquarters at Johnstown, Pa., has awarded 
contract to the Charles L. Stockhausen Co., Gay Street, for 
a new one-story plant to cost about $35,000. 

A power house will be erected at the new municipal 
hospital at Montebello Park, Baltimore, to cost $750,000. 
The City Hospital Commission is in charge. Edward H 
Glidden, American Building, is architect. 

The Potomac Public Service Co., Hagerstown, Md., com- 
prising the former Hagerstown & Frederick Railway Co., 
has sold a bond issue of $2,155,000, a portion of the pro- 
ceeds to be used for power plant and line extensions and 
betterments. Emory L. Coblentz is president. 

The White Foundry Co., Roanoke, Va., recently organ- 
ized, has plans under way for a one-story foundry, with 
initial production of about five tons of grey iron castings. 
Howard H. White, 613 Tenth Avenue, 8. E., is president and 
general manager. 

A vocation department will be installed in the three-story 
high school to be erected at Suffolk, Va., estimiated to cost 
about $150,000. C. M. Robinson, Times-Dispatch Building, 
Richmond, Va., is architect. 


Fire, April 15, destroyed the veneering plant of the 
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Utility Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C., with loss estimated in 
excess of $200,000, including equipment. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will take bids until May 9, for 12 engine 


lathes and 12 combination drill cutters and grinders, for 


fastern and Western navy yards; also for 16,500 steel bolts 
and nuts for the Mare Island Navy Yard. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railroad Co., Baltimore, have tentative plans under 
consideration for the erection of a joint locomotive and car 
repair plant at the junction of the two lines at Hagers- 
town, Md. 

The Petersburg Farm Machine Corporation, 1009 South 
Sycamore Street, Petersburg, Va., recently organized, is 
having plans prepared for a new one-story factory to manu- 
facture agricultural implements and farm machinery. 
Horace L. Smith, Sr., heads the company. 

A one-story power house will be erected by the American 
Furniture Co., Martinsville, Va., at its plant. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Charlotte, N. C., are engineers. 

The Georgia Railway & Power Co., Atlanta, Ga., has 
disposed of a bond issue of $3,500,000, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements in 
electric power plants and system. Work will soon commence 
on a new one-story power house at Dalton, Ga. H. M. Atkin- 
son is chairman of the board. 

The City Council, Tifton, Ga., is contemplating the erec- 
tion of a municipal electric power plant to cost about $45,000. 

The Interstate Packing & Ice Co., Norfolk, Va., recently 
organized with a capital of $150,000, is arranging for the 
establishment of an ice-manufacturing plant with initial 
capacity of about 50 tons per day. J. T. Lynch is president 
and Charles R. Barnes, secretary. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, has specifications in preparation for alternators and 
auxiliary electric equipment for the navy yards at York- 
town, Va., and for a reciprocating air compressor at Belle- 
vue, D. Cc. The specifications will be numbered 4612 and 
1622 respectively. 

The Patrick Henry Cold Storage Co., Koehler, Va., will 
commence the immediate erection of a new five-story ice and 
cold storage plant, 100 x 120 ft. J. R. Walker is secretary 
and treasurer. 

Fire recently destroyed the service building and machine 
shop of the Motor Service Co., Lexington, N. C., with loss 
estimated at about $35,000. It is planned to rebuild at an 
early date. 

The Tallassee Power Co., Badin, N. C., is arranging for 
extensions and improvements in its power plants and trans- 
mission lines to cost close to $4,000,000. It will operate in 
conjunction with the Carolina Power Co., a subsidiary of 
the Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C., which plans 
for the construction of a power house at Badin, with steel 
tower transmission system throughout this district. The 
last noted company will expend about $3,000,000 for the 
work. 

The Continental Garage & Service Co., /15 Gaither Build- 
ing, Baltimore, has filed plans for the erection of a five- 
story, 50 x 194 ft., automobile service, repair and parts 
manufacturing building at 637 North Eutaw Street, esti- 
mated to cost about $200,000, including equipment. Lawson 
L.. Wagner, Baltimore, is architect. John C. Tolson heads 
the company. 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, April 24. 

The Buffalo Fire Extinguisher Co., Carroll Street, Buffalo, 
manufacturer of fire-fighting equipment, is completing plans 
for a two-story factory, 56 x 220 ft., on Central Avenue. 

Bids for refrigerating and ice-making machinery, water 
filtration and water softening equipment will be received by 
the Department of Hospitals and Dispensaries, Buffalo, on 
May 8, in connection with miscellaneous equipment for the 
city hospital. George S. Staniland, M.D., is secretary. 

A vocational department will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at Williamsville, N. Y., estimated 
to cost about $175,000. 

The National Lamp Works of the General Electric Co., 
Nela Park, Cleveland. will build a one-story power plant at 
its works at 757 East Ferry Street, Buffalo, and construct an 
addition to its water gas plant, to cost about $100,000. 

The Highway Products & Mfg. Co., 735 Baldwin Street, 
Elmira, N. Y., will install sheet metal working equipment 
for the manufacture of iron culverts 

The Everyday Piston Ring Co., Rochester, N. Y., has 
acquired the buildings at Commercial and Roosevelt streets 
for its new plant. George E. Burgess is president. 
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W. J. Lohr, 311 Ridge Avenue, Lackawanna, Buf: 
planning for the construction of a new ice-manufact 
plant on Lehigh Avenue, to cost about $65,000. 


The Union Iron Works, Fifteenth and Cascade sg 
Erie, Pa., manufacturer of boilers, tanks, etc., is } 
plans prepared for a new building to replace the porti 
its plant destroyed by fire March 23, to cost about $16 
exclusive of equipment. 


R. Perry, Waverly, N. Y., is planning for the er 
of a new one-story machine works on Elizabeth Stre. 
be used primarily for repair work, estimated to cost 
$20,000. 


The Binghamton Limestone Co., Binghamton, N 
planning for the installation of crushing, grinding, co 
ing and other equipment. 


The Board of Education, Lancaster, N. Y., has ar: 
a list of equipment to be installed for vocational wo: 
the high school. 


The Binghamton Light, Heat & Power Co., Binghan 
N. Y., will remodel its old power plant on Court Street f: 
automobile service and repair works for company truck 
cars. 

J. Frank Norris, Nursery and Norris streets, Roch: 

N. Y., will build a one-story addition to his artificial sto 
manufacturing plant, 45 x 150 ft. James R. Tyler, U: 
Trust Building, is architect. 

The Gouverneur Limestone Co., Gouverneur, N. \ s 
planning for the installation of new crushing and gri: 
machinery. 

M. and H. Horowitz, Binghamton, N. Y., are plar 
the erection of a one-story machine shop, 50 x 75 ft 
property recently acquired at Hawley and Collier street 

The Retsof Mining Co., Retsof, N. Y., is having | 
prepared for a new one and two-story salt mining and refining 
plant, to cost in excess of $300,000, including machinery 

The Dexter Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co., Dexter, N. Y., is 
considering the installation of new machinery in the cutting 
and other departments of its plant. 


The third annual machinery demonstration by Ogden R 
Adams, Central Avenue and St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y., 
will be held June 2 and 3. This year two days will be 
given to the demonstration, which promises to be on a large 
and more diversified scale than heretofore. Manufacturers 
and their technical experts from various parts of the cou: 
try will be present to demonstrate their products. 


Ohio 

Cleveland machine tool manufacturers and dealers conti: 
to get a fair volume of orders from scattered sources 
mostly for single machines. Single purpose production t 
are in better demand than the more standard types. Sales 
the whdéle show a gain over March. No new lists cam 
during the week, but considerable round lot business, larg: 
for school requirements, is still pending. The only new rai! 
road inquiry was from the Pennsylvania for a wet 
grinder and a drill grinder. Crane inquiries show an 
crease. Among these is one from the Santa Fe Railroad 
for a 15-ton crane. Makers of electrical control equipment 
report a better volume of orders and inquiries. 

Conditions in metal-working industries in this territ 
continue to grow better and more men are being giv: 
employment. Makers of drop forgings report an increass 
the demand for their product from various industries 
side of the automobile field. 


In Cincinnati there have been few developments 
machine tool industry, conditions being practically the s 
as during the previous week. Orders are still light 
mostly for used tools. No new lists have appeared. Manu 
facturers have quoted on the Santa Fe inquiries which ar 
expected to close within the next week or two. There is s! 
a fair demand for small lathes for garage and light manu 
facturing purposes. 

Construction has been stopped for the present on 
proposed works of the Atlas Portland Cement Co. at T 
canoe City, Ohio. Plans call for the construction 
$1,000,000 plant, the company having recently purchased 1' 
acres in that vicinity. 

The Loomis & Sieloff Co., Morgan Avenue, Cleveland, has 
purchased the drilling machinery business of the Dé 
Machine Tool Co., Cleveland, and will hereafter manufactu! 
and market these machines. It will also make Siegrist 
versal water faucets, one of the products of the Demme 
company, which retains ownership in the faucet business 
The Loomis & Sieloff Co., is closely affiliated with the Inte! 
state Foundry Co. and the Grabler Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

The Dill Mfg. Co., 648 East Eighty-second Street, Clevé 
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i, manufacturer of hardware for rubber companies and 

-omobile accessories, is enlarging its plant by the addition 
, third story. 

The Torbensen Axle Co., Cleveland, has been reorganized 
local interests, headed by J. O. Eaton, former president 
general manager of the company. Mr. Eaton and his 
ciates constitute practically the same group of men who 
. long time had control. They have again acquired 
rol through the purchase of the interest held by the 
iblie Motor Truck Co. The Torbensen company was 
nized in Newark, N. J., in 1911 and moved to Cleve- 
i in 1915. 

rhe Specialty Mfg. Co., 11414 Madison Avenue, Cleveland, 
the erection of a two story factory for the manufac- 
wire brushes. 


iwing to the increased demand of the Osgood Co. and 
r customers for steel castings, the Commercial Steel Cast- 
Co., Marion, Ohio, manufacturer of open-hearth steel 
tings, is enjoying a larger volume of business than ever 
experienced and has let contracts for the erection of 
lings and additions to its present plant to double the 
ut. Work will be started immediately and rushed to 
etion 


‘Detroit 
Detroit, April 24. 


: Michigan Tool Co., 147 Joseph Campau Avenue, De- 

has preliminary plans under way for the erection of a 

one-story factory, 90 x 210 ft., to cost about $63,000. 
hard Paterson is president. 


the Riverside Coal Mining Co., Saginaw, Mich., is plan- 
» to rebuild the power house at its properties destroyed 
fire April 18, with loss estimated at about $35,000. 
rhe Aetna Portland Cement Co., 412 Union Trust Build- 
ng, Detroit, will break ground early in May for its new 
ant at Essexville, Mich., to include machine shop, power 
ise and other structures, estimated to cost about $1,000,000 
vith machinery. Oscar J. Lingeman is general manager. 
Fire, April 14, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Monroe Body Co., Ludington, Mich., with loss estimated at 
000, including machinery. 
The Saxon Motor Car Co., Detroit, has leased the plant of 
\pex Motor Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., for three years, with 
ption to purchase. Initial production will total about 15 
irs per day and employment will be given to about 200. 
t is said that the company proposes to remove its Detroit 
to this location. 
he Auto Collapsible Rim Co., Detroit, care of Peter R. 
Rossello, 406 Congress Building, architect, is having plans 
repared for new eight-story works, 110 x 160 ft., on Bellevue 
\venue, for the manufacture of metal rims for automobile 
wheels, estimated to cost about $500,000, including equip- 
Kalamazoo Sanitary Mfg. Co., Factory and Acott 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has rejected all bids for its two- 
iddition, 120 x 400 ft., and will call for new figures 
The extension with machinery is estimated to cost 
ibo $200,000. E. V. Brigham is manager. 
‘rris Zack, 510 Josephine Street, Detroit, has plans under 
for a new one story machine shop on Holbrook Street, 
ection with a garage, estimated to cost approximately 
J. Il. Weinberg, 401 Congress Building, is architect. 


\ vocational department will be installed in the two- 
high school to be erected at Grosse Isle, Mich., 96 x 130 
‘alecomson, Higginbotham & Palmer, 404 Moffat Build- 
Detroit, are architects. 
The City Council, Bay City, Mich., will soon call for bids 
one-story power house and pumping plant for the 
vorks system, estimated to cost about $85,000. 


Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, April 24. 
cational department will be installed in the new two- 
ind basement high school at Lanesville, Ind., by the 
in School Township Board, Georgetown, Ind. George 
little, Corydon, Ind., is architect. 


vocational department will be installed in the new 
ze school to be erected at Newcastle, Ind., estimated to 
bout $300,000. 
ectriec power equipment, motors, conveying equipment, 
vill be installed in the one-story plant to be erected 
Jasper Chair Co., Jasper, Ind., estimated to cost about 
00, including machinery. H. Ziegler Dietz, 5 East 
t Street, is architect. 
© Board of Public Works, City Hall, Hammond, Ind., 
take bids until May 1 for a power house, including 
pment, in connection with extensions and improvements 


ow 
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in the sewerage pumping system. W. F. Bridge is engineer. 


A vocations Jartment will be installed in the new high 
school to be e¢ sd at Garrett, Ind., estimated to cost about 
$85,000. 


ric Zeigler Mfg. Co., Alexandria, Ind., manufacturer of 
Stamped metal products, is planning for the installation of 
new equipment, including presses, tappers, grinders, anneal- 
ing furnaces and heat-treating apparatus. 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, April 24 

Activity in metal-working industries in this vicinity has 
made further substantial gains the past week. Orders are 
still confined mostly to single tool, with here and there a 
requirement of several machines for replacement or to piece 
out equipment. The tone of business this month is appre- 
ciably better than in March and sales are expected to run 
higher. Foundries are making good headway and for the 
first time in nearly two years the demand for molders is 
greater than the supply. Machine shops are adding men 
steadily but few as yet are operating in excess of 50 per 
cent of capacity. Manufacturers of automotive parts and 
specialties lead in the number of men being added to work- 
ing forces. Motor truck factories are now participating in 
the revival of demand for power vehicles. 


The Obenberger Forge Co., Milwaukee, a new $250,000 
corporation organized to take over the plant and business 
of the defunct John Obenberger Forge Co., West Aliis, has 
perfected its organization by the election of the following 
officers: President, Fred W. Smith; vice-president, Bert A. 
Stenz; secretary-treasurer, Lebrecht L. Klug; directors, W. 
F. Luedke, B. Hoffmann and William Eichhorn. Mr. Smith 
is president and Mr. Klug, secretary-treasurer of the Klug 
& Smith Co., 40 Mack Block, consulting and contracting 
engineers, and Mr. Stenz is president Stenz Electric Co. The 
directors represent members of a group of creditors who bid 
in the Obenberger property and are now resuming the opera- 
tion. Beyond a few purchases of equipment for replace- 
ment and other immediate needs, the new owners will not 
at present be in the market for machinery. 


The Tomahawk, Wis., Steel & Iron Works placed in 
operation on April 15 its new foundry and machine shop, 
erected at a cost of $75,000 to replace the group destroyed 
by fire last fall. 


The Mound City Mfg. Co., Platteville, Wis., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $75,000 to manufacture 
manual and power lawn mowers, garden tools, etc. Provision 
is being made for production. The principals are James 
Dolan, R. I. Dugdale and Adam Miller, all of Platteville 


The K. O. Muehlberg Co., Manitowoc, Wis., incorporated 
recently with $60,000 capital to take over and develop the 
business of Karl O. Muehlberg, manufacturer of metal- 
working machinery and tools for automotive and repair 
shops, has purchased the plant of the Hoffman Glove Co., 
containing about 15,000 sq. ft., and will remodel it for 
immediate possession. Additional machinery is being pur- 
chased. Karl O. Muehlberg is president. 

The Republic Box Co., Chicago, has definitely decided to 
build a new mill, box and crating factory at Marinette 
Wis., to replace the one destroyed by fire several weeks ago, 
with a loss of $125,000. Details have not yet been arranged 
however. George Engelking, Chicago, is president 


The Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co., 1400 Wells Building, 
Milwaukee, is taking figures on conveyors, hoists, and other 
equipment for two new coal pockets costing $100,000 for 
ear and truck loading at its Canal Street dock at Muskego 
Avenue. Contracts for the structures have been let. William 
F. Ardern is vice-president and general superintendent. 


The Burnham Brothers Brick Co., 68 Wisconsin Street, 
Milwaukee, has plans for a new brick and tile plant esti- 
mated to cost $200,000 between South Milwaukee and Car- 
rollville. George E. Burnham is president. 


The Stout Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has been organized with 
a capital stock of $150,000 by Lee H. Payne, 1376 Farwell 
Avenue, and Harry L. Neumeister, 699 Booth Street, to 
manufacture engines, machinery, crates, and other commodi- 
ties. The principals are not ready to make detailed an- 
nouncement of the enterprise. 

J. J. Breister & Sons, Fond du Lac, Wis., manufacturers 
of brick and tile, have acquired the site of the former Fond 
du Lac Brick Co., and will erect new buildings, including 
power plant and boiler house, kilns, etc., as well as install 
new excavating, mixing, molding and conveying machinery 
The investment will be about $65,000. 

The Master Self-Locking Differential Co.. Green Bay, 
Wis., established about three years ago and conducting 
operations in leased quarters, expects to relocate its plant 
and headquarters in Sheboygan, Wis., where local capital is 
becoming interested to the extent of $30,000. R. C. Moore 
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is conducting negotiations for the Green Bay concern. 

G. W. Glover, Madison, Wis., has plans for a $20,000 
garage and shop building to be 737-739 West 
Washington Avenue. 

The Kaukauna, Wis., Board of Education is taking sealed 
junior high vocational training school 
cost $200,000 complete The architects are 
Dockendorff, LaCrosse, Wis. 


erected at 


bids for new and 
estimated to 


Parkinson & 


The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, April 24. 
Harrisburg & San Antonio Railroad Co., 
planning the erection of a new machine 
estimated to cost about 
Morrill is superin- 


The Galveston, 
Houston, Tex., is 
shop in the vicinity of El Vaso, Tex., 


$200,000, including equipment S. 
tendent in charge. 

The Brooks Supply Co., 799 Franklin Street, Beaumont, 
Tex., is planning the erection of an addition to its machine 
shops to manufacture oil well and other machinery. 
plans under con- 


house. 


Clermont, Tex., has 
light 


The City Council, 
sideration for a 

The Louisiana Gravity Alexandria, 
having plans prepared for five hydroelectric generating plants 
at Lake Charles, Washington, Jennings and in the vicinity of 
Alexandria, total approximating 125,000 hp. 
The project is estimated to cost $650,000. Wel- 


municipal electric and power 


Canal Co., La., is 


with capacity 
in excess ol 
man Bradford is president 

The Brady Brady, Tex., 
rangements for the construction of a new cotton compressing 
works destroyed by fire a few months 
$40,000, including machinery. 


Compress Co., is completing ar- 
plant to replace its 
ago It will cost in excess of 
constructed at the high 
being asked. It 


shops will be new 
school at Mexia, Tex., bids for which are 
will be two stories, 156 x 165 ft., and is estimated to cost 


DeWitt & Dallas, Tex., are architects 
J. L. Bailey, Temple 

improvements in his 
include the installation of 


Vocational 


$190,000 Lemmon, 
for enlargements 

Killeen, 
new ma- 


is planning 
powel 


Tex 


and electric house at 


Tex., to considerable 
chinery. 

The Common Council, Fernandina, Fla., is arranging for 
a bond issue of $150,000 for extensions and improvements in 
the municipal electric power and ice-manufacturing plant. 
Box 1627, 


plans under 


Birming- 
way 


The Southern Woven Lath Co., I’. O. 
preliminary 
plants to manufacture 


ham, recently organized, has 
for the erection of a 
A local plant will be operated with a capacity 


day. George W. 


series of wire 
and wood lath 
100,000 sq. ft. of material per 


Sharp, general manager. 


of about 

Randall is president and D. C 
The Standard Oil Co., Haynesville, La., will build a new 

local storage and distributing plant, to comprise 70 55,000-bbl 

steel tanks, pumping equipment, etc 

is disposing of 

part 


The Texas Electric Railway, Dallas, Tex., 
a bond issue of $625,000, the 
for extensions and improvements in 


system. 


proceeds to be used in 


power plants, lines and 


has plans under way 
and the 


The Common Council, Melville, La., 
for remodeling the municipal electric power plant 
installation of new machinery, estimated to cost in 
of $35,000. The Swanson-McGraw Co., 705 United 
Building, New Orleans, is engineer. 


excess 
Fruit 


A vocational department will be installed in the new high 
school to be at West Palm Beach, Fla., by the 
County Board of Public Instruction, estimated to cost about 
$150,000. 

The Texas Power & 
nary plans under way for 
connection with the 
electric plant at Austin and the furnishing of service in this 
The Austin plant will improved and en- 
The work is estimated to cost in excess of $400,000 


erected 


Light Co., Dallas, Tex., has prelimi- 
a new central generating plant in 
municipal 


proposed acquisition of the 


section. also be 
larged, 

Fire, April 17, destroyed a portion of the automobile re- 
pair works of the Hogue Mfg. Co., Tex., with loss 
estimated at $40,000, including equipment. It is expected to 
rebuild at an early date. W. E. Hogue is head. 

The Armour Fertilizer Works, 209 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, is considering tentative plans for the re- 
building of the portion of its plant at Shrewsbury, La., de- 
stroyed by fire April 21, with estimated at $250,000, 
including machinery. 

The N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co., Tenth and Chestnut streets, 
St. Louis, manufacturer of pipe, plumbing fixtures, etc., has 
awarded contract to the Munn Construction Co., Dallas, Tex., 
for a two-story plant at McKinney Avenue and Broom Street, 
Dallas, totaling about 41,000 sq. ft., estimated to cost 
$115,000. Contract has also been let to Donald Hall, Hous- 
ton, for a three-story branch plant at the latter location, 
60 x 125 ft., with one-story building adjoining, estimated to 
cost about $75,000. 


Paris, 


loss 
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Fire, April 13, destroyed a portion of the plant of ¢), 
KE. H. Keller Auto Works, Fort Worth, Tex., with loss esi; 
mated at about $125,000, of which approximately ¢ 
represents the machinery loss. E. H. Keller is head. 

The Yorktown Electric & Ice Co., Yorktown, Tex., is 
sidering plans for the rebuilding of its plant, destroy; 
fire April 15, with loss estimated at $50,000. 


The Central South 


St. Louis, April 

The Oil Well Improvement Co., Collinsville, Okla 
facturer of oil well machinery and parts, is planning 
addition. Ray Veters is superintendent 

The Ozark Power & Water Co., Joplin, Mo., has ar 
for a bond issue of $2,000,000, the proceeds to be us 
part for extensions and improvements in power pla) 
system. The company is operated by the Cities Se) 
Co., 60 Wall Street, New York. 

The Ashland Fire Brick Co., Ashland, Ky., will bu 
one-story addition, 135 x 192 ft., in connection with 
extensions and improvements. Additional machinery w 
installed to develop a capacity of about 50,000 brick per 
Ix. H. Gartrell is general manager. 

The International Harvester Co., 606 South Mi 
Avenue, Chicago, has awarded a contract to L. W. Hancoct 
Louisville Trust Building, for a four-story and basement 
distributing plant at Fourteenth and Walnut streets 
160 ft., with machine works and service department it 
$150,000. 

The Strawboard Mfg. Co., Jefferson City, Mo., has plans 
under way for the erection of a new two-story factory, | 
150 ft., for the manufacture of composition board products 
estimated to cost close to $40,000. 


one-story 


cost about 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad Co., St. Louis, is 
considering tentative plans for the electrification of its lines 
from Oklahoma City to Atoka, Okla., a distance of 
100 miles. 


apout 


A vocational department will be installed in the three 
story high school to be erected at Liberal, Kan., estimated 
to cost about $175,000. Lorentz Schmidt & Co., 121 North 
Market Street, Wichita, Kan., are architects, and will call 
for bids early in May. 

The Muskogee Refining Co., South Cherokee Street, Mus- 
kogee, Okla., is planning for the installation of new electri 
power and other equipment at its oil refinery. 

The City Council, Nashville, Tenn., has 
$90,000 for rebuilding its municipal electric power plant on 


First Avenue. J. O. Tankard is commissioner of lights and 
lighting, in charge. 


appropriated 


Jacob Levy, 712 West Main Street, Louisville, has 
awarded contract to Albert Bernstein, 2019 Napoleon Boule 
vard, for a one-story garage at 949 West Third Street, with 
machine and repair departments, estimated to cost about 
$45,000. 

The Vaughn & Son Boiler & Machine Co., Grand Avenue 
Joplin, Mo., has acquired the plant and business of Robbins 
& Long, manufacturers of kindred products. It will be re 
moved to the Grand Avenue works and manufacture concen- 
trated at this location. 

The Bathman-Winger Radio Co., 14 East Eighth Street 
Chattanooga, Tenn., recently organized, is planning the es 
tablishment of a factory to manufacture wireless equipment 
Earl W. Winger is president and Wallace Bathman, secreta! 
and treasurer. 


Electric cranes, conveying machinery and other equip 
ment will be installed in the new plant to be built by th 
Schutte Lumber Co., Grand Avenue and McGee Street 


Kansas City, Mo., estimated to cost abcut $100,000, includ- 
ing equipment. 

M. McFernan, 4133 Independent Avenue, 
Mo., has plans under way for a four-story automobile serv 
building, 75 x 270 ft., to include a machine and repair 
partment. 


Kansas City 


ce 


le 


Electrically operated pumping plants for high and low 


pressure filtration machinery and other electrical and me 
chanical equipment will be installed by the Water Commis 
sion, Orear-Leslie Building, Kansas City, Mo., in connection 


with plant extensions and improvements. Bonds for $1! 
000,000 were approved at a recent special election and 
portion of this fund will be used for immediate wor 


Fuller & McClintock, 419 Produce Exchange Building, Kans«* 
City, are consulting engineers. 

The Southern Oil Marketing Co., 
taken over the plant and business of Colyar, Reese & 
Memphis, Tenn., and contemplates the erection of additions 
to the distributing plant to cost about $100,000, including 
equipment. 


Nashville, Tenn., 45 
Co 








April 27, 1922 


The St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co., St. Louis, is 
ranging an appropriation of $204,350, the proceeds to be 
ed for extensions in electric power plants and for ma- 
nery and tools. 


The L. Singer Produce Co., 5 City Market, Kansas City, 
has plans for a new cold storage and refrigerating 

nt. 80 x 100 ft. The Tait & Nordmeyer Engineering Co., 

rernational Life Building, St. Louis, is engineer. 


The Universal Motor Car Co., Memphis, Tenn., is planning 
erection of a new two-story service building at 234 
fferson Street, 100 x 150 ft., to include a machine and repair 
estimated to cost $50,000. James M. Walker is presi- 

t and treasurer. 


Canada 
TORONTO, April 24. 


‘he improved conditions which made their appearance 
this market the past few weeks continue to hold, and 
but few exceptions dealers report having closed some 
rly good orders for equipment the past week. While large- 
ed lists are still absent, there is a steady demand for 
two or three machines to a customer, with the result that 
lers and makers are closing a very good volume of busi- 
ess Industrial activities generally are making progress 
da considerable number of manufacturers are increasing 
production, which in many cases has made buying a neces- 
sity. The recent reduction in prices on some lines of tools 
has had a stimulating effect on the market in these par- 
cular commodities. While no further reductions have been 
nnounced, it is the general opinion that further price cut- 
ting will shortly go into effect. Dealers are shading prices 
» secure some of the larger orders that are making their 
ppearance. Inquiries continue numerous and it is expected 
many will shortly turn into actual sales, as users 
ppear to have passed the stage where they are sending 
ut feelers with regard to the market. The demand for 
nall tools continues in steady volume. 


Bids are being received by John L. Wilson, clerk, Sea- 
forth, Ont., for one motor-driven fire pump, one gasoline- 
iriven fire pump and two deep well pumps. 


John MeHattie, secretary of the Water Commission, Pe- 
trolia, Ont., is receiving bids for one 800-gal-per-min. motor- 
iriven centrifugal pump. 


The Myers Lumber Co., 15 Toronto Street, Toronto, is 
iilding a lumber mill. 


The Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich., will build 
refining plant at Courtright, Ont., to cost $50,000. 


Construction has started on additions to the plants of 
Fisher Motor Co. and the Canada Electric Castings Co., 
Orillia, Ont. 

The Avion Power Co. has received instructions to pro- 

ed with a power development program at Avion Falls, Ont. 


Wettlaufer Brothers, Ltd., 178 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, 

. started work on a new foundry at Mitchell, Ont., which 

| give 12,000 ft. of additional floor space to the present 
plant. New machinery will be installed, but a list has not 
et been made. 


The Manitoba Power Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., has 
lans under way for a new hydroelectric power plant on the 
Winnipeg River, near Great Falls, Man., to comprise six 
inits, estimated to cost closé to $10,000,000, including ma- 
ery, transmission lines, etc. 


San Francisco, April 18. 


The Regan Forge & Engineering Co., Regan Street, San 
Pedro, has filed plans for a new forge and machine shop, 
) x 200 ft., estimated to cost in excess of $30,000, including 
equipment. 


TY 


ie San Rafael Ice Co., San Rafael, Cal., is arranging 
the erection of a new ice-manufacturing plant, 50 x 100 
to cost about $50,000. E. P. Grady is president. 


'T 


‘he Universal Products Co., Thayer Building, Oakland, 
, ( manufacturer of metal specialties, has preliminary 

‘ans under way for a new factory to cost about $90,000, 
’ nluding machinery. 


The Southern California Ice Co., San Bernardino, Cal., is 
ntemplating the erection of a new ice-manufacturing and 
storage plant at Third and I Streets, to consist of three 
nits. One unit will be constructed at the present time. 


‘he Durant Motors Co., Oakland, Cal., is receiving esti- 
‘tes for the completion of a new two-story, reinforced- 
‘crete plant at East Fourteenth Street and Stanley Avenue, 
ost in excess of $75,000. H. J. Brunnier, Sharon Building, 
& ‘n Franeiseo, is engineer. 


is 
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The Fullerton Union High School District, Fullerton, Cal., 
is having plans prepared for a two-story power house, 50 x 
75 ft., and one-story addition to the manual arts building, 
45 x 130 ft. Carleton M. Winslow, 1134 Van Nuys Building, 
Los Angeles, is architect. 


The Board of Directors, Pear Growers’ Association, Palm- 
dale, near Burbank, Cal., has authorized the preparation of 
plans for a local ice-manufacturing and refrigerating plant 
to cost about $225,000, including machinery. 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 445 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, has plans under way for a new power house at 
Yuba City, Cal, to cost about $75,000. It is also planning 
for extensions and improvements in its transmission system 
in the Martinez district to cost about $250,000, including 
equipment. 


The Union Ice Co., 354 Pine Street, San Francisco, is con- 
templating the construction of a new four-story, reinforced- 
concrete ice-manufacturing plant at Napa, Cal., estimated 
to cost about $500,000, including machinery. 


The Washington Auto Body & Wheel Mfg. Co., Seattle, 
Wash., recently organized to manufacture automobile wheels 
and bodies, has taken over property at 911-15 Eleventh 
Avenue for its proposed plant. Louis Williams heads the 
company: Gustave Picks is general manager. 


The Oregon-Kalama Lumber Co., Kalama, Wash., recent- 
ly organized with a capital of $500,000, has plans under way 
for a new sawmill with initial capacity of 100,000 ft. a day. 
It will be electrically operated. The company is headed by 
W. D. Moreland and W. D. Vaness. 


The Plko-Lamoile Power Co., Elko, Nev., has plans under 
way for the erection of a new power house to cost about 
50,000 

The Wenatchee Woodworking Co., Wenatchee, Wash., 
has acquired property, 120 x 1650 ft., and plans for the 
immediate erection of a new factory to cost about $30,000. 
S. A. Ewing ts head. 


The Western States Gas & Electric Co., Stockton, Cal. 
is perfecting plans for a new hydroelectric generating plant 
on the American River, near Placerville, Cal., to cost more 
than $500,000. 


The Enterprise Plectric Co., Enterprise, Ore., has plans 
under way for a hydroelectric power plant on the Wallowa 
River, with transmission and distributing system estimated 
to cost $100,000. 

The Virginia & Truckee Railway Co., Carson, Nev., is 
arranging to electrify its local shops, replacing present 
steam-operating equipment. Motors, controllers and other 
industrial electric apparatus will be installed. Frank 
Murphy is vice-president. 


Plans of New Companies 


The Greenduck Metal Stamping Co., 2127 Tilden Ave., 
Chicago, recently incorporated with a capital of $100,000 
to manufacture stamped metal] specialties, has a fully 
equipped plant and will do its own manufacturing. 


The Seamless Container Co., Hartford, Conn., manufac- 
turer of paper containers, recently Incorporated, has rented 
a building and the machinery is Installed. 


Johnston Brothers, Inc., Ferrysburg. Mich., succeeds the 
partnership of Johnston Brothers, without any other change. 


The Diamond Power Specialty Corporation, Detroit. does 
not expect to do any building, as it has purchased the bufld- 
ings formerly occupied by the Diamond Power Specialty Co. 
and the Calorizing Corporation of America. 


The Titman Carburetor & Motor Devices Co., Inc., Rah- 
way, N. J., expects to manufacture its own products when 
organization plans are completed. It may have some small 
jobs done by contract In the meantime. The company will 
engage in the manufacture and retail distribution of the 
Titman super heating carburetor, beginning in the early 
summer. 


The Sleeper Radio Corporation was organized to take over 
the General Apparatus Co.. Inc., 88 Park Place. New York, 
which has been in the wireless business for the last four 
years. The reason for the change was to have a name more 
closely identified with the business the company is doing, 
and also to capitalize the good-will built up by Milton B. 
Sleeper through his numerous books on wireless. The Sleeper 
Radio Corporation will continue the policies of the General 
Apparatus Co. in manufacturing and marketing standardized 
wireless parts and units. It also publishes a technical shop 
publication which tells the amateur how to build his own 
radio apparatus of standardized parts. 

The Simmons Machine Co., Albany, N. Y., will open a 
machine tool warehouse May 1 at No. 182 Lafayette Street, 


New York. All machines displayed tn this warehouse will be 
tools rebuilt at the Albany plant. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Bars: Per Lb. 
Refined iron bars, base price.............+++6. 2.48c. 
Swedish bars, BASE PICS. .....ccccecccesecen 10.00c. 
Soft steel bars, base price...................2.48¢. 

AIOE iso oa cs KA Se Fee RR 3.38¢. 

DN DONS BONO a ionic. cnevc dg snes ewsacenevss 2.98¢. 

Beams and channels, angles and tees 
S ie S36. Wi GI TI ROE. oka 6 viv cis «vce eS 2.58¢e. 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x 
Sh SO oon 6iriduiewkwana’ bs 28 6456.04 cee 

Merchant Steel Per Lb 

Tite, 146 %-36 3H: DOE WHOEE 6 oa 5 kb xi dkiccsan 2.40c. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger)... 2.60c. 

Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger............0:. 3.20c. 

Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .6.25c. to 7.25c. 

Open-hearth spring steel................. 3.50c. to 6e. 

Shafting and Screw Stock: 

PE tice sylcwb cas ae aso 51.5 hie eee 3.35c 
een: Sets Nd OK ow ocak oie es Svea caeee ks 3.85¢ 

Standard cast steel, base price.. 12.00c 

Posten cnet Bb00l.. 6 isicccev ses ite ais aie hte 17.00c 

NE CRON SHOE si dca cies d besncas eben 22.00c. 

Tank Plates—Steel 
ie St: A TOROS is seats akg <p yee eeh eed 2.58¢. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb 
aN cube earn 5k ewan ...0.08¢. to 3.53c. 

DN sg cht a ae ee ae is ...3.48¢e. to 3.58c. 

Ss HE swe xis igs on htaly mine wll sek 9 oa 

SID: 6s 60S Wek a Oe eae 3.53c. to 3.73c. 


Box Annealed—Black 


Soft Steel 
Cc. R., One Pass, 


Blued Stove 
Pipe Sheet, 


Per Lb. Per Lb 
Nos. 18 to 20... saute a = ee 
Nos. 22 and 24..........3.85¢. to 4.10c. 4.25c. 
A or a aie as ae 3.90c. to 4.15c. 4.30c. 
ical. anlage ...--4.00c. to 4.25c. 4.40c. 
a Pe ee aoe; t:4500 «ss dw vw ws 
No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 

Galvanized Per Lb 
SE acute cata wwe ee ek ere bee eo 4.10c. to 4.35c. 
I Sich ise ai ical bin «Sane a el hale 4.25c. to 4.50c. 
Pec SINE DO, nk -v.s eK a S oes.) aoe a « oes Ses 
I PE EE TONE sn) a ah eine ah abo a mete . .4.55¢. to 4.80c. 
i nla ogi ea at ....4.70¢e. to 4.95c. 
REINS clive in ato ssw mintaes nets Bene Aledo ee 4.85c. to 5.10c. 
No. 28 .. sini thine ick alo ae 5.00c. to 5.25c. 
Ws vce as aa eeew ews nde aeeerenen 5.50c. to 5.75c. 


No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher 


Welded Pipe 


Wrought Iron 

Black Galv. Black Galv 
¥% in. Butt... —56 —40 | % in. Butt... —30 —13 
% in. Butt... —61 —47 | 1% in. Butt.. —82 —15 
1-3 in. Butt.. —63 —49 | 2 in. Lap.... —27 —10 
3144-6 in. Lap. —60 —46 | 2%-6 in. Lap. —30 -15 


Standard Steel 


| 


On a number of articles the base price only is given 
it being impossible to name every size. , 
The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 


| “Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Metals 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


BASE PRICE 


CS ee Sa ee 16%4c. to 16%¢, 
Pe WOE WEES cis co vo alee ees a cae 16%c. to 17 ¢. 
PEIN. iedk os bs xe ake aouee cree 14 ¢. to 14%. 
Brass tube, DrOGOG okie 6s Sic ewe ee’ 26 c. to 27 lb. 
Brass tae, SERMON. ....... 60S scs oes ti 18%c. to 19 ¢, 
Capper Tube, SORMRIOES «0:6 sei eclecne esr wales bere 20%, 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 0z., 19%c. to 20%c. per 
lb. base. 


Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per lb. advancs er 
hot rolled. 


Tin Plates 
Bright Tin Coke—14-20 
Primes Wasters 
80 lb. . $6.05 $5.80 
90 lb.. 6.15 5.90 
100 Ib.. 6.25 6.00 


Grade Grade 
“AAA” ce 
Charcoal Charcoal 
14x20 14x20 


IC. .$10.00 $8.50 IC.. 6.40 6.15 
IX.. 11.50 10.00 IX.. 7.40 7.15 
IXX.. 13.00 11.25 | IXX.. 8.40 8.15 
EABA;. 26235 12.50 IXXX.. 9.40 9.15 
IXXXX.. 16.00 14.00 | IXXXX..10.40 10.15 
Terne Plates 
8-lb. coating 14 x 20 
BOO TR. Sica cates ieee eek coe tn eee $7.00 
Bis sw eveaavadevres esse ak hs pokes bie 7,25 
ER 0 bd¥sdelon sd dt tebe onk vbeleh 6 anbele eee 7.50 
Five Geor St0eR onc. sc 0dsdes. ciew doled eee 9.00 
Tin 
Straits, DE os cows sds ive NTOSs Ree ee 33 tee. 
WT aahaik bee hart ¥ak* takes 40c. to 44e. 
Copper 
See es ee eee ee le 15 ¢. 
PNIONINE nash oss Cav dice wee kodaman 14%c. 
CN on. 6k Cove unease eionee ssa ee 14%. 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
ey eee ee ee 6%c. to Te. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks ............ 9c. open 9 4c. 
Lead and Solder* 
Ammarteel Bit MOE io os << 00S i oe cient er 6c. to 6%e. 
er FUR 6 hide ceri een ed eeee es eee 7 «. to 7%e. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed ...........eeeeeee: . 28¢. 
ING, 1 QOTEME: inn cvcvewidaveduueWcas eee 
ee ae re eee ae 18¢ 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal 


ee ee er re re Te. 

Commoervetal oraGe, por TD... oo sessvcsuscenewebess 35e. 

Grade BD, DOP WD. S6i.35.4. isd aids a Si cea 25e. 
Antimony , 

Astelhe 3 csi i ti eee 6%e. to 6%. 


Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 4 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per Ib... .25c. to 27e. 


Old Metals 
The market continues firm with an upward tendency. 
Dealers’ buying prices are nominally as follows: 


7-8 in. Lap... —56 —34 | 7-12 in. Lap.. —23 7 i 7 

; EF é se. 

9-12 in. Lap.. —55 —33 Copper, heavy eructble ©... 06. ce cvccccesgesesss aa 
, Comet, BOON WONG ove cis iccce td ecviseap eee ! 

s er wi ’ aa 

Raee Parce® ee 4 ee ae er Copper, light and bottoms .............6..eseee8: 8.20 

>ASH PRICE ON NO rYAGE AND COARSER er LD. Brass, heavy ey i a ee - 

| Ro ore eee eee ee 3.50c. to 3.75c. Brass, light Regus wie cee etesecveceve wus ens enee a 

Annealed soft cece cece cecccee. $800. to 8.75c. Heavy machine composition ...........+eeeesee: be 

Galvanized annealed .................4.25e. to 4.50¢e. No. 1 yellow brass turnings ........ stern eee s es Ded 

CED ov btisien sie ons ee banwean 4.00c. to 4.25c. No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.......- 6. 

Tinned soft Bessemer .................5.500. to 5.75e, Lead, heavy ........-.--.+eeeseeeees be 66 wineealyes 

-——— beet GOR «. 6 < vic. wade adobe ows ds oe af 

*Regular extras for lighter gage BORG ix... 0x v's un keaes'> ome eevee eee 
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